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Draft of Treaty 
o Renounce War 
Given Final Form 


NO. 96 


Revised Preamble Provides 
For Denial of Benefits to 
Signatory Nations Re- 
sorting to Force. 


ourteen Nations 


Asked to Accept 


roposal Forwarded to Ameri- 
an Diplomatic Representatives 
With Note Stating United 
States Is Ready to Sign. 


Final draft of a treaty for renuncia- 
ion of war has been transmitted by the 
ecretary of State, Frank B. Kellogg, 
or the acceptance of the 14 nations 
vhich have participated in the negotia- 
ions. The draft is accompanied by the 
statement that the United States is pre- 
bea to sign the treaty in this fori. 

The proposal as now framed follows 
he original form as drawn up by Sec- 
retary Kellogg, except for a revision of 
he preamble. Provision is now included 
in the preamble that any signatory na- 
ion that shall resort to war shall be 
leprived of the benefits of the treaty by 
release of other signatory nations from 
obligations to that State. The British 
Dominions, India, and the nations party 
o the Locarno treaty are also designated 


in the revised preamble as original sig- 
matories. 


Note Accompanies Draft. 


The treaty proposal, accompanied by 
a long note of explanation, has been 
telegraphed to American diplomatic rep- 
resentatives in the 14 countries. The 
documents were made available for pub- 
ication June 25 by the Department of 
State. 


The note states that none of the in- 
terested countries have “expressed any 
dissent” from the construction placed 
upon the treaty by the Secretary of 
State, Frank B. Kellogg, in his speech 
before the American Society of Interna- 
tional Law, and that “none has voiced 
¥¢° least disapproval of the Arinciple 

aderlying the proposal.” 

United States Ready to Sign. 

Accordingly, it is stated that “the 
Government of the United States is ready 
to sign at once a treaty in the form 
herein proposed,” and hope is expressed 
that the other governments “will be 
able promptly to indicate” their “readi- 


ness to accept, without qualification or 
reservation.” 


| 


The United States further “would be | 


pleased to be informed at as early a 
date as it may be convenient whether 
“the governments addressed are willing 
to sign the treaty. 

A change in the draft treaty proposal 
is the inclusion in the preamble of the 
British Dominions, India, and nations 
party to the Locarno treaties as original 
signatories. The preamble also differs 
from the original in its first three para- 
graphs. 

Violation Cancels Rights. 

In the third paragraph Secretary Kel- 
logg provides for release of nations vio- 
lating the compact, in the following lan- 
guage: 

“Any signatory power which shall 
hereafter seek to promote its national 
interests by resort to war should be 


@enied the benefits furnished by this - 


treaty.” 

The text of the note delivered 
to American diplomats abroad for 
transmission to the fourteen inter- 
ested governments, will be found 
in full text on Page 2. 

Larger World Output 


Of Sugar Estimated 


Revised Figures Indicate In- 
crease Over Previous Season. 


World production of raw sugar in 
1927-28 will total 27,779,000 short tons 
as compared with 26,408,000 short tons 
in the preceding season, according to re- 
vised estimates received at the Depart- 
thent of Agriculture 
June 23. 

The world production of beet. sugar, 
Rie Department also states, is now placed 
at 9,763,000 short tons, a decrease from 
the previous estimate but an increase 
over the 1926-27 production. The state- 
ment by the Department follows in full 
text: 

Revised estimates received ‘to date 
bring the 1927-28 cstimated world total 
production of raw sugar up to 27,799,000 
short tons against 26,408,000 short tons 
produced in 1926-27. Including revi- 
sions in the estimates for the United 
States and most European countries, the 
world production of beet sugar is now 
placed at 9,763,000 short tons, or slightly 
below the previous estimate of 9,794,000 
short tons. The revised figure indicates 
an increase of 15.3 per cent over the 
8,456,000 short tons produced in 1926-27. 

A few changes occur in cane sugar 
producing countries, the most important 
ones occurring in Hawaii, where, ac- 
cording to a trade paper report, a crop 
of 857,000 short tons is being harvested 
as compared with an early estimate of 
829,000 short tons, and in Porto Rico. In 
the latter country the crop is officially 
estimated at 706,066 short tons, which is 
over 33,000 short tons above the early 


pines, 


and anneunced 


Copyright 1928 by The United 


States Daily Publishing Corporation 


Combine Buys Bulk 
Of World Whale Oil 


The international whale oil pool 
recently formed in Norway is re- 
ported to have sought three-fourths 
of the world’s output for next year, 
according to advices received by the 
Department of Commerce, June 23 
from the Assistant American Trade 
Commissioner at Oslo, Harold Nel- 
son, Jr. The full text of the De- 
partment’s statement follows: 

The pool is ‘said to consist of the 
Norwegian Company De-No-Fa at 
Oslo, Norway, Lever Brothers at 
London, the International Margarine 
Union at Rotterdam ‘and Oslo and 
the Calve Company at Delft, Neth- 
erlands. The amount of whale oil 
of the 1928-29 yield contracted by the 
pool is placed at 80,000 to 100,000 
tons or 400,000 to 600,000 barrels. 
The oil is for ‘delivery April to Au- 
gust of next year. Contracts for all 
purchases will reach between 2,000,- 
000 and 3,000,000 pounds sterling. 


Benefits Predicted 
From Patent Rights 
To Federal Employes 


Former Chief of Signal 
Corps Says Change in Stat- 
ute Will Promote Scien- 
tific Activity. 


The change in patent law (22 Statutes- 
at-Large, 625) providing that patents 
secured by Government employees shall 
not be dedicated to the public, will un- 
doubtedly stimulate scientific activity 
by Government employees, according to 
George O. Squier, Major General United 
States Army, Retired, formerly Chief of 
the Signal Corps, 





In a letter written to the Secretary | 


of War, Dwight F. Davis, General Squier 
commends the change in law. An an- 
nouncement by the Department of War 
June 28 follows in full text: : 
Major General George O. Squier, 
United States, Army, Retired, former 
Chief Signal officer, has written, the 
Secretary of War as follows: 
Commends Secretary. 


“My Dear Mr. Sectetary: Permit me 
to congraiulate you, Mr. Secretary, on 
the final passage tof the bill (H. R. 
6103) covering the patenting of inven- 


tions by officers and employes of the | 


Government. Your very able and concise 
letter of November 17, 1927, addressed 
simultaneously to the Chairmen of the 
Senate and House Committees on Pat- 
ents and printed in Senate Report No. 





765, 70th Congress, First Session, I am ; 


informed, presented this subject 
clearly and convincingly that no hear- 
ings were required by the Committees 
—- before the passage of the 
ill. 


so | 


“My basic patents on Wired Wireless or ; 


Wired Radio expired on January 3 of this 
year, just 117 days before the present 
legislation was approved by the Pres- 
ident, so the new law came too late 


to be of any legal value to me in this | 
case. The big, constructive thing which | 


this new legislation has finally brought 
about is oi far greater importance than 
the rights of any individual. The Gov- 
ernment itself as a great business or- 
ganization has now gone further in 
stimulating invention among its officers 
and employes than is the present prac- 
tice among commercial organizations, 
with the result that the best young in- 
ventive brains of the country will be 


no longer shun the comparatively low | 
salaries paid by the Government for | 


scientific work. 

“From the standpoint of the Govern- 
ment this law should serve to lift the 
scientific work of its different depart- 


ments to a new high level of efficiency. ; 


As soon as its provisions are known 
among the young men of our universities 
and colleges they will be attracted to 
service in the scientifie branches of the 
Government, being assured that their 


work will be given full credit to them | 


individually and at the same time offer 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 2.] 


Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government 


Members OF THE: LEGISLATIVE BRANCH ‘ARE ACCORDED IN ‘THESE COLUMNS THE RIGHT OF DISSENT From ANY ACTION OF THE EXECUTIVE ESTABLISHMENT WHETHER CONGRESS Is IN. SESSION oR ADJOURNED. 


WASHINGTON, MONDAY, JUNE 25, 1928 


Thirteen Routes, 
For Ocean Mail 


Given Approval 


Acting Postmaster General 
W. Irving Glover Certifies 
Projects to Shipping 
Board. 


New Parcel Post 
Routes Included 


Two Lines Projected to Pro- 
vide Service from Port- 
land, Ore., to Points in 
The Far East. 


' 
' 


Railroad Has Never 
Killed a Passenger 


The Charleston & Western Garo- 
lina Railway has filed with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission a 
brief asking that it be eliminated 
from the scope and terms of any 
order to install automatic train 
control devices or automatic biock 
signals as a result of its investiga- 
tion, No. 13413. 

The railroad says that it has only 
one strictly passenger train each 
way daily, except for 25 miles of its 
“line where it has two passenger 
trains and that .in 30 years his- 
tory it has never killed a passen- 
ger. 

“In: fact,” recites the brief, “dur- 
ing that time we have had only 
one collision that could perhaps 
have been prevented by automatic 
train control, and that was some 18 
years ago. The cost of installation 
would be prohibitive as applied to 
our line.” 


The. Acting Postmaster General, W. Study of Icebergs 


Irving Glover, has certified to the Ship- 
ping Board 13 ocean mail routes, the 
Post Office Department announced June 
23. The routes were submitted for cer- 
tification in accordance with the 1928 
Merchant Marine Law, and are in addi- 
tion to the seven routes previously acted 
upon. 

Two new routes for the dispatch of 
parcel post mails between Portland, 
Oregon, and points in the Far East were 
included in the 13 routes approved by 
the Department. 

Upon certification by the Board, the 
Department, it was announced orally, 
will make the necessary plans to ask 
for bids for transporting mail over these 
routes. “In connection with the seven 
routes previously acted upon, the De- 
partment has already asked for bids on 
five routes for carrying foreign mails. 
These bids are returnable July 9, 1928. 

The full text of Mr. Glover’s an- 
nouncement follows: 

Thirteen ocean mail routes, in addi- 
tion to the seven previously acted upon, 
were certified today by Acting Post- 
master General W. Irving Glover to the 
Chairman of the United States Shipping 
Board as ocean mail routes that should be 
established or operated under the pro- 
visions of the Jones-White Merchant Ma- 
rine Act. 

The routes, present annual volume of 
mail, the estimated five-year, volume in 
pounds, and the frequency of service fol- 
low: 

New York to Colon, (Cristobal), and 
Balboa, 295,083 and 876,606 pounds, 26 
times a year. 

Boston to Yarmouth, 149,779 and 868,- 
995 pounds, 118 times a year. 

New York to Havana, 302,405 and 1,- 
846,206 pounds, 52 times a year. 

New Orleans to Progreso, 22,811 and 
39,262 pounds, 36 times a year. 

New York to Vera Cruz via Havana 
and Progreso, 92,571 and 565,152 pounds, 
52 times a year. 

New York to La Guayra, .Puerto Ca- 
bello, Maracaibo, Curacao and Aruba, via 
San Juan, 930,613 and 5,681,482 pounds, 
52 times a year. 

Galveston or Port Arthur to ports in 
Haiti, Porto Rico and Santo Domingo, 
86,400 and 527,479 pounds, 52 times a 
year. 

New York to Copenhagen and other 
Scandinavian and Baltic ports, 400,- 
581 and 2,445,583 pounds, weekly 
service within the discretion of the 
Postmaster General. 

New York to Freetown, Seccondee 
and other West African ports, 43,546 
and 265,849 pounds, 20 times a year. 


Seattle to Manila, via ports in Japan ' 


and China, 5,617,683 and 28,942,377 
pounds, 26 times a year. 

San Francisco to Manila via ports in 
Hawaii, Japan and China, 1,970,445 
and 10,151,715 pounds, 26 times a year. 

Portland to Manila via Yokohama, 
Kobe and Hongkong, new service. No 
mails have heretofore been dispatched, 
but it is estimated that some parcel post 
from Portland and vicinity may be as- 
signed in the future, 24 times a year. 

Portland to: Dairen via Shanghai, 
Tsingtan and Takubar (Tientsin), new 
service. No mails have heretofore been 
dispatched but it is estimated that some 
parcel post from Portland and vicinity 
may be assigned in the future, 12 times 
a year. 





More Accurate Devices to Keep Stations 


On Own Radio Channels Being Developed 


Government and Private Interests Cooperate in Perfect- 
ing Instruments to Measure Frequencies. 


Frequency standardization, of hitherto 


| laboratory character only, now is consid- 


ered of prime importance in reducing 
radio interference, and the increasing 
use of all available radio channels, has 
made the requirements of | frequency 
measurements a hundred times more 
rigorous than they were five years ago, 
according to a statement June 23 by Dr. 
J. H. Dellinger, Chief of the Radio Sec- 
tion, Bureau of Standards. 
of the summary of Dr. Dellinger’s state- 
ment follows: 

The recent International Radio Confer- 
ence recognized frequency as the corner 
stone in the radio structure by devoting 
its major attention to a frequency allo- 
cation to provide for the orderly develop- 
ment of all radio services. 

Because of increasing use of all avail- 
able radio channels, particularly those 
for broadcasting and the very high fre- 
quencies, the requirements for frequency 
measurements are a hundred times more 
rigorous than they were five years ago. 
The perfection of standards and measure- 
ments to the necessary accuracy requires 
the most intensive work by the Govern- 
ment and by various large organizations 
to produce standards and instruments 
that be used to keep radio stations each 
operating on its own channel. This de- 


The full text ! 


velopment has been facilitated by a spe- 
cial cooperative plan organized by the 
Bureau of Standards a year ago and in- 
volving the Commerce, Navy, and War 
Departments, the General Electric Co., 
the Westinghouse Co., American Tele- 
graph & Telephone Co., Radio Corpora- 
tion, and the General Radio Co. 

Piezooscillators are now available. to 
hold radio-station frequencies extremely 
constant. For instruments of this. type 
equippéd with temperature control, na- 
tionyl and -intérnational comparisons 
have shown that they are reliable to a 
few parts in 100,000. 

This brings in sight the possibility of 
the use of special piezooscillators in 
broadcasting stations, which will hold the 
frequency so close that several such: sta- 
tions can operate simultaneously with- 


out heterodyne interference on the same’ 


frequency. ‘This is the only practical 
scheme so far developed for solving the 


| problem of too many broadcasting sta- 


tions. 

The use of frequency standards of this 
high accuracy is also vital to all users 
of the very high frequencies. Many more 
high-frequency channels will become 
available when all stations use the best 
available frequency standards and keep 
the ‘stations on. their’ frequencies with 
great accuracy. 


As Aid to Shipping 
Will Be Conducted 


Foreign Governments Co- 
operate With Coast Guard 
In Expedition to Baffin 
Bay Region. 


The Coast Guard, as a part of its pro- 
gram for the protection of shipping, will 
send an expedition to Baffin Bay for a 
study of icebergs from their inception to 
the time they melt in the waters of the 
Gulf Stream, it was announced June 22 
by Coast Guard headquarters. 

The 125-foot cutter, Marion, with a 
personnel of two officers and 20 men, has 
been assigned to the work and will sail 
from Boston not later than July 10. 
Equipped with a Diesel engine, the 
Marion can sail half way around the 
earth without replenishment*of fuel, ac- 
cording to the Coast Guard’s announce- 
ment, 

American Government agencies and 
several foreign governments are cooper- 
ating with the Coast Guard in the ex- 
pedition. Following is the full text of 
the announcement: 

The United States Coast Guard has 
completed plans ‘to ‘send a'survey vessel 
to the waters between Labrador and 
Greenland, and the expedition in com- 
mand of Lieutenant Commander E. H. 
Smith, Coast Guard, expects to sail from 
Boston,: Mass., not later than July 10, 
1928. The main object of the expedition 
is to learn the complete story regarding 
the iceberg from the time it leaves 
Greenland glacier until it finally melts 
in the warm, tropical waters of the Gulf 
Stream. 

The United States Coast Guard is the 
service under the United States Govern- 
ment which is charged with furnishing 
vessels and personnel to patrol the trans- 
Atlantic steamship lanes and protect 
passengers and property from the dan- 
gers of ice which every spring threaten 
the North Atlantic. Most of us can still 
remember the great tragedy of April 15, 
1912, when the gigantic passenger liner 
Titanic, on its maiden voyage, struck an 
iceberg off the Grand Bank of New 
Foundland, and sunk with a loss of 1,571 
lives. 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 5.) 


Validity of Swedish Patents 
Is Extended to 17 Years 


‘The validity of patents in Sweden has 
been. extended from 15 to 17 years after 
date of application as the result of a new 
law, the Department of Commerce was 
informed June 23, by the Assistant Amer- 
ican Trade Commissioner at Stockholm, 
Basil D. Dahl. The full text of the De- 
partment’s statement follows: 

The annual fee for each of these two 
additional years is 400 crowns, and this 
extension also applies to patents that 
had been granted at an earlier date and 
were valid at the time the law was 
passed. An individual who had acquired 
the rights to a patent, either from the 
inventor or from the court, and had these 
rights at the time the above law be- 
came effective, or who, without having 
such right, had made efforts to sell the 
patented article in Sweden between the 
lime that the application for the patent 
was filed and April 1, 1928, is entitled 
to the use of the patent for a total of 
17 years but must inform the holder of 
the patent within three months of the 
cate of the effectiveness of the law. 


Complete 
News Summary 
and Index 


... of every article in 
this issue will be found 
on the Back Page. 


The News Summary 
is classified by topics 
every day for the 
convenience of the 
reader. 
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Further Restriction Urged 
Of Non-Quota Immigration 


Chairman of House Committee Sees Need of Laws. Plac- 
ing Additional Limitations on Admissions 
From Western Hemisphere. 


Further restriction of immigration by 
lessening the number of non-quota ad- 
missions from countries in the western 
hemisphere is imperative and inevitable, 
Representative Johnson (Rep.) of Ho- 
quiam, Wash., chairman of the House 
Committee on Immigration, states in a 
review of the immigration activities cf 
the past session of Congress made public 
June 23. 

The full text of Mr. Johnson’s state- 
ment follows: 

I want to mention first the bill intro- 
duced in the Senate by Senator Reed of 
Pennsylvania and in the House by Repre- 
sentative Jenkins of Ohio, increasing the 
pay of immigrant inspectors. These 
faithful servants of the Govern- 
ment have long been underpaid and 
handicapped by lack of a uniform scheme 
of promotion. The Reed-Jenkins bill, 70 
which I was glad to give assistance on 
the floor, before the Bureau of the Bud- 
get, and at the White House, increases 
the salaries of all the lower-paid in- 
spectors, classifies the entireyinspector 
force, and authorizes the first romotion 


Demand Grows in Egypt 
For American Cigarettes 


Egypt offers a promising field for the 
American cigarette manufacturer, de- 
spite the fact that production of Egyptian 
cigarettes amounts to nearly 6,000,000,- 
000 a year, the American Vice Consul at 
Cairo, Edward P. Lawson, has informed 
the Department of Commerce. The full 
text of the department’s statement fol- 
lows: 

The cigarette production of Egypt 
amounts to nearly 6,000,000,000 per year, 
90 per cent of which are consumed 
locally. Imports of cigarettes in 1927 
were 443,224 pounds with the United 
Kingdom and the Near East the prin- 
cipal sources of supply, but imports from 
the United States have quadrupled since 
1923. The Egyptian market offers prom- 
ise to American manufacturers who will 
study conditions and push sales. Lack 


of adyertising seems to. be the main 
handicap. 


New Tests of Cotton 
Grading Completed 


Slight Differences Found to 
Be Caused by Methods Used 
For Harvesting. 


There is an average difference of less 
than one full grade among _ picked, 
snapped and sledded cottons, according 
to a statement made June 22 by H. H. 
Wilkes, technoligist of the Cotton .Mar- 
keting Division of the Department of 
Commerce. Mr. Wilkes’ statement was 
based on the result of tests to deter- 
mine the relative spinning value of cot- 
tons harvested by the three methods, 
made cooperatively by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics and the Clemson 
College, Clemson, S. C. 

The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 

The results of classification. of the cot- 
ton by the Appeal Board of Review Ex- 
aminers of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture indicate that: there 
was an average difference of less than 
one full grade among the picked, snapped 
and sledded cottons. 

There was little difference between the 
quantity of total visible waste re- 
moved from picked cotton and that re- 
moved from snapped. However, the regu- 
lar sledded lots of cotton were lower in 
grade and yielded an average of 4.05 
pounds more waste per hundred pounds 
than the average of the picked cotton. 
In spite of the extra cleaning process, 
the average total visible waste removed 
from the sledded check lots were slightly 
less than the average of that taken from 
the regular sledded lots. 

Picked, snapped, and sledded cottons 
produced yarns the average strengths of 
which ranged from high to low in the or- 
der named, there being slight differences 
between picked and snapped, and be- 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.] 


Fund for Relief Work 


In Disasters Urged 


Senator Thomas Says Perma- 
nent Provision Is Needed. 


Recent economic losses in the United 
States, resulting from floods, storms 
and other causes, demonstrate the neces- 
sity of Congress providing a permanent 
emergency relief fund in:the Treasury, 
Senator Themas (Dem.), Oklahoma, 
stated orally-June 23. He said he will 
call up at the December session his bill 
for such action, which was with the 
Senate Committee on Commerce at ad- 
journment. 

“I introduced this bill,” Senator 
Thomas said, “‘to create an emergency 
fund of $10,000,000 for use in great 
emergencies, It proposes the establish- 
ment of a Federal Emergency Relief 
Fund, under the Treasury Department, 
to be administered by the President. 
The fund would be available only for 
relief to tne sufferers from floods, fires, 
earthquakes, droughts, famines, plagues, 
pestilences and other disasters in any 
part of the United States. It ‘would au- 
thorize the President _to -utilize the 
services of any public or private relief 
agency as he deenis advisable.” 


scheme the service has had. Further, it 
authorizes the payment of travel expense 
when an immigrant inspector is sent 
overseas to serve as a technical adviser 
at an American consulate. 

Act Is Gratifying. 

I do not know of anything more im- 
been able to give them better salaries 
portant to the enforcement of immigra- 
tion restriction than this. Immigrant 
insvectors are the real guardians of our 
gates. Many of them must know sev- 
eral foreign languages. They must be 
thoroughly acquainted with the laws, fair 
and courteous in their enforcement, and 
available for duty at all times and in all 
conditions of weather. It is a matter of 
gratification to me that at last we have 
been able to give them better salaries 
and more generous working conditions 
through the. passage of this act. 

Another, and a most valuable enact- 
ment, is the Copeland-Jenkins bill to 
amend the nonquota and preference pro- 
visions of the Johnson Act of 1924, 
Under the original statute exemption or 


[Continued 


on Page 10, Column 7.) 


Sduthesn Railroads 
Ask Rehearing on 
Rates to Southwest 


Modification of Interstate 
Commerce Commission 
Order Requested by 
15 Carriers. 


Fifteen principal southern railways 
have filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission a petition for a rehearing 
or modification of the Commission’s re- 
ports and orders in the Consolidated 
Southwestern Cases, Docket No. 13535, 
and related cases, in so far as they fix 
or prescribe westbound rates on classes 
and commodities from,points in Southern 
territory to points in Southwestern ter- 
ritory and in the Kansas-Missouri scale 
territory. 

“The class and commodity rates that 
are required (as the carriers understand 
it) by the report in this case,” the peti- 
tion says, “from points in Southern ter- 
ritory to points in the Southwestern and 
Kansas-Missouri scale territories, are 
higher than the rates that are pre- 
scribed by the same report for the same 
distances from points in official classifi- 
cation territory to the same destinations. 


Carriers Assert Position. 

“These southern carriers, while accept- 
ing as correct the principle that maxi- 
mum reasonable rates between points in 
the southwestern and Kansas-Missouri 
scale territory ought to be higher than 
maximum reasonable rates for the same 
distancey between points in the northern 
and eastern territory and points in the 
southwestern and Kansas-Missouri scale 
territories, also recognize the propriety 
and necessity on their part of making 
such market competitive rates from 
southern territory to destinations west 
of the Mississippi as may enable south- 
ern producers and manufacturers to sell 
and ship to those destinations west of the 
Mississippi in competition with the pro- 
ducers and manufacturers of the north- 
ern and eastern States; and respectfully 
aver that they have the legal right to 
accept such rates provided they are not 
unreasonably low or unduly prejudicial 
in violation of sections one and three of 
the Interstate Commerce Act.” 


Date Set for Hearing 
In Directorship Case 


Right of L. F. Loree on M-K-T. 


Board to Be Determined. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
in an order promulgated June 23 in 
Finance Docket, No. 1975 announced that 
June 29 had been fixed for a hearing 
on the Commission’s — decision calling 
upon L. F. Loree, chairman of the board 
of the Kansas City Soathern Railway, to 


| show cause why the Commission should 
i ot revoke its oyder of April 11, 1925, 


authorizing Mr. Loree to serve also as a 
director of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
Railroad. 

The Commission’s action was taken 
upon a reply from Mr. Loree, in which 
the railroad executive challenged the 
Commission’s power to revoke the au- 
thorization, and asking for a hearing. 

At the same time Commissioner Fast- 
man addressed a letter to Charles Hay- 
den, chairman of the Board of the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway, ad- 
vising him that Division 4 of the Com- 
mission has under consideration the rev- 
ocation of the authoritl granted May 8, 
1925, authorizing Mr. Hayden to serve 
also as a director of theSt. Louis South- 
western Railway, and giving 10 days in 
which to show cause why the order should 
not be revoked. The letter is similar to 
one addressed Mr. Loree. 

he author‘zation to Mr. Hayden was 
given in May, 1925, at a time when the 
Rock Island had asked authority to ac- 
quire control of the St.. Louis South- 
western. The order provided “that, in 
event the Commission shall deny the ap- 


[Continued on Page 6,Column 4.] 
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“4 FREE, virtuous and enlight- 


ened people must know well 


the great principles and causes on 
which their happiness depends.” 


—James Monroe, 


President of the United States, 


1817 —1825 
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Tariff Commission 
Plans Series of 


Meetings Abroad 


Costs of Production to’ Be 
Discussed With Foreign 
And American Repre- 
sentatives, 


PER 
COPY - 


Two Commissioners 
Assigned to Duty 


Ground Work to Be Laid for 
Future Investigations of 
Commodities Exported 
To United States. 


The ‘Tariff Commission 
orally, June 2 
series of 


announced 
3, that it is planning a 
conferences in Europe this 
summer for the discussion of pending 
and prospective tariff matters with its 
representatives abroad and foreign in- 
terests, 

A tentative program has been ap- 
proved by the Commission. At least two 
members of the Commission, Chairman 
Thomas O. Marvin and Lincoln Dixon, 
will go to Europe. 

The it explained, 
has no fixed program for the discussions 
to be held abroad. It has in the mind 
the laying of the ground work for fu- 


ture investigations of the foreign costs 
of certain commodities. 


Commission, was 


Investigations in France. 

In was stated that the Commission 
has under consideration some investiga- 
tions in France and now has before it 
requests for a series of production cost 
studies there. 


These investigations were sponsored 
by the French Government, but it was 
stated on behalf of the Commission that 
no decision has as yet been reached with 
regard to them. 


Members of the Commission in the 
past week have been in consultation with 
a representative of the French Embassy 
in Washington for the purpose of clarify- 
ing certain points rafsed by the French - 
Government in regard to the competitive 
character of certain articles produced in 
France. It was also pointed out by the 
Commission that France had requested a 
domestic and foreign cost inquiry cov- 
ering lace, and that the records revealed 
to France’s representative that this mat- 
ter had already been undertaken by the 
Commission. 


France Seeks Adjustments. 


The Commission also developed as a 
result of these conferences the fact that 
France was not the principal competing 
country on certain articles which she 
produces and on which the French gov- 
ernmcait believes tariff readjustment was 
necessary. Members of the Commission, 
it was said, believe that an amicable ad- 
justment will be made with regard to 
the French request on cost-of-production 
investigations. 


In connection with other and general 
questions relating to the tariff, repre- 
sentatives of the Commission, but prob- 
ably not the members of the Commission 
who go to Europe, will attend economic 
meetings to be held in Geneva. ’ 


Foreign Decorations 


To Be Distributed 


Army Officers Permitted to Re- 
ceive Honors Conferred. | 


About one hundred medals and foreign 
decorations awarded to American army 
officers by more than 25 foreign govern- 
ments, hitherto kept in the archives of 
the Department of State, will be given 
to the officers, as the result of an order 
issued by the Secretary of War, Dwight 
F. Davis, in accord with recent legisla- 
tion passed by Congress. 

An announcement by the Department 
of War June 23 follows in full text: 

An Act of Congress approved May 26, 
1928, authorized officers of the United 
States Army, Navy and Marine Corps to 
accept such decorations, orders and 
medals as had been tendered them by 
foreign governments in appreciation of 
services rendered. Prior to this .authori- 
zation Army officers were prohibited 
from accepting any decoration from a 
foreign country. Some of these decora- 
tions were awarded as long as 16 years 
ago. 

Included. in the list of those officers 
whose decorations will be distributed 
are: : 

General John J. Pershing, Commander 
of the American Expeditionary Forces; 
Major General Hunter Liggett, Retired, 
who commanded the. First American 
Army; Major General Robert L. Bullard, 
Retired, commander of the Second Ameri- 
can Army in the World War; Major 

jeneral Tasker H. Bliss, Retired, mem- 
ber of the Supreme War Council; Major 
General Enoch H. Crowder, Retired, Pro- 
vost Marshal General. during the World 
War; Major General Clarence R. 
wards, Retired, former commander of 
the 26th Division; Major General Harry 
Taylor, Retired, former Chief of En- 
ginecrs; Major General Mason M. Pate 
rick, Retired, former Chief of Air cone 
Major General Merritte W. Ireland, 
Surgeon General; Major General B. Fy 
Cheatham, The Quartermaster General; 
Major General James E. Fechet, Chief 
of Air Corps. . 
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| Women Are Said to Be Ill More Frequently 


Industrial Training 
For Alaskan Natives | 
Will Be Extended 


Bureau of Education De- 


‘Than Men, Despite Longer Average of oT On Labor Problems 


Filed in Past Wee 


| 
| ive Disputes Are Reporte 


Results of Study Conducted in Typical Small City Are | 
Described by Public Health Service. 


the study have just been published by 


In spite of her longer average life | [ 
| the Public Health Service. 


garded as necessarily preventing the con- 


treaties guaranteeing neutrality can be re- 
Asks Acceptance 


_ United States Prepared to Sign 
b Compact, Says Note Accom- 
[ panying New Draft. 


Final draft of American proposals for 
a treaty renouncing war has been trans- 
mitted by the Secretary of State to 
American diplomatic representatives 
.abroad for submissal to 14 nations par- 

ticipating in the negotiations. 

The revised draft, with a note review- 
ing the negotiations, explaining the 
changes in the preamble, signifying the 
readiness of the United States to sign 
the compact in this form, and asking 
the acceptance of the nations, was made 
public June 25 at the State Depart- 
ment. The full text follows: 

Excellency: “It will be recatled that, 
pursuant to the understanding reached 
between the Government of France and 
the Government of the United States, 
the American Ambassadors at London, 
Berlin, Rome and Tokyo transmitted on 
April 13, 1928, to the Governments to 
which they were respectively accredited 
the text of M. Briand’s original proposal 

.-of June 20, 1927, together with copies of 
the notes subsequently exchanged by 

France and the United States on the sub- 
‘ject of a multilateral treaty for the re- 

nunciation of war. 

At the same time the Government of 
the United States also submitted for con- 
sideration a preliminary draft of a treaty 


« representing in a general way the form | 


of treaty which it was prepared to sign, 
and inquired whether the Governments 
thus addressed were in a vosition to give 
favorable consideration thereto. 

The text of the identic notes of April 
18, 1928; and a copy of the draft treaty 
transmitted therewith, were also brought 
to the attention of the Government of 


France by.the American Ambassador at 


: Paris. 
* American Commentary 


On French Reservations 


It will likewise be recalled that on 
April 20, 1928, the Government ot the 
French Republic circulated among the 
other interested governments, including 
the Government of the United States, 
an alternative draft treaty, and that in 
an address which he delivered on April 
28, 1928, before the American Society of 
International Law, the Secretary of 


State of the United States explained | 


fully the construction placed by my gov- 

‘ernment upon the treaty proposed by 
it, referring as follows to the six major 
considerations emphasized by France in 
its alternative draft treaty and prior 
diplomatic correspondence with my gov- 
ernment: 


*. Right of Self Defense 
Not Impaired by Treaty 


(1) Self-defense—There is nothing in the 
American draft of an anti-war treaty which 
restricts or impairs in any way the right 
of self-defense. That right is inherent in 
every sovereign State and is implicit in 
every treaty. ‘ 

; Every nation is free at all times and 
. regardless of treaty provisions to defend 
its territory from attack or invasion and it 
alone is competent to decide whether cir- 
cumstances require recourse to war in 
self-defense. If it a good case, the 


a 


has 


world will applaud and not condemn its ' 


action. 

Express recognition by treaty of this in- 
alienable right, however, gives rise to the 
same difficulty encountered in any effort to 
define aggression. It is the identical ques- 
tion approached from the other side. 

Inasmuch as no treaty provision can add 
to the natureal right of self-defense, it is 
not in the interest of peace that a treaty 
should stipulate a juristic conception of 
self-defense since it is far too easy for the 
unscrupulous to mold events to accord with 
an agreed definition. 

(2) The Leaque Covenant.—The Covenant 
imposes no affirmative primary obligation 
to go to war. The obligation, if any, is 

‘secondary and attaches only when deliber- 
ately accepted by a State. 

Article ten of the Covenant has, for ex- 
ample. been interpreted by a resolution 

. submitted to the Fourth Assembly but not 
formally adopted owing to one adverse vote 
to mean that “it is for the constitutional 
authorities of each member to decide, in 


reference to the obligation of preserving , 


‘the independence and the integrity of the 
“territory of members, in what degree the 

«,member is bound to assure the execution 

. of this obligation by employment of its 
military forces.” 

There is, in my opinion, no 
inconsistency between the Covenant and 
the idea of an unqualified renunciation of 
war. The Covenant can, it is true, be con- 
struced as authotizing war in certain cir- 
cumstances but it is an authorization and 
not a positive requirement. 

(3) The Treaties of Locarno—If the 
parties to the treaties of Locarno are under 
any positive obligation to go to war, such 
obligation certainly would not attach until 
one of the parties has resorted to war in 
violation of its solemn pledges thereunder. 
It is therefore obvious that if all the par- 
ties to the Locarno treaties become parties 
to the multilateral anti-war treaty pro- 
posed by the United States, there would be 
a double assurance that the Locarno treaties 
would not be violated by recourse to arms. 

In such event it would follow that resort 
to war by any State in violation of the 
Locarno treaties would also be a breach 
of the multilateral anti-war treaty and the 
other parties to the anti-war treaty would 
thus as a matter of law be automatically 


released from their obligations thereunder | 


and free to fulfill their Locarno 
ments. 

The United States is entirely willing 
that all parties to the Locarno treaties 
should become parties to its proposed anti- 
war treaty either through signature in the 
first instance or by immediate accession to 
the treaty as soon as it comes into force 
in the manner provided in Article III of 
the American draft, and it will offer no 
objection when and if such a suggestion is 
made. 


commit- 


Guarantees of Neutrality 


, Effective Under Compact 

(4) Treaties of neutrality—The United 
States is not informed as to the precise 
treaties which France has in mind and can- 
not therefore discus their provisions. It 
ig not unreasonable to suppose, however, 
that the relations between France and the 
States whose neutrality she has guaranteed 
are sufficiently close and intimate to make 
it possible for France to persuade such 
States to adhere seasonably to the anti-war 
treaty proposed by the United States. If this 
were done no party to the anti-war treaty 
could attack the neutralized States with- 
out violating the treaty and thereby auto- 
matically freeing France and the other 
Powers in respect of the treaty-breaking 
State from the obligations of the anti-war 
treaty. If the neutralized States were at- 
tacked By a State not a’ party to the anti- 
‘var treaty, the latter treaty would of course 
have no bearing, and France would be as 
free to act under the treaties guaranteéing 
neutrality as if she were not a party to the 
anti-war treaty, 

Py 


| Powers. 


| panese governments 


, State and implicit in every treaty. 


necessary | 


| clusion by France or any other power of a 
multilateral treaty for the renunciation of 
war. 

(5) Relations with a_ treaty-breaking 
State —As I have already pointed out, there 
can be no question as a matter of law that 
violation of a multilateral anti-war treaty 
through resort to war by one party thereto 
would automatically release the other par- 


| ties from their obligations to the treaty- 
| breaking State. 


Any express recognition 
of this principle of law is wholly unneces- 
sary. 

(6) Universality 
has been the hope of the United States that 
its proposed multilateral anti-war treaty 
should be world-wide in its application, and 
appropriate provision therefor was made in 
the draft submitted to the other Govern- 
ments on April 13. From a practical stand- 
point it is clearly preferable, however, not 
to postpone the coming into force of an 
anti-war treaty until all the nations of the 
world can agree upon the text of such a 
treaty and cause it to be ratified. 

For or anothér a State 


one reason so 


situated as to be no menace to the peace of | 


the world might obstruct agreement or de- 
lay ratification in such manner as to ren- 
der abortive the efforts of all the other 
It is highly improbable, moreover, 
that a form of treaty acceptable to the 
British. French, German, Italian and Jap- 
anese Governments as well as to the United 


States would not be equally acceptable to | 


most. if not all, of the other Powers of the 
world. 

Even were this not the case, however. the 
coming into force among the above-named 
six Powers of an effective anti-war treaty 
and their observance thereof would be a 
practical guaranty against a second world 
war, 

This in itself would he a tremendous 
service to humanity and the United States 
is not willing to jeopardize the practical 
success of the proposal which it has made 
by conditioning the coming into force 
the treaty upon prior universal or almost 
universal acceptance, 


of 


Favorable Response 
To American Proposals 


The British, German, Italian and Ja- 
have now replied 
to my government’s notes of April 13, 
1928, and the governments of the British 
Dominions and of India likewise replied 


to the invitations addressed to them on | 


May 22, 1928, by my government pur- 
suant to the suggestion conveyed in the 
note of May 19, 1928, from His Majesty’s 
Government in Great Britain. 

None of these Governments has 
pressed any dissent 
quoted construction, and none has voiced 
the least disapproval of the principle 
underlying the proposal of the United 
States for the promotion of world peace. 
Neither has any of the replies received 
by the Government of the United States 
suggested any specific modification of 
the text of the draft proposed by it on 
April 13, 1928, and my Government, for 
its part, remains convinced that no modi- 
fication of the text of its proposal for a 
multilateral treaty for the renunciation 
of war is necessary to safeguard the 


ex- 


‘ legitimate interests of any nation. 


It believes that the right of self- 
defense is inherent in every sovereign 
No 
specifis reference to that inalienable at- 


tribute of sovereignty is therefore nec- ! 


essary or desirable. 

It is no less evident that resort to war 
in violation of the proposed treaty by 
one of the parties thereto would release 
the other parties from their obligations 
under the treaty towards the belligerent 
State. This principle is well recognized. 

So far as the Locarno treaties are 
concerned, my Government has felt from 
the very first that participation in the 
anti-war treaty by the powers which 
signed the Locarno agreements, either 
through signature in the first instance 
or thereafter, would meet every practi- 


| cal requirement of the situation, since 


in such event no State could resort to 
war in violation of the Locarno treaties 
without simultaneously violating the 
anti-war treaty, thus leaving the other 
parties thereto free, so far as the treaty- 
breaking State is concerned. 


As Your Excellency knows the Govern- 


ment of the United States has welcomed 


the idea that all parties to the Treaties 


signatories of the proposed treaty for the 
renunciation of war, and provision there- 
for has been made in the draft treaty 
which I have the honor to transmit here- 
with. The same procedure would cover 
the treaties guaranteeing neutrality to 
which the Government of France has re- 
ferred. 

Adherence to the proposed treaty by 
all parties to these other treaties would 
completely safeguard their rights, since 
subsequent resort to war by any of them 
or by any party to the anti-war treaty 
would violate the latter treaty as well as 


| the neutrality treaty, and thus leave the | 


other parties to the anti-war treaty free, 
so far as the treaty-breaking state is 
concerned. 





My Government would be entirely will- 
ing, however, to agree that the parties 
to such neutrality treaties 
origignal signatories of the multilateral 
anti-war treaty, and it has no reason to 
believe that such arrangement would 
meet with any objection on the part of 
the other Governments now concerned in 
; the present negotiations. 


Revision of Preamble 
Of Proposed Treaty 


While my Governmént is satisfied that 
the draft treaty proposed by it on April 
| 13, 1928, could be properly accepted by 

the Powers of the world without chante 
except for including among the original 
signatories the British Dominions, 

India, all parties to the treaties of Lo- 
| carno and, it may be. all parties to the 
neutrality treaties mentioned by the Gov- 
ernment of France, it has no desire to 


delay or complicate the present negotia- | 


tions by rigidly adheting to the precise 
phraseology of that draft, particularly 


since it appears that, by modifying the | 


draft in form though not in substance, 
the points raised by other Governments 
ean be satisfactorily met and general 


agreement upon the text of the treaty to | 


| be signed be promptly reached. 

; has therefore decided to submit to the 
14 other Governments now concerned in 
| these negotiations a revised draft of a 
' multilateral treaty for the renunciation 
| of war. The text of this revised draft 
is identical with that of the draft pro- 
| posed by the United States on April 13, 
| 1928, except that Preamble now provides 
| that the British Dominions, India and all 
| parties to the Treaties of Locarno are 
|. to be included among the Powers called 
upon to sign the treaty in the first in- 
stance, and except that the first instance, 


three paragraphs of the Preamble have | 
| been changed to read as follows: | 
“Deeply sensible of their solemn duty \ 


, relations with one anvther 


, nied 


from the above- | 


of Locarno should be among the original | 


should be, 


The Government of the United States | 


Against Violations 


Signatory Resorting to Force to 
Be Denied Benefits of 
Its Provisions. 


to promote the welfare of mankind; 


“Persuaded that the time has come 
when a frank renunciation of war as an 


ee _ | instrument of national policy should be 
From the beginning it | 


made to the end that the peaceful and 
friendly relations now existing between 
their peoples may be perpetuated; 
“Convinced that all changes in their 
should be 
.cught only by pacific means and be the 


clares It Is Advantageous 
To Provide Institutions 
In Territory. 


Facilities for industrial training in 
Alaska will be extended as rapidly as 
funds will permit, the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Department of the Interior, has 
just announced, It is the policy of the 


bureau to give vocational training in the | 


territory instead of sending natives to 
the United States for such education, 
as was formerly done. The full text 
of the statement follows: 


Until recently no systematic form of | 


: industrial education for Alaskan natives 


result of a peaceful and orderly process, | 
auc that any signatory Power which shall | 


hereafter seek to promote its national 
intcrests by resort to war should be de- 
the benefits furnished by this 
treaty.” 


Release from Obligations 
To State Resorting to War 


The revised Preamble thus gives ex- | 


press recognition to the principle that, 
if a State resorts to war in violation of 
the treaty the other contracting parties 
are released from their obligations under 


was provided within the territory. Young 
Alaskans were sent to the States for 
vocational training. This policy did not 
prove satisfactory for the reason that 
after a stay in the States many of these 
boys and girls found it difficult to adapt 
themselves to their home environment. 
It was also deemed unwise and uneco- 
nomic because the change of climate fre- 


quently was deleterious to their health. ! ¢ 
; section 


Policy Was Changed. 


To meet the foregoing situation, the | 


' policy has been adopted of establishing 


+ industrial 


the treaty to that State; it also provides | 


for participation in the treaty by all 


\ parties to the treaties of Locarnb, thus 
making it certain that resort to war in 
; Violation of the Locarno treaties would 


also violate the present treaty and re- 


lease not only the other signatories of | 


the Locarno treaties but also the other 
signatories to the anti-war treaty from 
their obligations to the treaty-breaking 
State. 

Moreover, as stated above, my Govern- 
nent would be willing tu liave included 


among the original signatories the par- | 


ties to the neutrality treaties referred to 
by the Government of the French Re- 
public, although it believes that the in- 
terests of those States wouid be ade- 
ouately safeguarded if, insicad of sign- 
ing in the first instance, they shouid 
choose to adhere to the treaty. 


In the circumstances I have the honor | 


to transmit herewith for the considera- 
tion of Your Excellency’s Government 
a draft of a multilateral treaty for the 
Tenunciation of war containing the 


| changes outlined above. I have been in- 


structed to state in this connection that 
the Government of the United States 
is ready to sign at once a treaty in the 
form herein proposed, and to express 
the fervent hope that the Government 
OF Wei 8S 4% See ace WO ROE. 86 
promptly to indicate its readiness to ac- 
om. a hon peg seersegey or reserva- 
ion, e form of treaty now sugges 
by the United States. er 
If the Governments of Australia, 
Belgium, Canada, Czechoslovakia, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, India, 
the Irish Free State, Italy, Japan, New 
Zealand, Poland, South Africa and the 
United States can now agree to con- 
clude this anti-war treaty among them- 
selves, my Government is confident that 
the other nations of the world will, 
as soon as the treaty comes into force, 
gladly adhere thereto, and that this 
simple procedure will bring mankind’s 
age-long aspirations for universal peace 
nearer to practical fulfillment than ever 
before in the history of the world. 


that the Government of the 
States would be pleased to be informed 


at as early a date as may be convenient 


whether Your Excellency’s Government 
is willing to join with the United States 
and other similarly disposed Govern- 
ments in signing a definitive treaty for 
the renunciation of war in the form 
transmitted herewith. 


Text of Draft Treat y 


, For Renunciation of War 


The President of the United States 
of America, the President of the French 
Republic, His Majesty the King of the 
Belgians, the President of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic, His Majesty the King 
of Great Britain, Ireland and the British 
Dominions beyond the Seas, Emperor of 
India, the President of the German 
Reich, His Majesty the King of Italy, 
His Majesty the Emporer of Japan, the 
President of the Republic of Poland, 

Deeply sensible of their solemn duty 


| to promote the welfare of mankind; 


Persuaded’ that the time has come 
when a frank renunciation of war as an 
instrument of national policy should be 


; made to the end that the peaceful and 


friendly relations now existing between 
their peoples may be perpetuated; 
Convinced that all changes in their 
relations with one another should be 
sought only by pacific means and be the 
result of a peaceful and orderly proc- 
ess, and that any signatory Power which 
shall hereafter seek to promote its na- 


| tional interests by resort to war should 


be denied the benefits furnished by this 
treaty; 
Hopeful 


that, encouraged by their 


, example, all the other nations of the 
| world will join in this humane endeavor 
| and, by adhering to the present treaty 


as soon as it comes into force, bring 
their peoples within the scope of its 


| beneficent provisions, thus uniting the 


civilized nattions of the world in a com- 
mon renunciattion of war as an instru- 
ment of their national policy. 

Have decided to conclude a treaty and 
for that purpose have appointed as their 
respective Plenipotentaries .... who 
having communicated to one another 
their full powers found in good and due 
form have agreed upon the foliowing 
articles: 


| Renunciation of War 


As National Policy 
ARTICLE I. 

The High Contracting Parties solemnly 
declare in the names of their respective 
peoples that they condemn recourse to 
war for the solution of international 
controversies, and renounce it as an in- 
strument of national policy in their re- 
lations with one another. 

ARTICLE II. 

The High Contracting Parties agree 
that the settlement or solution of all 
dispues or conflicts of whatever nature 
or of whatever origin they may be, 
which may arise among them, shall never 
be sought except by specific means. 

ARTICLE III. 

The present treaty shall be ratified 
by the High Contracting Parties named 
in the Preamble in accordance with their 
respective constitutional requirements, 
and shall take effect as between them as 
soon as all their several instruments of 
ratificatton shall have been deposited at 


_ This_treaty shall, when it has come 
into effect as prescribed in the preced- 


f., 








I have the honor to state in conclusion | 
United | 





industrial schools within Alaska. Hence 
schools have been organized 
at Eklutna, near Anchorage, on the 
Alaska Railroad; at Kanakanak, on 
Bristol Bay; and at White Mountain, on 
Seward Peninsula—all of which are 
strategie points. Eklutna, being near the 


| Alaska Railroad, is readily accessible for 


pupils from the interior and from the 
Upper Yukon region; it can also be easily 
reached from the settlements on the 
southern coast. Kanakanak will be the 
center for vocational training for the 
Aleuts and for the Eskimos of south- 
western Alaska. To White Mountain will 
come the Eskimos of the northwestern 
region as far north as Point Barrow. 
Included in the curriculum of these vo- 
cational schools are such industries as 
house building, carpentry, boat  build- 


| ing, furniture making, sled construction, | 


operatiton and repair of gas engines, 
marine engnieering, navigation, tanning, 
ivory carving, and basket weaving. 
Centuries of experience in the use of 
tools of their own contrivance has de- 


veloped in the native races mechanical | 
skill of a high order. This skill enables | 


them to carry out in various modern 
industries the instruction received in 


these vocational schools. With very lit- ! 


tle training the natives excel in mechani- 


| cal operations. They are especially gifted 


in ivory carving and basketry. — 
The three vocational schools in Alaska 


have proved such a success that it is | 


proposed to extend the facilities for in- 
dustiai training there as rapidly as 
funds will permit. 


| Army to Reward Acts 
Of Merit in Peace | 


New Regulations Extend Scope 
Of Commendations. 


Meritorious action by members of the 


United States Army in time of peace | 


will henceforth be recognized and re- 
warded by the Department of War, ac- 
cording to an announcement just issued 
which follows in full text: as 
Realizing the necessity of recognizing 


‘the performance of duty above the ordi- 


nary and the fact that there should be 
a system of rewards as well as one of 
punishments in the Army, the Secretary 
of War has directed the issue of new 
regulations which extend the scope of 
commendations for exceptionally meri- 
torious conduct. ; 

The first such recognition was given 
by General Washington, who, in the early 
part of the Revolutionary War, estab- 
lished the Order of Military Merit. The 
next decoration authorized was the Cer- 
tificate of Merit which originated dur- 
ing the Mexican War and was used until 
1918 when it was superseded by the 
Distinguished Service Medal. The Medal 
of Honor, established during the Civil 
War, was the next decoration authorized 
and has become the Army’s highest 
award. During the World War, the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross, the Distin- 
guished Service Medal and the Citation 
Star were added. 

However, all these decorations and 
awards were for gallantry and valor in 
battle, except the Distinguished Service 
Medal, which has limited application in 
that it can be awarded for meritorious 
service in a position of great responsi- 
bility only. Until recently no provision 
had been made to recognize by proper 
awards and decorations exceptional con- 
duct in time of peace. To fill this lack, 
the Distinguished Flying Cross was au- 
thorized in 1927 for “heroism or extra- 
ordinary achievement while participating 
in an aerial flight” either in peace or 
war. In the same year the Soldiers’ 
Medal was established for “‘heroism not 
involving conflict with an enemy.” 

Further to extend the system of peace- 
time recognition of meritorious service 
and conduct, which might not be of such 
a character as to justify the awarding 
of these two decorations but which de- 
serve recognition, the new regulations 
direct all commanding officers to recog- 
nize any acts or service above the or- 
dinary by written commendation, ampli- 
fied by such announcements as the cir- 
cumstances may warrant. Where the act 
or service does not warrant a written 
commendation, opportunity will be taken 
by all commanders to give verbal com- 
mendation. They are further enjoined 
to use liberality in the bestowal of both 
written and verbal commendation. 


ing paragraph, remain open as long as 
may be necessary for adherence by all 
the other Powers of the world. Every 
instrument .evidencing the adherence of 
a Power shall be deposited at 

and the treaty shall immediately upon 
such deposit become effective as between 
the Power thus adhering and the other 
Powers parties hereto. 

It shall be the duty of the Government 
of to furnish each 
Government named in the Preamble and 
every Government subsequently adher- 
ing to this treaty with a certified copy 
of the treaty and of every instrument 
of ratification or adherence. It shall 
also be the duty of the Government of 

telegraphically 
to notify such Governments immediately 
upon the deposit with it of each instru- 
ment of ratification or adherence. 

In faith whereof the respective Pleni- 
potentiaries have signed this treaty in 
the French and English languages, both 
texts having equal force, and hereunto 
affix their seals, 


| constructing the memorial. 


woman is more often ill than man, ac- 
cording to a survey made recently by 
the United States Public Health Serv- 


| ice, just made public by the Surgeon 
; General, 
Dr. Cumming announced that the sur- | 


Dr. Hugh ‘S. Cumming. 

vey showed that each chief period of 
life is characterized by certain illnesses. 
Respiratory diseases, however, accounted 
for over half of the illnesses at every 


lows: 

That the human female is more often 
si¢k than the male, in spite of her longer 
average duration of life, is one of the ap- 
parent anomalies shown by available 


sickness records for adult persons and | 


by mortality records. 

The Public Health Service recently 
undertook to inquire a_ little more 
closely into this excess of the sickness 
rate among females, and kept under 
observation a general population group 


composed of about 8,000 white persons | 


of all ages and both sexes for a period 
of nearly two anda half years in a 
typical small city in the middle eastern 
of the United States. Records 
of the kinds and causesof sickness were 
collected, with the result that for the 
first time there is available informa- 
tion relating to sex differences in the 
incidence of various diseases at differ- 
ent ages in persons composing a gen- 
eral population group. The results of 





Members of Clark . 


Commission Named. 


Government to Participate in 
150th Anniversary of Con- 
quest of Northwest 
Territory. 


Federal participation in the 150th an- | 
| niversary of the conquest of the North- 


west Territory by General George 
Rogers Clark and his army and comple- 
tion of the Government Commission for 


that purpose give added opportunity for | 


recognition of the part the West has 
had in American history, Representative 


Luce (Rep), of Waltham, Mass., said in | 


an oral statement just authorized. 

Mr. Luce, as Chairman of the House 
Committee on_ Library, reported and 
handled in the House, Senate Joint Reso- 


lution 28, now on the statute books as | 
authorizing 


Public Resolution No. 51, 
appropriation of $1,000,000 for Federal 
participation in the anniversary and co- 
operation in construction of a memorial. 


“I am glad,” Mr. Luce said, “of the | 
to ; 
recognize the part the West has had in | 


opportunity Congress has _ given 
the history of this country and to join in 
the commemoration of those who stimu- 
lated the growth of the United States 
in its early development. I am also 
glad of the opportunity it gives to teach 
the East that George Rogers Clark was 
not the man who was in the Lewis and 


Clark Expedition but was his brother.” 
The appropriation authorized under 


| the new law is to be expended by the 


Commission, whose personnel has just 
been completed, in cooperation with the 
George Rogers Clark Commission of In- 
diana, the county of Knox, Ind., the city 
of Vincennes, Ind., and such other agen- 


' ices, public or private, as the Commis- | 


sion may determine, for designing and 
The memo- 
rial, to be built at or near the site of 
Fort Sackville, at Vincennes, is to be a 
permanent one, “commemorating the 
winning of the Old Northwest and the 
achievements of Clark and his associates 
in the War of the American Revolution.” 


Indiana to Furnish Site. 


It is provided in the new law that the 
State of Indiana shall. furnish the site 
of the memorial and that title to the 
land shall be vested in the State, free 
of all liens and encumbrances. The State 
is required to assume, without expense 
to the Federal Government, the perpetual 
care and maintenance of the site and the 
Memorial. The Commission is authorized 
to accept from any public or private 
source sums of money to be added to the 


appropriation authorized by Congress and | 


to accept gifts for the embellishment of 
the Memorial. 
to be held liable for any obligations or 
indebtedness incurred by the State, by 
the George Rogers Clark Memorial Com- 


mission of Indiana, or Knox County, or | 
Vincennes City or by any other agency | 


or officer or employe. 

The National Commission of Fine Arts, 
under the terms of the law, must approve 
the plans and designs of the Memorial 


before any of the authorized appropria- | 


tion is expended. No fee or charges of 
any character shall be imposed for ad- 
mission to the Memorial or grounds. The 
Commission will terminate June 30, 1931. 
The President approved the law May 23. 


The membership of the Commission, | 


as made public at the White House and 
at the Capitol, follows: 


Appointed by President Coolidge: 
Ewing R. Emison, Vincennes, Ind., Mrs. 
Alvin T. Hert, Louisville, Ky., and Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Luther Eli Smith, St. 
Louis Mo. Appointed by the Speaker of 
the House: Representatives William R. 
Wood (Rep.), of Lafayette, Ind.; Albert 
H. Vestal (Rep.), of Anderson, Ind., and 
Ralph, Gilbert (Dem.), of Shelbyville, 
Ind. Appointed by the President Pro 
Tem of the Senate: Senators James F. 
Watson (Rep.), of Rushville, Ind.; 
Simeon D. Fess (Rep.), of Yellow 
Springs, Ohio; 
(Dem.), of Memphis, Tenn. 
by the George Rogers Clark Memorial 
Commission of Indiana: Thomas Tag- 
gart, D. Frank Culbertson, Lee -Burns, 
Lew M. O’Bannon, Mrs. Anne Studebaker 
Carlisle, and Clem J. Richards, the last 
named of Terre Taute, Ind., and Chair- 
man of the George Rogers Clark Memo- 
rial Commission of Indiana. 


Contract Is Awarded 
For Veterans’ Hospital 


The United States Veterans’ Bureau 
has awarded the contract for the con- 
struction of a new veterans’ hospital at 
Fargo, North Dakota, to Mades Madson, 
of Minneapolis, Minn., at his bid of 
$229,100, it was announced orally at the 
Bureau on June 23. 

The new hospital will also contain 
quaricrs for regional veteran activities, 
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| subject to 
diseases of the eyes and ears, skin, to | 


age. The full text of the statement fol- | ome 





| puerperal 


The United States is not | 





and Kenneth McKellar | 
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It was found that the higher female 
sickness rate did not hold true for chil- 
dren under 10 years of age. Boy babies 
and small boys were apparently more 
infectious diseases and to 


colds and other respiratory conditions, 
and to digestive troubles, than were 
girls of the same age. But as soon as 
adolescent period of life began, 
the sickness rate of the girls became 
higher than that of boys and the fe- 


male rate for practically all diseases was | 


actually higher than that of the males, 
throughtout adult life. Women suffer 


more than men from sicknesses due to | 


the common types of respiratory diseases, 
to digestive and nervious. disorders, 
and to diseases and conditions of the 
kidneys and heart. This in spite of the 
fact that the death rate among older 
women is lower than that of older men. 

There were some exceptions to this 
general rule for persons over 10 years 
of age. One was that the frequency of 
accidents was greater among males than 
among females at every age of life. The 


proverbial greater adventuresomeness of | 


boys was shown by the fact that in the 


age period five to nine years the fre- | 


quency of accidents of all kinds among 


boys was much greater than that among | 


girls of the same age; but in adolescent 
ages, the sex difference in this cause 
diminished considerably, although the 
accident rate of girls never exceeded 
that of boys. 


the results of other studies on adults at 
work, which have been conducted by 
the Public Health Service in cooperation 
with certain industrial establishments, 


and are in accordance with the records | 
of absences among school children due | 
| to sickness that have been collected over 


a period of years. 

The age period in which human beings 
are most free from sickness of any kind 
is between 20 and 25 years. 


ject to illness, but in late childhood and 
adolescence the “curve of ill-health” 
drops rapidly to a minimum; thereafter 
it greatly rises until another maximum 
is reached in old age. 

The causes of sickness at different 
ages were carefully recorded, the prac- 
ticing physicians of the town cooper- 
ating to the fullest extent in making 


these records medically correct. One of | 
that . 


the most striking results was 
respiratory illnesses accounted for over 
half of the illnesses at every age. 
Aside from the predominance of 
respiratory causes, particularly the so- 


called “common cold,” it was found that | 


cach principal period of life is character- 
ized by certain causes of illness. In child- 


hood, illnesses other than respiratory, are | 


due chiefly to communicable diseases, 
such as measles, whooping cough, chicken- 


pox, diphtheria, and scarlet fever, to dis- | 
eases and conditions of the skin, ears, | 


eyes, and teeth, and to nervous and di- 
gestive disorders. In older ages illness, 
other than respiratory, is caused by the 
so-called “organic group” of diseases and 
conditions—those bf the circulatory sys- 


tem, nervous system, and the kidneys, | 


illness resulting from these causes are 
at their lowest incidence in adolescence 
and young adult ages. 

The only major causes which result 
in a higher rate of sicknes sin young 
adult ages than in any other age are 
conditions, and _ these, of 
course, relate to females only. Certain 
specific causes of illness do have their 
higher incidence of sickness in the young 
adult ages, such as venereal diseases, ty- 
phoid fever, and pulmonary tuberculosis, 
but compared with other causes, they do 
not result in a very high sickness rate. 


Two Americans Reported 
To Be Captives in Mexico 
Two Americans, W. H. Mitchell and 


John F. Hooper, have been kidnaped by 
bandits near Guadalajara, Mexico, ac- 


' cording to an announcement by the De- 
| partment of State on June 23, which fol- 


lows in full text: 


The Deppartment has received a tele- 
gram from Edward P. Lowry, American 
Consul at Guadalajara, to the effect that 


: : $s involved, 50. 
The findings of this study corroborates | a sane nt 


) In infancy | 
' and early childhood they are most sub- 


By Director of Concilia 
tion Service to Have 
Been Settled. 


Six new labor disputes were broug 
before the Department of Labor for s 
tlement during the week ended June 
according to Hugh L. Kerwin, Direct 
of the Conciliation Service of the TD 
partment. sa 

At the close of the week, theye e 
46 strikes before the Departmé@nt 
settlement and, in addition, 14 contr 
versies which had not reached the stri 
stage. 

Five labor disputes were reported 
have been adjusted during the week. 

The following is a list of the new la 
disputes showing the name of the com 
pany affected, the nature of the dispufj 
the craftsmen concerned, the status ay 
cause of the dispute and the number § 
workers involved: i 

Lenard Construction Co., Cedar Raj 
ids. Iowa.—Threatened strike; craw 
building crafts; status, pending; caus§ 
non-union men employed; number 
workers involved, not stated. id 

Lehigh and Wilkes-Barre Coal Cornq 
pany, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.—Strike; crafty 
drivers; status, adjusted; cause, tvj 
drivers discharged; number of worke7 
involved, 250. a 

Honesdale Silk Company, Pa.—Strik 
craft, textile workers; status, pending) 
cause, wage cut of 10 per cent; numb@ 

Standard Oil Company of Indian 
Whiting, Ind—Controversy; craft, en] 
ployes; status, pending; cause, neg 
stated; arbitrator appointed by the D@ 
partment of Labor by request; numb 4 
of workers involved, not stated. 4 

Building, Moline and Rock Island, Ij 
and Davenport, Iowa.—Strike; cpp i) 
building trades; status, pending; caus 
working agreements; number of worl] 
ers involved, not stated. ‘ 

Trolley men and bus drivers, New Hi) 
ven, Conn.—Threatened strike; crafi 
drivers; status, pending; cause, workin’ 
conditions, etc.; number of workers it’ 
volved, not stated. ) 

The following is a list of adjustmeng 
reported showing the name of the con] 
pany affected, the nature of the disput” 
the craftsmen concerned, the cause ¢7 
the dispute, the terms of settlement an” 
the number of workers involved: 

Lehigh and Wilkes-Barre Coal Con) 
pany, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.—Strike; craf! 


| drivers; cause of dispute, drivers dis 


charged; terms, returned; case to g) 
through proper channels; number ce 
workers involved, 250. .&§ 
Painters and paperhangers, Aller 
town, Pa.—Strike; craft, building; cause 
asked 2212 cents per hour increase ¢* 
$1.12%4 per hour; terms, strike calle’ 
off; no concessions granted; number c¢ 
workers involved, 200. : 
Barbers, Chelsea, Mass.—Strike; craf 
barbers; cause, renewal of agreement, 
terms, agreement satisfactorily renewed] 
number of workers involved, 21. 4 
Barbers, Boston, Mass.—Strike; craf: 
barbers; cause, hours and wages; nl 
agreement renewed and barbers returiWe) 
to work; number of workers involved] 
800. 
Capital Fur Shop, Washington, D. C.—j 
Strike; craft, fur workers; cause, allege} 
violation of agreement; terms, settled if 


® 


#| 


| conference; number of workers involve i 


14, 


V. H. Mitchell and John F. Hooper 
American mining engineers, were kid 


naped on the morning of June 22 b¥ 


' rebels at Rio Blanco, 15 miles north 0} 


Guadalajara, while en route to Mez 
quital del Oro. The Consul adds thi 
their chauffeur returned with a note say} 
ing the rebels wanted 18,000 pesos an* 
“we are all right but do not know fo 
how long.” Mr. Lowry adds that he ad} 
vised military headquarters immediatel, 
and the latter claims that troops are ii 
pursuit. 

The Department has received a tele 
gram from Mr. H. F. Arthur Schoenfeid 
American Charge d’Affaires at Mexic 
City, stating that he has’ made urgen 
representations to the Mexican Govern! 
ment for appropriate and_ energetii 
measures to secure the safe release 0: 
Messrs. Mitchell and Hooper. 
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Senator Norris Says Guilty Now Escape 
Justice Through Technicalities of Law 


Cites Recent Cases 
In Federal Courts 


Verdicts in Oil Trial Criticized 
By Chairman of Judiciary 
Committee. 


Calling attention to recent oil cases 
jn the Federal courts, Senator Norris 
(Rep.), of Nebraska, Chairman of the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary, in a 
written statement June 23, declared that 
technicalities in American criminal pro- 
a@edure have become loopholes for es- 
cape of the guilty. He said criminal 
procedure has fallen down and that re- 
cent important cases have gone cat to 
demonstrate ground ground for the lay- 
enough he cannot be convicted: 
crime.” 


Senator Norris referred to the verdict | 


in the trial of Robert W. Stewart, of 
the Standard Oil Company, of Indiana, 
as typical and said that verdict was “a 
demonstration that under our system of 
criminal jurisprudence a hundred million 
dollars cannot be convicted.” , He also 
declared that “the critic of this system 
necessary for the escape of millionaire 
prisoners almost takes his life in his 
hands if he dares to find fault.” 

The full text of the statement follows: 

It is generally conceded that the 
criminal procedure of our country has 
fallen down. The ancient forms still re- 
main. The technicalities, the | delays, 
have made it difficult and often impossi- 
ble to secure convictions where there 
ig practically no dispute as to the guilt 
of the defendant. This is particularly 
true where the defendant has sufficient 
wealth or has wealthy friends who are 
willing to contribute to his defense. — 

The ancient precedents of judicial 
procedure, many of them centuries old, 
were originally landmarks for the pro- 
‘ection of the innocent against the op- 
pression of tyrannical monarchs. Our 
procedure, particularly in our criminal 
courts, has not kept pace with the ad- 
vancing civilization of the world. Many 
of these technicalities, hoary with age, 
adopted originally as shields for the in- 
nocent, have become the loopholes for 
the escape of the guilty, and the com- 
mon belief of the laymen, founded 
upon a great deal of reason, is that if 
a man has money enough he cannot 
be convicted of crime. 


Says Recent Cases 
Demonstate His Belief 


The country has recently been brought 
face to face with exceedingly important 
and prominent cases that have gone far 
to illustrate and demonstrate the ground 
for this belief. For several years, all 
patriotic citizens have stood aghast and 
have been humiliated at the wonderful 
disclosures made, principally by Senate 
investigating committees, wherein, among 
other crimes, it was shown that some 
millionaire oil speculators had debauched 
and bribed high officials in the Govern- 
ment for the purpose of gaining title to 
extremely valuable oil reserves. The 
main and material facts stand practically 
undisputed. Civil actions have been 
@commenced by the Government against 
Sinclair and Doheny and these illegal 
leases have been cancelled and the prop- 
erty restored to the Government. 
the Supreme Court of the United States 

The facts have been passed upon by 
and they have denounced these transfers 
as fraudulent and illegal. Everybody 
knows that these undisputed things could 
not happen without the parties bringing 
them about having violated the law and 
having been guilty of treasonable and 
heinous crimes; and yet, upon trial for 
these offenses, Doheny, Sinclair and Fall 
have been, in our criminal courts, de- 
clared, innocent. 


So we have the remarkable condition | 


of the highest court in the fand declaring 
these transfers fradulent and illegal and 
our criminal courts, in defiance of these 
decisions, holding that the perpetrators 
of the crimes are innocent. 
fectly apparent, if the Supreme Court is 
right in setting aside these transfers and 


holding them to be illegal, that those | 


who brought them about must be crimi- 
nally guilty. 
cannot be innocent if these transfers of 
Government property were 
about by fraud and bribery. 
Mixed up and closely conneeted with 
these cases were Bleckmer, O’Neil and 


Stewart, who, with Sinclair, were repre- | 


sentatives of the various oil companies 
interested. in the transactions; and out 
of the maze of transactions and investi- 


Oil, Company of Indiana, was tried for a 
minor offense, a sort of subsidiary mat- 
ter. n 


our country has. broken down, 
Particular Case 


Of Minor Importance 


Mr, Stewart was charged with having 
refused to answer questions submitted to 
him by a Senate committee charged 
with the investigation of the entire mat- 
ter. The law provides that any person 
testifying as a witness before an investi- 
gating committee of the House or Sen- 
ate who refuses to, answer pertinent 
questions is guilty of a misdemeanor and 
can be punished by a small fine and a 
short term in jail. 

To begin with, it should be stated 
that this particular case against Mr. 
Stewart was of minor importance. It is 
valuable only to illustrate the general 
rule. Standing alone and’ by itself it 
is of small consequence, but it does dem- 
onstrate how men of wealth, by the em- 
ployment of an array of able lawyers, 
under our technical and antiquated sys- 
tem, are able to- deceive juries and ob- 
tain verdicts of acquittal where, under 
the undisputed facts, the defendant is 
guilty, 

The only questions involved in the 
Stewart case were: Had he testified as 
a witness before the Committee? Were 
the questions asked him, and did he re- 
fuse to answer? There is no dispute 
about any of these propositions. Mr. 
Stewart admits and has never denied 
that the questions were asked him and 
that. he refused to answer. The court 
held that the questions were pertinent 
and, therefore, under the undisputed evi- 
dence, .as far as the evidence was ma- 
terial in the case, the jury had nothing 
to do except to return a verdict of guilty. 

As a matter of fact, however, this case 
consumed more than ten days of the 
time of the court, the jury, the lawyers, 
the bailiffs, and all the other clerks and 
supernumeraries of the court. It cost 
the taxpayers of the country many 

a of dollars. It prevented the 


¥ 





It is per- | 


Fall, Doheny and Sinclair | 


brought | 


> 


court and the jury from considering 
other cases of imporfance and merit that 
were held in abeyance during this tedious 
delay. The abl lawyers for the defense 
led the jury over unlimited fields of ex- 
ploration, into various side issues, and 
turned their minds from the only issue in 
the case by the introduction of evidence 
that had no more to do with the case 
than the flowers that bloom in the spring- 
time. 


Jurors Said to Be Confused 
On Immaterial Matters 


They were thus able to confuse the 
mind of the jury and lead them entirely 
away from the only material matter 
involved in the case. They offered evi- 
dence as to the procedure in the Senate 
and the procedure before the Committee 


| and many other things, with the result 
man’s belief that-“if a man has money | 
of a | 


that the-real issue was lost and the minds 
of the jurors were confused on imma- 
terial matters that had nothing what- 
ever to do with the guilt or innocence 
of the defendant. A poor man, or one 
who did not have rich friends who were 
able and willing to employ an array of 
expensive attorneys would never have 
been able to make this defense. 

If Mr. Stewart had been a laborer in 
the streets of Washington, he would have 
been on his way to jail within two hours 
after the jury was impaneled. 

When a verdict of “Not Guilty” was 
rendered, in answer to a question pro- 
pounded to me by representatives of the 
Press, I said this verdict was a travesty 
upon justice and was another illustration 
that under our system of criminal pro- 
cedure it was impossible to convict a 
hundred million dollars. For this ex- 
pression of opinion I was not only 
severely criticized in the public press, 
but I was unmercifully condemned and 
excoriated by the leading attorney for 
the defense. 


I mention this only to show one of the 
great difficulties in,bringing about a re- 
form in our criminal procedure. Mil- 
lionaire criminals are interested in op- 
posing any change. They want the 
ancient methods preserved. It offers 
them an avenue of escape that is denied 
to the ordinary citizen. Their attorneys 
are employed not only to defend them in 
court but to abuse and misrepresent, 
through the public press and otherwise, 
anyone who dares to criticize the results 
that come about from this unicivilized 
method of criminal procedure; and men 
hesitate to express their honest opinions 
because they know, if they do, the de- 
fendants who have had the benefit of our 
loose procedure will, through the use of 


| their funds, hold up to public ridicule 


anyone who dares to intimate that such 
silly and foolish procedure is an opening 
for the guilty rather than a shield for 
the innocent. 


Made No Charges 
Against Court 


This attorney, with the same shrewd- 
ness that he. deceived the jury, under- 
takes to deceive the public by saying that 
my statement was not only contemptible 
but was, in effect, a charge against the 
honesty of the men and women who 
served on the jury; and, in effect, he 
charges that all members of the Senate 
who take any interest in prosecutions are 
attempting to. make puppets. of the 
courts and are entirely out ‘of place in 
making any comment. 

It must be observed that in the state- 
ments I made, I made no charge against 
the court. I did not impugn the honest 
motives of the jury. I did not even criti- 
cize the defendant himself, or his able 
attorney who has gone out of his way to 
heap abuse upon me. I have no fault to 
find even with these attorneys for taking 
every technical advantage that the law 
affords. They have no doubt had many 
a laugh over the way in which they fooled 
the jury in this éase and how they de- 
ceived them and led them astray. That 
they fooled them and deceived them and 
led them astray from the only issue they 
were called upon to decide is quite evi- 
dent from the statements that members 
of the jury have given to the public 
press. 

The attorneys for Mr. Stewart not only 
deceived the-jury as to what they were 
called upon to decide, but they deceived 
them further by leading them to believe 
that I was making an attack upon their 
honesty, and several of these jurors who 
have aired their views in the newspapers 
have joined with the attorney in his con- 
demnation of me for this statement I 
made in regard to the verdict. 

_ One of these jurymen says that the 
jury, in its deliberations, gave no con- 





: | wealth of the defendant. 
gations, Mr. Stewart, of the Standard | 


_ I want to use his case as an illus- | 
tration of how the criminal procedure of | 


sideration to the wealth or the lack of 
I have never 
doubted that, and yet it is absolutely 
true that unless the defendant had the 
money, or someone supplied him with 
the money, to hire these five or six very 
able attorneys, he would never have 
found it possible, through the fechnicali- ; 
ties of the law, to put before the jury 
the vast amount of immaterial and 
irrelevant evidence which led them 
astray. 

This. juryman says that’ no evidence 
on that subject was offered. Of course 
not. The defendant himself would have 
objected to such evidence and the court 
would undoubtedly have ruled it out. 
And yet, it was that wealth and that 
wealth alone that enabled him to hire 
half as many attorneys as there were 
jurors’in the box, and at least one of 
these attorneys felt that he had not 
fully earned his fee in securing the 
acquittal ef his client and that he was 
called “upon to abuse and misrepresent, 
in the public —press, anyone who dared 
to criticize the result of the trial. 

i 


Has No Doubt That 
Jurymen Were Conscientious 


This juryman said, in this newspaper 
article, “The jury found Mr. Stewart nét 
guilty because we were impressed by the 
slipshod methods followed by the Senate 
Committee and the Senate itself.” In 
the name of common sense, what had the 
jury to do with the slipshod methods of 
the Senate or the slipshod methods of the 
committee? Did these methods throw 
any light upon whether Mr. Stewart’ was 
sworn as a witness and whether he re- 
fused to answer the questions that were 
submitted ? This juryman says also that 
the jury did not believe a quorum of ‘the 
committee was present when these par- 
ticular questions were asked and, fur- 
ther, that the examination of Mr, Stew- 
art before the committee could very well 
have been postponed until after the Sin- 
clair trial where Mr. Stewart was sum- 
moned as a witness, and which was given 
as & reason why Mr. Stewart did. refuse 
to answer'the questions submitted by the 
committee, 


Does anyone who is intelligent believe 


for a moment that these things had any- ‘Final results of the Scuth Shetland ex. whaling companies, ,, 


Asserts Millionaires 
Cannot Be Convicted 


Critic of System of Jurispru- 
dence Declared to “Take His 
Life in His Hands.”’ 


thing to do with the guilt or the in- 
nocence of the defendant who was tried 
for refusing to answer a question sub- 
mitted by the committee, the asking of 
which and the refusal to answer being 
both admitted by him? 

This juryman says they listened to tes- 
timony patiently for 10 days. This, of 
course, is true. I have no doubt they 
were conscientious, but that they were 
misled by the procedure followed, no noe 
who has any acquaintance with lawsuits 
will for a moment deny. And suppose it 
is true that the jury did not like the way 
the committee kept its records. What 
has that to do with the guilt or the in- 
nocence of the defendant As a matter 
of fact, it could be easily shown that if 
these objections, which seemed to bring 
about a verdict of acquittal, were ap- 
plied generally and were good, it would 
nullify more than half of all the laws 
passed by Congress or by any State 
Legislature in the land. 


Questions Said to Be 
Immaterial to Trial 


Evidence was offered to show that laws 
were sometimes passed in the Senate 
when an actual quorum of the Senate was 
not present, but when these laws were 
passed it was admitted that no point of 
no quorum had been made and that the 
records showed that a quorum was 
present, 
quorum was asecertained to be present, 
until. the point of no quorum was 
made, the Senate or the committee con- 
tinued to transact business without stop- 
ping every time anything was done io 
see whether there was a_ physical 
quorum present. 

It was conceded that if, when Mr. 
Stewart testified and when the questions 
were asked him, a quorum of the com- 
mittee was not physically present and 
he had refused to answer on the ground 
that no quorum was present, a quorum 
would have been brought in before any 
= proceedings would have been 

ad. 


Everyone familiar with legislative pro- 
cedure knows that when a meeting of a 
legislative body or a committee takes 
place, under a legal call, that a quorum 
is presumed to be present until the con- 
trary appears, and that often laws are 
passed by legislative bodies at times 
when there is not a physical quorum 
present. 

All these questions, however, were en- 
tirely immaterial in the Stewart trial. 
None of them threw any light upon 
the point as to whether the questions 
were asked him and whether he refused 
to answer. 

Further evidence that the jury decided 
this case upon improper and immaterial 
evidence is the published statement of 
the foreman of the jury that they did 
not believe that regular minutes of the 
committee were kept. This foreman fur- 
ther said, in substance, that Senators 
were desirous of imposing penalties when 
they themselves paid no attention to 
what their own laws required. 

In other words, where a man was on 
trial for refusing to answer the ques- 
tions of a committee after he had been 
sworn as a witness, especially at a time 
when he made no objection himself as to 
the legality of the meeting or the legality 
of the procedure, it would be a good de- 
fense to say, in a criminal trial, where it 
is admitted he had violated the law, that 
Senators were not doing their duty as 
the jury thought they ought to do. This 
only demonstrates the charge that under 
our procedure able attorneys can lead 
the jury astray and deceive them not 
only as to their duty but as to the issues 
involved. 


Says Trial Is Only 
Illustration of Many 


Stewart was on trial for refusing to 
answer a question. The defense is that 
the Committee did not keep minutes as 
it should have, done; the Senate does 
its business in a slipshod manner, and 
that Senators do not themselves obey 
the laws which they pass. I venture to 
say that, if this theory is correct and if 
this procedure were given universal ap- 
plication, the same objection could be 
made to nine-tenths of the criminal 
trials in every State in the Union, and 
that it would be an absolute impossibil- 
ity, when the defendant has money 
enough to hire able lawyers, to secure 
a conviction, anywhere in America. 

So it is fair to state that the Stewart 
trial illustrates the proposition that every 
such verdict is a travesty upon justice 
and a demonstration that, under our sys- 
tem of criminal jurisprudence, a hundred 
million dollars cannot be convicted. 

The Stewart trial is only an illustra- 
tion of many. Unimportant as it is, it 
illustrates a general rule, and no man 
dare openly or publicly criticize such 
procedure without being followed, 
through the means of the public press, 
with denunciation and condemnation for 
any suggestion of any reform or any 
change in our out-of-date system of juris- 
prudence. 

The critic of this system necessary for 
the escape of millionaire prisoners al- 
most takes his life in his hand if he dares 
to find fault. His motive is perverted and 
those who wrongfully condemn him are 
joined by the honest jurors who have 
been unconsciously deceived into render- 
ing a verdict that violates, not only the 
law, but common sense as well. 


Norwegian Whalers 
Establish Record 


A; record in the history of Norwegian 
whaling has been made in the 1927-1928 
whaling season just closed in Norway, 
according to a report from Consul Gen- 
eral Louis G. Dreyfus, Oslo, made public 
June 22, by the Department of Com- 
merce. With. but one exception all fields 
exceeded all expectations, the total yield 
amounting to about 745,000 barrels, the 
report states. : 

The full text of the report follows: 

Several expeditions sent off one month 
earlier than usual began operations in 
the pack ice the past season, with the re- 
sult that they already had produced large 
yields before the others reached the fields. 
The reports received were promising 
from the very start and continued so, 
with few exceptions, throughout the en- 
tive season, 





4-H Clubs Advised 
Of Opportunities to 


Improve Farm Life 


Chief of Cooperative Exten- 
sion Work Addresses Boys 
And Girls in National 
Club Camp. 


Rural community life, rural home life, 
leadership and _ citizenship provide 


4-H clubs throughout the country, under 
cooperative direction of the Department 
of Agriculture and State agricultural 
colleges, it was stated orally June 23 by 
the chief, C. B. Smith, Cooperative Ex- 
tension Work, Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Dr. Smith addressed the second na- 
tional 4-H club camp held in Washing- 
ton, where 148 champion farm boys and 
girls representing 39 States have been 
brought into contact with the Federal 
Government for a country-wide discus- 
sion of various phases of country life. 
Each State has sent two boys and two 
girls, chosen for outstanding achieve- 
ments in club activities. 


Purpose of Club Activities. 


“An enriched country life, an alert, 
satisfied, progressive rural people, an 
efficient agriculturae and an adequate 
food and clothing supply are the ends 
sought in the club work,” declared Dr. 
Smith. “The work constitutes a part of 
the national agricultural extension sys- 
tem which provides 2 means of instruc- 
tion through community, farm and home 
demonstrations. 

“The purpose of the clubs is to help 
country boys and girls improve rural 
farm and home practices and the social 
life of their own communities, to learn 


! the possibilities of rural life, to help 
In other words, that when a ! 


themselves become efficient farmers and 
home makers, and to have the oppor- 
tunity of becoming public spirited useful 
citizens and leaders in rural affairs.” 

“Bach of the 48 Land Grant Colleges 
and the Department of Agriculture direct 
club work under the provisions of the 
Smith-Lever Act”, said Dr. Smith. In 
1927, the enrollment of 619,712 boys and 
girls represented the greatest number 
engaged in club work since its inaugura- 
tion, 


Majority Complete Work. 

Of this number, 899,107 completed 
their work. This is a percentage of 64.4 
per cent of those enrolled who completed 
every detail required in their undertak- 
ings, while in 1925 and 1926 there were 
completion percentages of 58 and 62.8 
per cent respectively. 

Projects undertaken by club members 
in 1927, continued Dr. Smith and com- 
pleted, numbered 776,029. A total of 2,- 
456 State club camps were held. Reports 
on club work within the counties were 
received from 2,622 county extension 
agents, for an average project enrollment 
per agent of 369. 


“Self development, through providing 
an opportunity for the boys and girls to 
share responsibilities in keeping with 
their ability and in giving them a part 
in solving the problems of rural commu- 
nities, is a leding objective of the club 
organization,” stated Dr. Smith. “The 
ages of the club members are from 10 
to 20 years inclusive. 

“These are critical years in the life of 
a boy or a girl. The habits formed and 
the ways of. doing things during these 
years cling to them with tenacity dur- 
ing the remainder of their lives. This 
great army of young people, trained in 
improved farm and home activities, has 
had a marked effect upon the agriculture 
of our country. 

“The work is voluntary. The members 
are trained to work together, counsel to- 
gether, play together, cooperate and 
achieve. One of the greatest needs of 
rural people today is greater cooperation 
among themselves. Club work trains in 
such cooperation.” 

Enactment in the second session of the 
Seventieth Congress of the Capper- Ket- 
cham bill for the further development of 
the cooperative system for extension 
work in agriculture and home-economics 
will undoubtediy expand the work with 
farm women and farm boys and girls, 
said Dr. Smith. A total of $20,000 is 
made available July 1, 1928 to each State 
and the territory of Hawaii. 


Federal Aid to States. 


_A similar sum and an additional $500,- 
000 appropriation to be divided each 
fiscal year following is also authorized, 
in addition to extension funds available 
under the Smith-Lever Act of May 8, 
1914, The allotments are made in the 
proportion which the rural population of 
each State bears to the total rural popu- 
lation of the United States, provided 
that a like amount.is available from the 
State or sources within the State. 

“Under the stipulations of the Capper- 
Ketcham Act,” declared Dr. Smith, 
“marked progress must unquestionably 
be made toward our goal of rendering 
available to every farm man, woman, boy 
and girl who desires it, the information 
that the State agricultural colleges and 
the Department of Agriculture have for 
their use.” 

In the past, it was explained, the Fed- 
eral Government has spent $8,600,000 
annually on agricultural extension work 
which includes the 4-H club work. In- 
cluding all funds expended in the same 
beter the total exceeds $21,000,000 an- 
nually. ° 


peditions reached 279,650 barrels com- 
pared with 181,892 barrels in the 1926- 
1927 season with an additional company 
operating. 

The season at South Georgia was very 
satisfactory in the beginning, but the 
turning point came in January. On Jan- 
uary 30, 1928, the production of the three 
Norwegian companies operating at South 
Georgia was 126,000 barrels compared 
with 125,200 the previous season. 

At South Orkney, where A-S Tons- 
berg Hvalfangeri. operated with one 
cookery and three whaling boats, the 
catch was started at the end of October. 
Viewed in its entirety, the season was 
declared very satisfactory, and was 
closed on April 7 with a yield of 44,700 
barrels as compared with 42,000 barrels 
in the preceding season. 

Value of the year’s catch is estimated 
at between 60 and 62,000,000 kroner. It 
is possible that the latter figure will 
be reached, inasmuch as the quality of 
the oil has been reported greatly im- 
proved this year, said due to the fact 
that it is produced immediately after the 
— _ caught. 

e Norwegian whalin i 
which included three mae eetions 14 
cookeries, one secondary cookery, three 
transport vessels and 63 whaling boats, 
gave employment to about 3.500 men in 
the 1927-1928 season. About 50,000,000 
kroner are invested in -the Norwegian 


problems for solution by boys and giris 
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of Icebergs Will Be Studied 


By Coast Guard for Protection of Vessels 


Foreign Governments Cooperate in Expedition to Baffin 
Bay; Soundings Also to Be Made. 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


This appalling marine disaster was 
answered by an international convention 
for the safety of life at sea, held in 
London, England, in November, 1914. 
Fourteen maritime nations there signed 
a pact to establish a vigilant patrol of 
the ice-infested waters southeast of New- 
foundland, and to defray the cost of this 
service by proportional appropriations 
from year to year. The United States 
was invited to take over the work, and 
the Coast Guard and the Hydrographic 
Office has since performed the actual 
work. The Coast Guard has been car- 
rying on now for the past 14 years. 
Purpose of Trip 
Is Safety of Vessels 

Every springtime, in March, two able, 
seagoing vessels sail from Boston for 
the vicinity of the ice fields, and there 


they remain, relieving each other, on | 
constant guard until the danger season | 


is over, usually the middle of July. No 
higher tribute could be paid to the Coast 
Guard and its commandant, Rear Ad- 


miral F. C. Billard, than the fact that | 


no lives have been lost due to collision 
with ice in the area patroled since the 
Coast Guard has taken over this work. 
The Coast Guard has performed a very 
thorough service, the main problem be- 
ing to learn more regarding the drift 
of the iceberg, and telling shipping in 
advance where the dangerous ice is apt 
to drift. 

The radio has made all this possible, 
for every night and every morning, trans- 
atlantic liners cease their wireless oper- 
ations, and concentrate their attention on 
listening for the broadcast report of ice, 
sent out by the patrol vessel, thus per- 
mitting ships 400 miles on either side of 
the danger zone to learn the location 
of looming icebergs in their paths, and 
consequently they can head southward 
to safety. Little does the great mass 
of people travelling across the Atlantic 
in spacious, luxurious saloons realize the 
hazardous work which is being carried 
on there in mid-Atlantic. 

The problem of making life and prop- 
erty more safe at sea in passing through 
the ice regions has been solved to a 
great extent by the extensive program 
of oceanography carried on by the Coast 
Guard. Little was known before 1912 
or 1914 regarding the drift of the bergs, 
their rate of melting, and the degree of 
danger which they formed to passing 
traffic, except for the fact that they 
mostly came from Greenland, and that 
they finally melted in the offshore waters 
of the Atlantic, which appeared consid- 
erably of a mystery. Over 3,000 obser- 
vations, therefore, have been compiled 
during the last 10 years by the ice-patrol 
vessels. The program has consisted of 
securing observations of temperature and 


Army Band to Attend ; 


Seville Exposition 








Opportunity Due to Repertoire 
Of Latin-American Music. 


Its repertoire of Latin-American music 
has won for the United States Army 
Band the opportunity to attend the In- 
ternational Exposition to be held in 
Seville, Spain, in 1929, the Department 
of War announced June 25. The full text 
of the department’s statement follows: 

The United States Army Band will at- 
tend the International Exposition at 
Seville, Spain, in the spring of 1929, 
without expense to the War Department. 
The Commissioner General of the United 
States’ participation in the International 
Exposition, Thomas E. Campbell, has in- 
dicated that exposition funds are avail- 
able to cover the transportation and other 
necessary expenses of the band on the 
trip. 

This tour will start from Washington 
about the middle of April in time to con- 
nect with the Leviathan’s first voyage of 
the season out of New York for Europe. 
Upon its embarking at Cherbourg, the 
band will go by rail to Paris where a 
concert will be given. The tour will 
then continue. to the northern part of 
Spain with a stop at the famous seaside 
resort of San Sebastian. The next stop 
will be at Madrid, the capital of Spain, 
from which the band will proceed on to 
Seville for the exposition. It is planned 
for the Army Band to spend the month 
of May at the exposition and play two 
concerts daily. The return trip will be 
made early in June. Captain Curtis B. 
Allway, commanding the Army Band, 
has been designated to arrange the de- 
tails of the trip and make the necessary 
preparations in collaboration with the 
Commissioner General. 

The International Exposition, which 
will open in March, will have as partici- 
pants the republics of the New World, 
Spain and Portugal. The United States 
has erected three buildings which will 
house its Governmental and private ex- 
hibits. ; 

In an endeavor to feature Latin 
American music, Capt. William J. Stan- 
nard, the leader, communicated with con- 
ductors of the outstanding musical or- 
ganizations in southern countries of the 
Western Hemisphere and arranged to 
borrow the manuscript of unpublished 
music. More. than 400 selections have 
been received and from this collection 
30 complete programs are being ar- 
ranged for use of the band. Many of 
the pieces were copied by hand from the 
original. 

The Army Band thereby is making 
available for the first time many aborigi- 
nal selections coming from Guarani, In- 
can, Mayan, and Toltec-Aztec peoples. 
Warrant Officer Theodore Bingert has 
adapted for full military band usage 
many of these impressive selections 
which have come down to us from the 
past and the Army Band is featuring 
them on its forthcoming tour. 

The fact that the band has thus added 
to its repertoire selections from Latin 
America influenced the Commissioner 
General to suggest to the Secretary of 
War the propriety of having the band 
visit the exposition and play this origi- 
nal music of the New World. 


Bulk of Wheat Imported 
From Canada Is Bonded 


A total of: 396,000 bushels of wheat 
was imported into the United States from 
Canada during the week ending June 16, 
1928, according to a report made public 
June 21 by the Department of Com- 
merce. Of this amount 18,000 bushels 
for cersumption in this 
while 378,000 bushels were bonded in 

ills for grinding into flour for export, 


none tneahdtn cantina * j 








country | 
and paid import duty, the report states, | 


salinity at various depths at various 
so-called stations, carefully selected in 
the danger area. The ocean currents 
have been computed from these data in 
accordance with a mathematical for- 
mula, and based upon the principle that 


ocean currents are due to differences in | 


the specific gravity of the water. Water 
will flow from the place where it is 
relatively light to another region where 


it is proportionately heavy, and this, j 


combined with the fact of earth rota- 
tion, permits the scientists on ice patrol 
to issue regular weekly current maps, 


United States Weather Bureau. 


| Will Select Crew 
| On Basis of Fitness 


The Coast Guard, has, in in the course 
of this work, now secured a really quite 
correct picture of current and jice condi- 


tions in the immediate area south of New ! 


foundland, and near the _ transatlantic 


steamship tracks, but little is known of | 
the wild and unexplored stormy region | 


northward between Laborador and Green- 
land. Soon a little 125-foot Coast Guard 
boat will be entering these storm-tossed, 
foggy waters, and, it is hoped will 
snatch from them a long contained mys- 
tery. 
adventure in the expedition which has 


appealed to Coast Guard crews, and none 
| but the most fit.and well selected men | 
| are to be taken. 
been received from volunteers eager to |! 
stormy | 


H | 


Smith, United States Coast Guard, who | 
is in command of the exploring vessel | 


Many applications have 
go despite the dangers, the 
weather, and the hardships. 


Lieutenant Commander Edward 


has had about 10 years service in the ice 
regions on ice patrol duty. He is a trained 
oceanographer, having spent two years in 


at Harvard 
Mass. 


scientifice research 


versity, ‘Cambridge, Lieutenant 


| N. G. Ricketts is second in command, an } 


energetic and zealous officer, who has 
also seen service in the ice regions. 
The vessel, to many people, would 
seem insignificantly small, she being only 
125 feet in length, but nevertheless em- 
bodies many exemplary 
No fuel or supplies will be obtained 
north of Sydney, Nova Scotia, and, there- 
fore, it requires a craft not only of ex- 
traordinary seaworthiness, but one 
which has an unusual cruising radius. 
The little ship Marion is a Diesel engine 
boat, capable of cruising one quarter of 
the way around the earth without seek- 
ing replenishment of her fuel. This ship 


today is being fitted out in New London, | 
Conn., with all manner of apparatus and | 


appurtenances capable of wresting 
secrets from old Father Neptune. 
addition to the observations of tempera- 
ture, salinity, and current, the Marion 
will take the depth of water every half 


hour during her cruise by means of an | 


electric set of amplifiers lodged in the 
hull which catch the echo from an elec- 
tric oscillator sending out its pulsations. 

The World War gave a great impetus 
to submarine sound devices and it has 
remained to the Submarine Signal Cor- 
poration of Boston to develop an instru- 
ment commercially for securing the depth 
of the water at any place. ilt is called 
a fathometer and promises to be installed 
extensively on all sea-going craft of any 
size. 


Attention Given 


| To Soundings in Region 
The United States Hydrographic Office } 


is particularly anxious to have the Coast 
Guard expedition to the region of Baffin 
Bay secure as many soundings as pos- 
sible. There are areas of 50,000 square 


; miles over which the expedition will sail, 


in which there never has been a sound- 
ing made by man. Villages along the 


visited, their facilities and other perti- 


Office publications. 


interested in securing meterorological ob- 
servations. Date on storm tracks, per- 
centages of fog compared for both sfdes 
of Greenland and Labrador. All this will 
be an accumulation of useful informa- 
tion. 

The Danish Government is sponsoring 
a biological and oceanographical expedi- 
tion which will encompass the entire 
range of West Greenland waters this 
summer. It is lead by Commander Riis- 
Cartensen of the Royal Danish Navy who 


already has sailed in the steamer God- | 


thaab from Copenhagen. Arrangements 


have been made for the two expeditions ! 


to cooperate in their surveys, data and 


For as little as 


$5.00 a day single room with bath 
$6.00 a day double room with bath 


There is an element of danger and | 





qualifications. | 
' for the sending of school bags as tokens 


In | 
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| Trade Commission 
| Schedules Hearings 


On Public Utilities 


Former Director for Michi- 
gan Committee on Infor- 
mation Will Appear 
On June 29. 


The Federal Trade Commission an- 
nounced orally on June 28 that Alfred 
Fischer, formerly director of the Michi- 
gan Committee on Public Utility In- 
formation, now. of New York City, has 
been summoned to appear June 29 in 
the public utilities hearing of the Com- 
mission. He is called in addition to 


, oat : those already summoned from Arkansas 
for all the world similar to our better ; : 


known weather maps published by the | 
| By 


and Indiana, for June 26, 27, and 28. 
The Commission also announced that 
Lee Jones, director of the informa- 
tion bureau of Kansas Public Service 
Company, and secretary of the Kansas 
section of Middle West Division, Na- 
tional Electric Light Association at To- 
peka, who had been subpoenaed to test- 
ify on June 26, will appear on June 27. 

Earl Hodges, formerly director of the 
Arkansas Public Service Information Bu- 
reau at Little Rock and now of New 
York City, and Rex L. Brown, secretary 
and treasurer, of the Arkansas Public 
Service Information Bureau and secre- 


| tary and treasurer of the Arkansas Utili- 
| ties Association, Little Rock, will also 


appear on June 27 instead of June 26. 
Hearing on June 28. 

Those subpoenaed to testify on June 
28, as previously. announced, are: 

John C. Mellett, former executive sec- 
retary, Indiana Committee on Public 
Utility Information (now Indiana Public 
Utilities Association), and secretary- 
treasurer, Indiana Electric Light Associa- 
tion, Indianapolis. 

William Stokes, secretary, Indiana 
Public Utilities Association, Indianapolis. 

Frank O. Cuppey, general manager, 
Lafayette Telephone Campany, Lafay- 


‘ ; | ette, Ind. 
Europe on this work, and several years | : 


Uni- | 


Arthur E. Scott, director of public re- 
lations, Interstate Public Service Com- 
pany, Indianapolis. 


Mailing of School Bags 
To Mexico Is Permitted 


Special arrangements have been made 


of friendship to Mexican school children 


| in the parcel post mails, according to a 
| memorandum sent to postmasters by the 


Sécond Assistant Postmaster General, W. 
Irving Glover. The full text of the mem- 
orandum follows: 

Special arrangements have been made 
with the Postal Administration of Mex- 
ico providing that parcel post packages 
(on which the proper postage has been 
paid) addressed to the Subsecretario de 
Educacion, Mexico City, Mexico, and con- 
taining a friendship school bag sent as a 
gift from a school child in this country 
to one in Mexico may have attached 
thereto a letter (on which the proper 


| postage has been prepaid) introducing 


the sender of the school bag to the one 
who is to receive it. 

The above described parcels should be 
accepted by postmasters and forwarded 


| in regular course the same as other par- 


cel post packages for Mexico. 


records to. be exchanged, all of which 
greatly enhances the value of the entire 
program. Some of the time-famous 
questions which probably will be an- 
swered as a result of these two ocean- 
ographic expeditions this summer: Does 
a branch of the Gulf Stream actually 
dive to the bottom and finally emerge 
far north in Baffin Bay? Is the Labrador 
curren a continuous overflow from the 
Arctic Ocean? Does the East Greenland 
current stretch all the way across to 
Labrador? Why is the west coast of 
Greenland so much warmer climatically 


= p | than Baffin Land in the same latitude? 
Labrador and Greeniand coasts will he | 


Press reports of the progress of Coast 


dy : 1d | Guard’s expedition to Baffin Bay will ap- 
nent information ofa maritime character | 
recorded for publication in Hydrographic | 


pear from time to time as arrangements 
have been made to communicate with 


: i | the United States on a short wave radio 
The United States Weather Bureau is | 


set. The success of this type of com- 
munication depends to a great extent 
upon the cooperation of the amateur 
radiomen in the country. The American 
Radio Relay League has requested that 
amateurs be on the watch in order that 


!' messages from the Marion in the far 


north this summer will be picked up. 

The expedition expects to sail from 
Boston about the 10th of July. All pos- 
sible carrying capacity will be taxed to 
the limit at Sydney, N. S., which will be 
the last port of call before disappearing 
into the North. From that time on, the 
little Coast Guard boat Marion with her 
two officers and 20 men will be entirely 
on their own resources. 


GOGO) | 


1 nay 


Write for 


Booklet ‘*A”’ 


You may enjoy this 
internationally known hotel 


Even among the world’s great hotels the DRAKE is out- 
standing. Located on the shore of Lake Michigan, out 
of the noise and confusion of downtown Chicago, yet 
within five minutes of the very heart of its shopping and 
theater ‘district. Unexcelled for food and service. An un- 
usually interesting place to stop—a delightful place to 
live. Special discounts for extended stays. Chicago takes 
on a wholly new pleasure when you stop at 


Che DRAKE 


CHICAGO 
Lake Shore Drive and Michigan Avenue 


‘ \ Under the famous Blackstone management known the world over 
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.. For Computing Taxes on Alien 


»Action in Accordance 


' With War Claims Act 


Methods Prescribed for Assess- 
ment of Incomes, Profits, 
Estates. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY DE- 


CISION 4168. : 
The following regulations issued by 
the Department of the Treasury pre- 
“scribe the method of computation of in- 
come, war profits, excess profits, and 
‘estate taxes on property in the cus- 
tody of the United States under the 
"Trading with the Enemy Act. 

Provision is also made for the col- 
lection and payment of taxes found to 
be due. The regulations were issued 
in accordance with the provisions of 
Section 18, Settlement of War Claims 
Act of 1928. 

Provision is made for a tentative com- 
putation of the taxes payable by the 

person to whom the property held by 
the Alien Property Custodian is return- 
able so that the return of such prop- 
erty may not be delayed. This course 
will be follewed, it is prescribed, un- 
“Yess the person to whom the property 
is returnable notifies the Commissioner 

"of Internal Revenue that he prefers to 
await the final computation of the 
taxes. 

The regulations allow the person to 
whom the property is returnable to give 
bond guaranteeing payment of the tax 
when it is apparent that the final com- 
putation cannot be made within two 
months. : 

The full text of the regulations fol- 
lows: : 


Payment of Faxes 
By Custodian Authorized 


To Collectors of Internal Revenue and 
others concerned: Section 24, Trading 
with the Enemy Act, as amended (as 
amended by Section 18, Settlement of 
War Claims Act of 1928), (40 Stat. L. 


1072) 
Taxation 


earnings (including amounts allocated or 
payable out of the unallocated interest 
fund), income payable under section 23, 
and amounts payable under section 10, 
of the Trading With the Enemy Act. 

(b) The term “property seized by the 
Alien Property Custodian” includes prop- 
erty conveyed, transierred, assigned, de- 
livered, or paid to the Alien Property 
Custodian or to the Treasurer of the 
United States, under the Trading With 
the Enemy Act. 7 

(c) The term “property held by the 
Alien Property Custodian’ ’includes prop- 
erty held by the Treasurer of the United 
States under the Trading With the 
Enemy Act. 

(d) The term “unallocated interest 
fund” has the meaning assigned to such 


term by the Trading With the Enemy | 


Act. 

(e) The term “Trading With the En- 
emy Act” includes all amendments, of 
such act, and all orders, rules and regu- 
lations issued or prescribed under such 
act or any such amendment. 

Article II—Application or Regulations. 

(a) Income or Profits Taxes: These 
Regulations are applicable to any in- 
come, war-profits, or excess-profits tax 
imposed by any act of Congress and 
payable by any person whose property 
is or has been held by the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian, whether or not such tax 
is imposed in respect of such property 
or in respect of the period during which 
any of such property has been held by 
the Alien Property Custodian. 

(b) Estate Taxes: These Regulations 
are applicable to any estate tax imposed 
by any act of Congress upon the transfer 


of the estate of any decedent if any of | 


the property of such estate is or has been 
held by the Alien Property Custodian 
or if any of such tax is payable by any 
person whose property is or has been 
held by the Alien Property Custodian. 


(c) Citizens of the United States: Any | 


property held by the Alien Property 
Custodian may be returned, prior to any 
computation or payment of internal 
revenue taxes, to any individual who at 


t the time of the seizure of such property 


411, as amended by 42 Stat. L. 1611, as ! 


amended by Public No. 122, 70th Cong- 
ress), provides as follows: 

Sec. 24. (a) The Alien Property Custo- 
dian is authorized to pay ail taxes (in- 
cluding special assessments), heretofore or 
hereafter Jawfully assessed by any body 
politic 
erty held by him or by the Treasury of 
the United States under this Act, and to 

- pay the necessary expenses incurred by 
him or by any depositary for him in se- 
curing the possession, collection, or con- 
trol of any such money or other property, 


Such taxes and expenses shall be paid out 
of the money or other property against 
which such taxes are assessed or in re- 
spect of which such expenses are incurred, 

-‘or (if such money or other property is 
insufficient) out of any other money or 
property held for the same person, not- 
withstanding the fact that a claim may 
have been filed or suit instituted under 

this Act. 
'' (b) In the case of income, war-profits, 
excess-profits, or estate taxes imposed by 

“sany Act of Congress, the amount thereof 

shall, under regulations prescribed by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue with 

.the approval of the Secretary of 
Treasury, ®e computed in the same man- 
ner (except as hereinafter in this section 
provided) as though the money or other 
‘property had not been seized by or paid 

"to the Alien Property Custodian, and shall 

- be paid, as far as practicable in accordance 
with subsection (a) of this section. Pend- 
ing final determination of the tax liability 
the Alien Property Custodian is author- 
ized to return, in accordance with the 
provisions of this Act, money or other 
property in any trust in such amounts as 
> may be determined, under regulations pre- 
‘scribed by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, to be consistent with 
the prompt payment of the full amount 
of the Internal Revenue taxes. 

(ec) So much of the net income of a tax- 
‘payer for the taxable year 1917, or any 
succeeding taxable year, as represents the 
-gain derived from the sale or exchange 
by the Alien Property Custodian of any 
property conveyed, transferred, assigned, 
delivered, or paid to him, or seize d by him, 
may at the option of the taxpayer be 
segregated from the net Income and sep- 
arately taxed at the rate of 30 per centum. 
This subsection shall be applied and the 
amount of net income to be so segregated 
shall be determined, under regulations 
prescribed by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenve with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, as nearly as may be in the 
same manner as provided in Section 208 
of the Revenue Act of 1920 (relating to 
capital net gains), but without regard to 
the period for which the property was held 
by the Alien Property Custodian before its 
sale or exchange, and whether or not the 
taxpayer is an individual. 

(d) Any property sold or exchanged by 
the Alien Property Custodian (whethér be- 
fore or after the date of the enactment of 
the Settlement of War Claims Act of 1928) 
shall be considered as haying been com- 
pulsorily or involuntarily converted, within 
the meaning of the income, excess-profits, 
and war-profits tax laws and regulations; 
and the provisions of such laws and regu- 
lations relating to such a conversion shall 
(under regulations prescribed by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury) 
apply in the case of the proceeds of such 
sale or exchange. For the purpose of 
determining whether the proceeds of such 
conversion have been expended within such 
time as will entitle the taxpayer to the 
benefits of such laws and regulations re- 
lating to such a conversion, the date of 
the return of the proceeds to the person 
entitled thereto shall be considered as the 
date of the conversion. 

(e) In case of any internal-revenue tax 
imposed in respect of property conveyed, 
transferred, assigned, delivered, or paid 
to the Alien Property Custodian, or seized 
by him, and imposed in respect of any 
period (in the taxable year 1917 or any 
succeeding taxable year) during which 
such property was held by him or by the 
Treasurer of the United States, no interest 
or civil penalty shall be assessed upon, 
collected from, or. paid by or on behalf of, 
the taxpayer; nor shall any interest be 
credited or paid to the taxpayer in respect 
of any credit or refund allowed or made in 
respect of such tax. 

(f) The benefits of subsections (c), (d), 
and (e) shall be extended to the taxpayer 
if claim therefor is filed before the expira- 
tion of the period of limitations properly 
applicable thereto, or before the expira- 
tion of six months after the date of the 
enactment of the Settlement of War Claims 
Act of 1928, whichever. date is the latér. 
The benefits of subsection (d) shall also 
be extended to the taxpayer if claim there- 

| for is filed bfeore the expiration of six 

' months after the return of the proceeds. 

* Pursuant to the above-quoted pro- 
visions and the provisions of the various 
Internal Revenue laws, the following 
regulations are hereby pres¢ribed: 

Article I—Definitions. 

When used in these Regulations— 

(a) The term “property” includes 

"money, the proececds of property, income, 
dividends, interest, annuities, and other 


A 


against any ey or other prop- } ; : 
ere : ‘ able period shall be computed in ac- 


was a citizen of the United States. 


Computation of Taxes 


| On Incomes or Profits 


Article I1I—Computation of Tax. 

(a) Income or Profits Taxes: The 
amount of any income, war-profits, or 
excess-profits tax payable for any tax- 


' cordance with the Revenue Act and the 
' regulations promulgated thereunder ap- 


ors : + prior to 
or in protecting or administering the same. ; Pp 


plicable to such period (including all 
amendments enacted or promulgated 
the computation), except as 
specifically otherwise provided by these 


! Regulations. 


the : 


; return of the property. 
such tentative computation, the gross in- | 


(b) Estate Taxes: The amount of any 
estate tax shall be computed in accord- 
ance with the Revenue Act and the regu- 
lations promulgated thereunder applica- 
ble at the time of the death of the de- 
cedent (including all amendments enacted 
or promulgated prior to the computa- 
tion), except as specifically otherwise 
provided by these Regulations. 

(c) General: In making any such 
computation, the seizure of property 
from the owner shall be considered as 
not affecting the ownership thereof; the 
seizure of property from any person not 
the owner shall be considered as the re- 
ceipt of such property by the owner; 
and any act of the Alien Property Cus- 
todian, the Treasurer of the 


any investment, sale, or other disposi- 
tion and any payment or other expendi- 
ture) shall be considered as the act of 
the owner. 

(d) Tentative Computations: In order 
that the return of property by the Alien 
Property Custodian may not be delayed 
until the amount of taxes payable by the 
person to whom such property is return- 
able, or out of the property to be re- 
turned, is finally computed and paid, a 
tentative computation of such amount 
will be made in every case, unless such 
person or the Alien Property Custodian 
notifies the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue in writing that he prefers that 
the return of his property be postponed 
until the amount of such taxes can be 
finally computed or unless the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue believes that 
a final computation will not postpone the 
In making any 


; come or the gross estate (as the case 


may be) as shown by the records of the 
Alien Property Custodian (excluding 
therefrom items exempt from taxation) 
shall be considered as the net income or 
net estate (as the case may be), unless 
a return-has been filed or facts are avail- 
able upon which a more accurate compu- 
tation of the amount of such taxes can be 
made. 

(e) Final Computations: A final com- 
putation of the amount’ of'taxes payable 
by the person to whom property is re- 
turnable by the Alien Property Custo- 
dian, or out of property to be returned, 
will be made as soon as practicable in 
every case. In any case in which the 
amount shown by a tentative computa- 


| tion has been paid, a refund or credit of 





any amount paid in excess of the amount 
properly due. will be made in accordance 
with the final computation, even though 
a claim therefor has not been filed, if the 


| period of limitation applicable to the fil- 


ing of such claim has not expired. If, 
however, the taxpayer desires to protect 
his right to any credit or refund deter- 
mined to be due, a claim for credit or re- 
fund should be filed. Any such claim 
in respect of the amount paid in accord- 
ance with a tentative computation will 
be accepted even though it does not clear- 
ly set forth in detail all the facts upon 
which the claim is based. Any such claim 
in respect of an amount paid in accord- 
ance with a final computation, however, 
must clearly set forth in detail under 
oath all the facts relied upon in support 
of the claim and must conform to the 
regulations applicable to an ordinary 
claim for refund or credit. (See, for ex- 
ample, Article 1304, Regulations 69). 

(f) In formation Required—Income 
and Profit Taxes: The following infor- 
mation submitted under oath is necessary 
in each case for a final computation, for 
each taxable year for which the compu- 


-tation is to be made: 


(1) All income (other than income re- 
ceived by the Alien Property Custodian) 
regardless of amount received during 
such taxable year from sources within 
the United States, or if no such income 
has been received, then a statement to 
that effect; 

(2) If a return of such income has 
been made, then the following data in re- 
spect of such return: (A) The taxable 
year for which the return was made, and 


United | 
States, or the Secretary of the Treasury, | 
in respect of such property (including | 
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Returns. 


the tax (whether income, war profits or 

| excess profits) paid; (B) The name of the 
taxpayer for whom the return was made; 
(C) The name of the agent or other per- 
son (if any) by whom such return was 
made; (D) The office of the collector in 
which such return was filed. 

(3) Such other facts as may be re- 
quired from time to time by the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. 

(g) Information 
Taxes: In order to make a final compu- 
tation of the amount of estate taxes pay- 
able in any case, the usual estate tax re- 
turn should be filed, together with the 
supporting documents required by the 
regulations. 

(h) Returns: It should be noted that 
in many cases allowance of deductions 
and credits will be contingent upon the 
making of a return in accordance with 
the applicable revenue act. The submis- 
sion of information in accordance with 
subdivisién (f) above will be considered 
as the making of the return required by 
such revenue act. 


(i) Taxable Years: The amount of in- 


come, excess profits and war profits taxes | 


will be computed for each taxable year 
prior to the return of all the property 
out of which the tax is payable or to the 
person by whom the tax is payable, un- 
less the amount of any tax paid would be 
considered an overpayment under Section 
607 of the Revenue Act of 1928 (provid- 
ing for the credit or refund of amounts 
paid after the expiration of the period of 
limitations). However, unless facts are 
available indicating a liability for taxes 
for a taxable year ending prior to the 
seizure of the property by the Alien 
Property Custodian or beginning after 
the return of all the property out of 


| which the tax is payable, or to the per- 


son by whom the tax is payable, the 
computations (both tentative and final) 
will be made only in respect of periods 
during which the property is held by the 


' Alien Property Custodian. In any case in 
which a duly authorized officer or em- | 


ploye of the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
has computed the amount of taxes pay- 
able in respect of any such period, such 
computation will be accepted as a tenta- 


| tive computation, unless. the facts clear- 


ly indicate that a more accurate compu- 
tation can be made. 

(j) Detail of officials of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue: The Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue will detail to the office 
of the Alien Property Custodian such of- 
ficers and employes of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue as may be necessary to 
make the computations under these regu- 
lations promptly and accurately. An offi- 
cer or employee of the Collector of In- 
tailed by the collector, for such periods 
of time as may be necessary, to receive 
payments at the office of the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian. 

Provision Made 


| For Payment of Taxes 


Article IV—Payment of Taxes: 

(a) Tentative Computations: The 
amount of taxes shown by a tentative 
computation shall be paid by the Alien 
Property Custodian to the Collector of 
Internal Revenue, Baltimore, or to a rep- 
resentative of such collector, as soon 
as practicable after the tentative com- 
putation has been made. It will not be 
necessary, however, for the payment to 


| be made prior to the return of property 


if an amount sufficient to make the pay- 
ment is retained by the Alien Property 
Custodian out of the property which 
would otherwise be returnable. 

(b) Final Cemputations: 
computation shows that the full amount 
of internal revenue taxes properly pay- 
able is in excess of the amount (if any) 
previously paid, the amount remaining 
unpaid shall be paid by the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian to the Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue, Baltimore, or to a rep- 

| resentative of such collector, as soon as 
practicable after the final computation 
has been made. If the final computa- 
tion shows that the full amount of in- 
ternal revenue taxes properly payable is 
less than the amount previously paid, 
the difference shall be credited or re- 
funded in accordance with the provisions 
of these regulations. A final computa- 
| tion will not prohibit a subsequent com- 
| putation if it is determined that the 
| amount shown by the final computation 
is erroneous. 

(c) Funds Available for Payment: 
If the property held by the Alien Prop- 

| erty Custodian is insufficient to make 
the payment, payment shall be made 
by the Alien Property Custodian to the 
extent of the property held by him (if 
any), .including any property subse- 
quently received by him, and the amount 
remaining unpaid may be collected from 
the person liable therefor in the same 
manner as a deficiency in tax. 

(d) Giving of Bond Prior to Computa- 
tion: If it appears in any case that 
neither a tentative nor a final computa- 
tion of the amount of taxes properly 
payable can be made within two months 
after the date on which the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian would otherwise return 
the property, and if the Alien Property 
Custodian deems it advisable not to post- 
pone the return of the property until a 

| computation can be made, the property 
may be returned in accordance with sub- 
division (a) if a bond is filed with the col- 
lector in such amount (or unlimited in 
amount) and with such sureties as the 
Commisisoner of Internal Revenue deems 
necessary, or collateral authorized by law 
deposited in lieu of surety), conditioned 
upon the payment of the full amount cf 
the internal revenue taxes finally com- 
puted to be due. Oniy surety compa- 
nies holding certificates of authority 
from the Secretary of the Treasury as 
acceptable sureties on Federal bonds will 
be approved as sureties. 

1 
| 


(e) Deficiency Letters and Notice and | 
All payments by the Alien ' 


Demand: 
| Property Custodian shall be made with- 
out regard to the provisions of law 
relating to the mailing of a deficiency 
letter or to notice and demand, and all 
refunds shalll be made directly to the 
Alien Property Custodian. 
Article 
Gains. 
(a) Tax on gains from sales by Alien 
Property Custodian: In any case in 
which a claim therefor (as prescribed in 
section 24(f) of the Trading with the 
; Enemy Act) is filed by the taxpayer (or 
| as prescribed in Article VIII, in making 
| a tentative computation), so much of the 


f 
y 


V—Segregated Capital Net 


Required — Estate | 


If a final | 


net: income of a taxpayer for the taxable 
year 1917, or any succeeding taxable 
year, as represents gain derived from the 
sale or exchange by the Alien Property 
Custodian of any property held by him, 
shall be meregated and separately taxed 
‘in ‘the. mariner. hereinafter provided in 
this Article. 

(b) Definitions: For the purposes of 
this Article— 

(1) The term “segregated capital 
gain” means taxable gain from the sale 
or exchange by the Alien Property Cus- 
todian of ‘segregated capital assets; 

(2) ‘The term “segregated capital 
loss” means deductible loss resulting 
from the sale or exchange by the Alien 
Property Custodian of segregated capi- 
tal assets; 

(3) The term “segregated capital de- 
ductions” means such deductions as are 
allowed by the income, excess profits and 
war profits tax laws for the purpose of 
computing net income, and are properly 
allocable to or chargeable against segre- 
gated capital assets sold or exchanged 
by the Alien Property Custodian during 
the taxable year; 


Gain from Exchange 
Of Property Is Segregated 


(4) The term “ordinary deductions” 
means the deductions allowed by the in- 
come, excess profits and war profits 
tax laws for the purpose of computing 
net income, other than segregated capi- 
tal losses and segregated capital de- 
ductions; 

(5) The term “segregated capital net 
gain” means the excess of the total 
amount of segregated capital gain over 
the sum of (A) the segregated capital 
deductions and segregated capital losses, 
plus (B) the amount, if any, by which 
the ordinary deductions exceed the gross 
income computed without including seg- 
regated capital gains; 

(6) The term “ordinary net income” 
means the net income computed in ac- 
cordance with the income, excess profits, 
and war profits tax laws applicable to 
the taxable year, after excluding all 
items of segregated capital gain, segre- 
gated capital and segregated capital de- 
ductions; and 

(7) The term “segregated capital as- 
sets” means any property held by the 
Alien Property Custodian other than (the 
| seizure by the Alien Property Custodian 
being disregarded and the property re- 
garded as in the possession of the tax- 
payer) stock in trade of the taxpayer, 
or other property of a kind which woyld 
properly be included in the inventory of 
the taxpayer if on hand at the close of 
the taxable year, or property held by the 
taxpayer primarily for sale in the course 
of his trade or business. 

_ (c) Computation of Tax: In any case 

| in which gain derived from the sale or 
exchange by the Alien Property Cus- 
todian of any property held by him is 
segregated and separately taxed, the ag- 
gregate of the amount of income, excess- 
profits, or war-profits taxes shall be com- 
puted as follows: 

(1) An income tax shall be computed 
upon the basis of the ordinary net in- 
come; 

(2) The war-profits and excess-profits 
taxes shall be computed upon the basis 
of the ordinary net income; 

(3) A tax of 30 per centum shall be 
computed upon the basis of. the segre- 
gated capital net gain; 

(4) The amount of income, excess- 
profits and war-profits taxes shall be the 
sum of the amounts determined under 
paragraphs (1) to (3), inclusive. 

(d) Partners, Estates, Trusts, and 
Beneficiaries: If any member of a part- 
nership, any estate or trust, or any bem 
eficiary of an estate or trust, complies 
with the provisions of subdivision (a) 
of this article, he shall be entitled to the 
benefits of the provisions of this article, 





War Profits 


upon the return of the proceeds to him, 
the owner may obtain the benefits of this 
article by filing a proper claim therefor " 
(as set forth in subdivision (e) of this 
article) declaring that he will forthwith 
upon the return of the proceeds to him 


| expend the proceeds as required in sub- 


| 
| 


division (a). In such-a case the owner 
will be required to furnish the bond pre- 
scribed in subdivision (f) of this article. 
If the provisions of this subdivision are 
complied with, the benefits of subdivision | 
(a) shall be applied both in the tentative 


‘and the final computation of the taxes. 


(d) Preliminary Claims: Section 24(f), 
Trading with the Enemy Act, prescribes 
definite periods of time within which 
claims for the benefits of this Article } 
may be filed. Where it is not possible 
to file within such period, the complete 
claim as prescribed in this Article, a 
preliminary claim for the benefits of this 
Article should be filed within‘sueh period. 
If within six months after the filing of 
such preliminary claim, or within such 
further period as the Commissioner shall 
upon application allow, .the complete 
claim is filed in accordance with subdi- 
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vision (e) of this Article, the claimant | [_ 


shall be entitled to the benefits of this 
Article. Upon failure to file such com- 
plete claim within such period the prelim- 
inary claim shall become null and void. 


Requirements Made 
For Filing of Claims 


(e) Complete Claims: No person shall 
be entitled to the benefits of this Article 
unless he files a complete claim therefor 
as prescribed herein and agrees to file 
at the time prescribed by law a true and 
correct return of all income for the tax- 
able period in which the property, in 
the acquision of which the proceeds have 
been expended, is sold or otherwise dis- 
posed of, and to pay all internal revenue 
taxes in respect of such income. Each 
complete claim must contain, under ‘oath, 
the following information: 

(1) In respect to the property sold or 
exchanged by the Alien Property Cus- | 
todian—(A) A description thereof (in- | 
cluding specifically the kind and the serv- 
ice and use to which the owner devoted 
the property); (B) the date and mode | 
of acquisition; (C) the cost thereof, and, | 
if acquired prior to March 1, 1913, the 
value thereof on that date. 

(2) In respect of the property in the 
acquisition of which the proceeds have 
been expended (or if the proceeds have 
not yet been returned,-or if the establish- | 
ment of a replacement fund is contem- 
plated, the property in the acquisition of 
which the owner undertakes to expend 
the proceeds)-—(A) A description thereof 
(including specifically the kind and the 
service and use to which the owner is 
devoting or proposes to devote the prop- 
erty); (B) the cost or contemplated cost 
thereof; (C) the date or contemplated 
date of acquisition. | 

(4) All other necessary information in 
respect of the transaction and-or con- } 
templated transaction. Each such claim | 
must be accompanied by the statements 
under oath of three competent witnesses 
to each material fact set forth in the 
claim. 

. & Bonds: In any case where a bond | 
is required under this Article, the bond 
must be filed with such surety as the 
Commissioner may require in an amount 
not in excess of double the estimated ad- 
ditional income, war profits, and excess 
profits taxes, which would be payable if | 
the benefits of this Article were not 
claimed. The estimated additional taxes, 
for the amount of which the claimant 
is required to furnish security, should be 
computed at the rates at which the claim- 
ant would have been obliged to pay, tak- 
ing into consideration the remainder of 
his net income and resolving against him 
all matters in dispute affecting the 
amount of the tax. Only surety com- 


and the property part of the share of | panies holding certificates of authority 


the net income which consists respec- 
tively, of ordinary net income, or segre- 
gated capital net gain, shall be com- 
| puted by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, and taxed to the member or 
beneficiary or to the estate or trust as 
provided in the provisions of the appli- 
cable income, war-profits, and excess- 
profits tax laws with respect to part- 
nerships, estate or trusts, and the mem- 
bers or beneficiaries thereof, 

Provisions Regarding 


Involuntary Conversions 

Article VI—Involuntary Conversion: 

(a) Computation of Tax: In the case 
of any property sold or exchanged by the 
Alien Property Custodian, no gain or 
loss shall be recognized, for the purposes 
of the income, war-profits, and excess- 
profits tax laws, if the owner of the 
property thus sold or exchanged, forth- 
with upon the return of the proceeds (or 
such part thereof as is returned) of the 
sale or exchange to him, in good faith 
expends such proceeds in the acquisition 
of other property similar or related in 
service or use to the property sold or 
exchanged, or in the acquisition of con- 
trol of a corporation owning such other 
property, or in the establishment of a 
replacement fund (described in subdi- 
vision (b) of this article). If any part 
of such proceeds is not so expended the 
gain, if any, shall be recognized but in 
an amount not in excess of the money 
which is not so expended. Any income 
derived from such proceeds in the in- 
terim between such sale or exchange and 
such expenditure shall, however, not be 
considered within the provisions of this 
article. As used in this article the term 
“control of a corporation” means the 


ownership of at least 80 per centum of | been collected from 


the votmg stock and at least 80 per 
centum of the total number of shares 
of all other classes of stock of the cor- 
poration. In any case where the proceeds 
of the property sold or exchanges are 
not identifiable when returned to the 
owner, the money or property first re- 
turned to him (not including amounts 
payable under section 23, Trading With 
the Enemy Act, or otherwise identifiable 
as not the proceeds of such property), 
shall be deemed the proceeds of the sale 
or exchange. 

(b) Replacement Fund: In any case 
where the owner elects to replace the 
property sold or exchanged but it is not 
practicable to do so immediately, he may 
obtain permission to establish a replace- 
ment fund in his accounts in which part 
or all of the proceeds regurned shall. be 
held, without deduction for the payment 
of any mortgage. In such case the 
owner should, in connection with his 
claim for the benefits of this article, 
make application to the Commissioner on 
Form 1114 for permission to establish 
such a replacement fund and in his ap- 
plication should recite the matters re- 
| quired in subdivision (e) of this article 

and declare that he will proceed as ex- 
‘ peditiously as possible to replace such 
property. In each case the owner will 
' be required to furnish a bond as provided 
in subdivision (f) of this article. 

(c) Claims Prior to Return of Pro- 
ceeds: In any case where the proceeds 
of the sale or exchange have not yet 
been returned-~ by the Alien Property 

| Custodian, and the owner elects to re- 


| 
| 


' 
i 
1 


from the Secretary of the Treasury as 
acceptable sureties on Federal bonds will 
be approved as sureties. The claim and- 
or application accompanying the bond 
should be executed in triplicate so that 
the Commissioner, the claimant, and the 
surety or depositary may each have 
a copy. 

_ (g) Applicability of Law.and Regula- 
tions: Except as otherwise specifically 
provided in these Regulations, the pro- 
visions of the internal revenue laws and | 
regulations in respect of the basis for 
determining gain or loss from the sale 
or other disposition of property acquired 
by the expenditure of the proceeds of an 
involuntary conversion and all matters 
incident, related, or consequent to such 


; 2 conversion or to the expenditure of the 


proceeds thereof, shall apply in all cases 
where the benefits of this Article are 
claimed. (See inter alia, Section 204 (a) 
(6), Revenue Act of 1926, and section 
113 (a) (10), Revenue Act of 1928.) 

Article Vii—Iinterest and Penalties: 

(a) Liability for Interest and Civil 
Penalties: Liability for interest or civil | 
penalties is governed by section 24(c) of 
the Trading With the Enemy Act. This | 
subsection is not applicable to interest or 
civil penalties payable in respect of any 
internal revenue tax imposed in respect 
of any period prior to the seizure of the 
property by the Alien Property Cus- 
todian, or after the return of the prop- 
erty, or in respect of property not seized 
by the Alien Property Custodian. 

(b) Retroactive Adjustments: In any 
case in which interest or a civil penalty 
has been assessed contrary to the pro- ; 
visions of section 24(e), the assessment 
thereof shall be abated. In-any case in 
which interest or a civil penalty has 
or paid by or on be- 
half of the taxpayer, or in whies interest 
has been credited or paid to the tax- 
payer in respect of any credit or refund, 
contrary to the provisions of section 
24(e), proper adjustment shall be made 
therefor in determining the full amount 
<< eetnn revenue taxes properly pay- 
able. 

Article VIII—Claims for Refund or 
Credit and for Other Benefits: 

(a) Claims for the benefits of sub- 
sections (c), (d) and (e) of section 24 
of the Trading With the Enemy Act 
must be filed within the period prescribed 
by subsection (f). Any such claim must 
contain a statement in detail under oath 
of all the facts relied upon in support of 
the claim and should be filed with the 
Collector of Internal Revenue, Balti- 
more, Mo., or with his representative in 
the office of the Alien Property Cus- 
todian. In making any tentative com- 
putation, it will be assumed that a claim 
for the benefits of section 24(c), if the 
rate of tax is in excess of 30 per centum, 
and for the refund or credit of interest 
or civil penalties paid contrary to sec- 
tion 24(e), will be duly filed. A claim 
for the benefit of section 24(e) is neces- 
sary only in case an amount of interest 
or civil penalties has actually been paid 
by the Alien Property Custodian or by 
the taxpayer. (See, also, Article VI (d), 
above, relating to preliminary claims for 
the benefits of section 24(d) ). 

(b) Any act of the Alien Property Cus- 
todian for, or on behalf of, a taxpayer 
in respect of any claim under these reg- 
ulations will be considered as the act of 


place the property sold or exchanged such taxpayer, unless such taxpayer noti- 


Calendar 
of the 


Board of Tax 


The United States Daily publishes 
this calendar for the information of 
taxpayers and tax practitioners and 
subject to later change and notifi- 
cation of interested counsel by the 
United States Board of Tax Ap- 
peals. Final notice of hearing, given 
by the Board in pending cases, is 
dependent upon progress made in 
disposing of cases awaiting hearing. 
The calendar of the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals for June 20, 21 
and 25, were printed in the issue of 
June 18. Following is the calendar from 
those dates to July 1, inclusive, the 
docket numbers and the name of the 
petitioners: 
June 26, 1928. 

7284, Estate R. F. Abbay. 

7147, J. C. Blair Co. (motion). 

12615, Bristol Co. 

9173, P. L. Bristol (motion). 

12193, Buckhannon River Coal Co. 

14366, C. W. Carson, jr. 

13314, Crown Millinery Co. (motion). 

14344, Gardner & Harvey Co. 

14299, Harrisburg Pipe & Pipe Bend- 
ing Co. 

10218, 

14303, 

10219, 
tion). 

22355, 


George. L. Hawkins (motion). 
James M. & Florence C. Hays. 
Estate James A. Hawkins (mo- 


Kasco Mills, Inc. 
14346, John Kelley Co. 
14337, Kentucky Electric Lamp Co. 
10990, J. Kieser & Son Co., Inc. 
7285, Estate S. R. Leatherman. 
8727, Charles W. Martin (motion). 
8726, Frank T. B. Martin (motion). 
14311, J. H. McCallum. 
14371 and 14372, Memphis News Scim- 
iter Co. 
2932 and 13853, Nebraska Bridge & Sup- 
ply Co. 
14395, Nobska Spinning Co. 
14348, James P. O’Brien. 
14329, Penrod Walnut & Veneer Co. 
12741, Perkins Mfg. Co. 
1054, Theodore H. Smith (motion). 
9675, Thilmany Pulp & Paper Co. 
14230, Estate of Herbert N. Wright. 








fies the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue in writing that he does not ratify 
such act. 

Article IX—Closing Agreements: 

(a) Section 606 of the Revenue Act 
of 1928 authorizes closing agreements to 
be entered into as to the entire tax lia- 
bility, any part of the tax liability, or 
any method to be followed in computing 
the liability, of any person. A closing 
agreement may be entered into in re- 
spect of the computation of the tax un- 
der Article VI (relating to involuntary 
conversion), either before or after the 
expenditure of the proceeds. If, how- 
ever, the closing agreement is entered 
into prior to the expenditure of the 
proceeds, the terms of the agreeemnt will 
provide for compliance with the require- 
ments of Article VI, and for the agree- 
ment becoming final only upon the actual 
expenditure of the proceeds (as dis- 
tinguished from the establishment of a 
replacement fund). It is believed that 
the final settlement of tax liabilities will 
be materially expedited and will prove 
a benefit to both the Government and the 
taxpayer. In order to facilitate closing 
agreements, one or more of the officers 
or employes of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue detailed to the office of the 
Alien Property Custodian will be au- 
thorized to enter into any closing agree- 
ment and to advise and assist the tax- 
payer in respect thereof. 

(b) The effect of a duly executed clos- 
ing agreement is prescribed by section 
606(b) as follows: 

“If such agreement is approved by 
the Secretary, or the Undersecretary, 
within such time as may be stated in 
such agreement, or later agreed to, such 
agreement shall be final and conclusive, 
and, except upon a showing of fraud or 
malfeasance, or misrepresentation of a 
material fact— 

“(1) the case shall not be reopened as 
to the matters agreed upon or the agree- 
ment modified, by any officer, employe, 
or agent of the United States, and 

“(2) in any suit, action, or proceed- 
ing, such agreement, or any determina- 
tion, assessment, collection, payment, 
abatement, refund, or credit made in 
accordance therewith, shall not be an- 
nulled, modified, set aside, or disre- 
garded.” 

Article 
Amend: 

The power to amend or repeal these 
regulations or any provision thereof is 
expressly reserved. 


X—Reservation of Power to 


Appeals 


June 27, 1928. 
14421, Martha A. Alford. 


(a 


ig 


9043, American Fruit Growers (motion)./4 


35297, American Furniture Co. (motion). 


14533, Allen Machine Co. 


38837, Artistic Monumental Works 
der to show cause). 

11497, Atlas Tack Co. (motion). 

27688, Thomas J. Avery (motion). 

15528, Beals & Selkirk Trunk Co. ( 
tion). . 

37032, Blackburn Varnish Co. 

37602, Brown & Caine Inc. 
show cause). 

13117, H. E. Bullock (motion). 

24847, California. Mfg. Co. 

9368, Cassidy Co., Inc. (motion). 

13008, Chicago Bank & Trust Co. 

14532, Joel S. Coffin, jr. 

36722, Comar Gasoline Co. (motion) 

12368, Estate Ezra H. Connel (motio 

14435, 

11762, Crown Potteries Co. 

36639, Theodore H. Davies & Co., 
(motion). 

14525, Downer Towing Corp. 

14523, Samuel Finkel. 

13118, D. O. Foley (motion). 

14270, Frisckorn Real Estate Co. 

38729, Thomas A. 
show cause). 

12313 and 
Bank. 

13119, 


29615, 


John Hayslett (motion). 

37067, Estate John Heist. 

14455, Greiling, Herman. 

36987, Thomas P. Hinman (motion) 

37195, E. A. Keithley (motion). 

7109, J. V. Leydid. 

38766, Charles J. Lobmiller (order 
show cause). 

31936, Francis H. Love (motion). 

38736, Lovett Fruit & Produce Co. 
der to show cause). 

13793, Mathews Belk Co. 

38838, Paul G. 
cause). 

23891, J. A. Migel, Inc. (motion). 

14456, 

14405, 

18583, 

10400, Charles P. Power & John 
(motion). 

13840, Randolph Colliery Co. 

37353, Reading Operating Co. 

14479, Remaly Manufacturing Co. 

14468, J. Charles Remlinger. 

13120, Miss V. B. Renaker (motion) 

14403, William R. Ricketts. 

24095, E. G. Robichaux Co., Ltd. 

14727, Schaffer Stores Co., Inc. 

37645, Frank W. Schwinn (motion) 

14503, Security State Bank. 

34660, L. Simon (motion). 

35153, J. W. Skidmore (motion). 

14464, Sowers Mfg. Co. 

11770, Albert P. Ternes. 

26833, Union Trust Co. (motion). 

14809, U. S. Sand Paper Co. 

14306, 

38737, 
cause). 


Moon Journal Publishing Co. 


Alexander Veitch (order to s 


tion). 
June 28, 1928. 

13724, 
14417, 
14561, 
10344, 
29392, 
29393, 
20124, 
14555, 
20916, 
14600, 
14625, 
13239, 
22557, 
12877, 
14225, 
14260, 


Auburn Button Works, Inc. 
F. Berg & Co. 

Estate of Wm. Blodget. 
Wm. P. Blodgett. 

Mrs. Frannie H. Blodgett. 
D. S. Brandon (motion). 
George I. Clithero Hotel Co. 


Cottoneva Lumber Co. 
Dexter Sulphite Pulp & Paper 
Dunnellon Phosphate Co. 
Elmhurst Inv. Co. (motion). 
Empire State Chemical Co. 
First Bank of Kern. 


(motion). 


Cosmopolitan Amusement Co. 


(or- 


mo- jj 


4 "Ss 
(motion). 
(order to 4 


i 


| 


M 


n). 


a 


Harbough (order to 


to. 


¥ 


« 


(or- 


Monkey Steam Dye Works Co. 


M. | 


Pittsfield & N. Adams R. R. Corp. * 


Lta.§ 


ii 


Harriman National | 


Meyer (order to show © 


(motion), | 


| 


U. S. Printing & Lithograph Co. 


Ackermann-Quigley Printing Co. 


Colmer-Green Lbr. Co. (motion). 


how | 
4 


36422, Yellow Cab Co. of Pittsburgh (mo- jj 


Co. 


19401 and 29646, Wm. E. Fulton. 


15580 and 19884; Wm. Shirley Fulton. 


14637, 

14269, 

36893, 

14624, 

13194, 

14769 
Car Co. 

14574, Jefferson Coal Co. 

14565, Keystone Finance Corp. 

11568, Lane Mfg. Co. 

14541, 17624 and 30395, Lincoln Co 
Mills (motion). 

14570, Lindley Coal Co. 

13420, Mrs. Beulah Martin. 

17538, James McDonald (motion), 

11081, Miami Metals Co. 

9822, C. A. O’Mear (motion). 

13600, Ohio Brass Co. 

14547, Thomas E. O’Neil. 


Gordon Photoplay co., Inc. 
Lucille Hartz. ‘ 
Hillyer, Deutsch Edwards Ine. 
Howland Bag & Paper Co. 
John E. Hurst. 


‘9 


and 15308, International Sleeping 


tton 


20399, Orlando Petroleum Co. (motion), 


8704 and 9006, Reserve Natural Gas 
of La. (motion). 


Co. 


10184, David Rodefer Oil Co. (motion). 


12326, Max Rubenstein (motion). 
14616, Seely Engineering Co., Ine. 
14601, Skaneateles Paper Co. 


11694, Standard Silk Dyeing Co. (motion). 


11532, R. C. Stewart. 


14942, Emma C. & Katherine Thomas. 


10837, Thompson & Black (motion). 
10609, Walker Carriage Go ) 
12441, Wasem Plaster Co. 

13388, Wasmuth-Endicott Co. 


I VY LEE, publicist, student 


of public opinion, and adviser to great business interests, 
has made the kind of trip to Russia that you would like 
to make und presents the facts about Russia you would 
like to know in this new book 


PRESENT-DAY RUSSIA 


by Ivy Lee 


What is really happening in Russia? 


How is the country being run and 


how do the people live? What about business concessions? Can trade or 
any kind of relations with the Soviet state be developed? 


Such are the questions Mr. Lee has set up and answered from a frankly 


capitalistic viewpoint. 
ioned American business man. 


His vonsinsions are of value to every keen-vis- 


Ramsay Macdonald, former prime 


minister of Great Britain, says of the book: “Now I have got something 
that is really useful. It explains things; it gives me what, I have long 
wanted—an objective account of how things are done.” 


Order from your book dealer—$2.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
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Commerce 
| Merchants and Agents in Foreign Nations 
Ask for Diversity of American Products 


Industrial Machinery 


Is Shipped Abroad 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: MONDAY, JUNE 25, 1928 


Foreign Trade 


| Weekly Review of Foreign Trade Opportunities Show 
In Increased Volume | Inquiries From Almost All Parts of World. 


Exports Said to Be Greatest 
Since 1921; Year Fea- 
tured by Growth of 

Trade With Europe. 


Exptrts of industrial. machinery to 
Europe in 1927 more than doubled in 
walue the exports of 1922, reaching a 
Stal of $53,225,000, or 29 per cent of 
the total value of such exports during 
the year to all countries, which amounted 
to $183,168,687, according to a_ state- 
ment by R, March, Industrial Ma- 
chinery Division, Department of Com- 
merce, made public June 23, outlining the 


principal markets for American indus- 
trial machinery. The full text of the 
statement follows: 

In 1927 the United States exported 
more than $183,000,000 worth of strictly 


e 
». 


industrial machinery, a gain of approxi- 


mately one-fifth over the previous year, 
and representing a volume greater than 
at any time since the post-war expansion 
of 1921, ’ 

Exports to Europe Grow. 

This excludes locomotives, internal- 
combustion engines not over 10 h. 
automotive engines (except Diesel and 
semi-Diesel marine engines), hand and 
windmill pumps, domestic sewing ma- 
chines and sewing machines parts, domes- 
tic washing machines, printing, electrical, 
agricultural and office machinery. 

Perhaps the outstanding feature of the 
year was the growth in exports of indus- 
trial machinery to Europe. which reached 
a total value of $53,225,000 as compared 
with only $38,342,000 in 1926 and $€45,- 
688,000 in 1925. The exports to Europe 

ave more than doubled in value since 
1922. During the year Europe absorbed 
29 per cent of the total United States ex- 
ports of industrial machinery or 4.5, per 
cent more than during 1926, 


Latin American Trade Upward. 


The trade with Latin America also 
moved upward, amounting to $56,557,000 
or a gain of $2,590,000 over the large 
trade of the previous year. 
little change in the volume exported to 
South America and to Central America 
and Mexico, but shipments to the West 
Indies showed a gain of nearly $4,000,- 
000 over those of 1926. Despite the in- 
crease in shipments to all Latin America, 
the volume amounted to only 30.9 of 
the total American machinery exports, 


the loss of nearly 4 per cent, as com- ; 


pared with 1926, being due largely to 
the greatly increased shipments’ to 
‘Europe. Shipments to both Africa and 
Australia increased by $500,000. 
volume of trade with Asia showed little 
change. 


Leading Markets Listed. 


As in 1926, Canada, the United King- ! 


dom and Mexico continued to be the 
largest markets for American machinery, 
in the order named. Shipments to Can- 
ada increased by $7,500,000 in 1927 as 
compared with the previous year and 
shipments to the United Kingdom gained 
by $6,650,000. Exports to Mexico, on the 
other hand, declined by $580,000, this 
loss following upon a decline of $1,000,- 
000 which took place in 1926, 

Cuba moved from ninth best customer 
of the United States in 1926 to fourth 
in 1927, with a gain of $2,556,000, more 
than half of which was represented by 
sugar mill machinery. It should be re- 
membered, however, that 1926 was an 
off year for Cuba and that the trade 
volume of the years 1924 and 1925 has 
not as yet been regained. 


Some Notable Trade Gains. 

A study of the comparative value of 
foreign markets over a period of years 
has a number of surprises in store. The 
Venezuelan market for industrial ma- 
chinery exports of the United States has 
steadily increased its consumption from 
less than $1,000,000 in 1922 to $7,784,000 
in 1926, and has held this gain very well 
during 1927. During this time it has 
grown from the nineteenth to fifth best 


[Continued on Page 6,Column 5.] 


New Tests of Cotton 
« Grading Completed 


Slight Differences Found to Be 


Caused by Harvesting Methods. | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
tween snapped and sledded cottons.. The 
picked and snapped lots of cotton pro- 
duced 22s yarns averaging above the new 
Draper standards, whereas the average 
of the regular sledded lots was prac- 
tically equal to the standard. The 
strength of the 28s, 36s, and 44s yarn 
averaged below the standards for these 
numbers. The average of the sledded 
check lots fell below that of the regular 
sledded lots in all cases, indicating that 
the fibers had been weakened or broken 
by the extra process of picking. 
Few Irregularities. 

No outstanding irregularities were 
noticeable in the strength or size of 
the skein lengths of yarn from any of 
the lots tested. In studying the manu- 
facturing properties of the cotton 

ested, it was observed that a smaller 

‘amount of trash was thrown out of the 
picked than was thrown out of the 
snapped on the fiy frame roller beams 
and spinning frame guide boards, 
whereas a iarger quantity of trash was 
ejected at these points from the sledded 
cotton. 

End breakage during the spinning of 
22s yarn was comparatively lew for all 
yarns spun. With the exception of the 
22s yarn, the ‘sledded cottons of both 
regular and check lots showed higher 
average rates of end breakage than 
did the picked or snapped cottons. The 
average rates for picked and snapped 
cottons were very nearly the same. The 
excessive breakage occurring during 
the spinning of, the sledded check lots 
into 44s yarn indicated that this count 
of yarn was too fine for the particular 
type of cotton being spun. 

Yarns of picked and snapped cottons, 
when woven into a filling flush sateen as 
filling, were very similar in apperance. 
The appearance of cloths, the filling of 
which was composed of yarns from reg- 
ular sledded lots and check lots of 
sledded cotton, was also similar, but 
all sledced lots showed considerably 

ore trash than did lots composed of 

cked or snapped cottons. - 
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There was | 


The~ 


been received from purchasers 
agents in almost all parts of the world, 


eign trade opportunities, made public by 
the Department of Commerce on June 
23. 
products, the Department states, The 
full text of the review follows: 
Ethiopia, British Guiana, Hawaii, Li- 
beria, Greece, Honduras, Tunisia, Vene- 
zuela, Haiti, and China are listed among 
the many countries inquiring for the 
purchase of American goods this week. 
Chewing gum, cosmetics, caskets, cig- 
arettes, sweatbands, lighting plants, toy 
balloons, linoleum, bicycles, silk hosiery, 
pearl essence, raincoats, dishwashers, X- 
ray apparatus, bathing slippers, and 


verse assortment of American articles 
included in the list of foreign trade op- 
portunities. 

Detailed information on these sales 
possibilities may be had upon application 


| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 


| the Bureau of Foreign 
: Commerce centrally located throughout 
|; the United States. 


The asterisk (*) indicates that the 
inquirer would act as both purchaser 
and agent. 


Purchasers. 

Brazil: 51965, cheminals, metal- 
plating; 31847, cleaners, hat; 31965, 
electroplating apparatus; 381847, hat 
manufacturing machinery and 

{ ment; 31847, hat materials; linings, rib- 
bons, etc.; 51847, sweatbands, leather. 

British Guiana: *31895, radio sets 
and parts, short wave. 

Canada: $1920, aluminum stop cocks 
for rubber bath tubs; 31973, jewelry 
(gold vlated penknives) for watch 
chains; 31960, pleating. machines for 
knife pleating, 60 inches wide; 31886, 
rosin and turpentine. 

China: 51976, cardboard, ticket in col- 

| ors; 31924, charcoal gas 
equipment. 

Czechoslovakia:  *31902f, canned 

dried. 

Denmark: 381971, belting; 31971, 
chains and puiley blocks; 31971, cot- 
ton waste; 31971, lubricating oils; 
31971, packings, rubber; 31971, rubber 
goods; 31971. tools, hand and hack saw 

lades. 

England: 31946, caskets, burial, with 
zine and lead casings; 31964, embalm- 
ing fluids, ete. 

Ethiopia: *31936, tires, tubes, 
all rubber automobile accessories. 

France: *31899f, canned pears, ap- 
| ples, apricots and fish; *31899f, fruit, 
dried (raisins and_prunes.) 

Germany: *31843, art goods, to be 
embroidered; *31877, automobile ac- 
cessories and parts; 31979, bicycles and 
parts, best quality; 31977, binding 
board and card paper; 31925, 
and capping’ machinery; 
fountain pens; . *381898f, . fruit 
drier (raisins, apples and _ prunes); 
*31843, hosiery, silk; *31926, lifting 


and 


31949, 


according to the weekly review of for- | 


The inquiries cover a diversity of | 


oyster shells are included among the di- | 


Demands for American products have | piumbing supplies; 
and | tural. 





| especially 


: cereals; 


31875, tools, agricul- 


Austria: 
1888, 


31849, 
commercial 


bags, burlap, 
specialties; 


used; 


and perfumes; 51889, toilet articles (py- 
roxylin ware, etc.), 


oy 31889, | 
| medicines, prepared, toilet, preparations 


Brazil: 31923, agriculiural implements; 


31923, ammonia sulphate; 31883, auto- 
31923, fertilizers; 31925, pitch; 31893, 
rosin and turpentine; 31923, tin plate; 
31922, tools, garden. 


; nobiles, low priced; 21893, carbon black; | 


Canada: 31894, chemicals. fine, indus- | 
trial, and rubber; 31914f, oyster shells; | 


81894, paint raw materials; 31922, stcel 
castings, stainless; $1856, 


underwear, | 


athletic; 31856, wearing apparel (dress- | 


ing gowns, neckties and pajamas). 


Cnile: 31940, bathing caps and shoes; j 


31866f, canned sardines; 31866, cotton 


goods, such as hollands, flannels, drills, | 


and khaki; 31867, cotton piece goods 
gray goods; 31865, cotton 


shirtings, gray; $1940, packings, rubber; 


2 57 z j wr , *, 
| to any district or. cooperative office of | 51867, sanitary ware and bathroom fix- 


and Domestic | 


tures; 31867, silk goods; 31940, tires; 


3186 a s — “jqle 9 5 2)" > . $ 
31867, upholstery material; 31865, yarn, | in the cream becoming sour before it | 


silk, rayon, cotton and merderized. 

Colombia: 31909f, baking 
51909f, biscuits, 
31909f, canned foods; 31892, 
chemicals, industrial, insecticides and dis. 


| infectants; 31909f, confectionery and 


equip- | 


chewing gum; 31892, drugs, prepared, | 
319098, } 


medicines, toilet preparations: 
flour; 31892, hospital rubber 
31909f, rice. 

Denmark: 31953, toilet articles; 51953, 


sundries; 


| toilcL preparations and perfumes. 


chines; 31856, cotton piece goods; 31855, 
hosiery and underwear; 31910f, lard. 
; Ecuador: 31917f, canned fruit; 31917f, 
fruit (apples); 31970f, spices; 31917f, 
spices, 

Egypt: 31853, felts for hats, plain and 


| colored; 31853, hats, felt, ready made, 


generating | 


fruit and. vegetables; *31902f, fruit, | 


women’s; 31872, hosiery, silk, rayon and 


powder; | 
crackers, and breakfast | 


Dairy Products 


Demand Is Reported 


To Be Increasing for 
Sweet Cream Butter | “ 


Dairy Specialist Says That 
Popularity Is Due Mainly 
To Keeping Qual- 
ities, 

Sweet cream butter, which was first 
used by the United States Navy be- 
cause of its remarkable keeping quali- 
ties, is gaining public favor throughout 
the country, it was stated June 22 by 
William White, dairy manufacturing 
specialist of the Bureau of Dairy Indus- 
try, Department of Agriculture. 

Sweet cream butter 


and in 1926 one creamery association re- 
ported sales of morc than 50,000,000 
pounds, Mr. White states. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

The customs of permitting cream to 
sour before churning developed centuries 
ago, no doubt as a matter of necessity 
rather than of choice. The separation 


| of cream by gravity, the accumulation of 
| sufficient amount of cream to make a 





cotton; 31872, knit sweaters and scarfs; | 


31872, underwear, cotton, men’s. 
England: 
and nut forging machinery and automo- 


31919, asbestos; 31929, bolt ; 


bile screw machines; 31929, boring ma- | 


chines; 31929, broaching machines; 31929, 
crank pin turning machines, and auto- 
matic chucking machines; 31929, gear 
cutting machines; 31915, grinding and 
milling machines; 31915, groceries; 


31915, hardware, household and sanitary | 


ware; 31863, hosiery, silk, and children’s 
cotton and lisle hosiery; 31915, hospital 
supplies; 31915, insecticides, household; 
31929, metal planing and shaping ma- 
chines; 31915, pharmaceutical and chem- 
ical specialities; 31929, rolling mill ma- 
chinery; 31929, slotting and key-seating 


| machinery; 31929, tapping and studding 


vottling | 


gears; 31972, nails, horseshoe; 31887, | 


pearl and fish scale essence (synthetic) ; 

31973, rakes, grass, bamboo;. 31885, 

rosin;; 31888, rosin; 31974, tools (axes 

and hatchets); 31842, yarn, cotton; 

*31843, yarn, cotton; *31844, 

cotton. 

Greece: 31958, generators and motors 
for paper factory; 31958, paper factory 
machinery and equipment, including 
pulp preparing machinery, overhead 
transports, transmissions, finishing ma- 
chines, motors, accessories, and spare 
parts. 

Haiti: *51897f, vegetables (potatoes 
and onion). 

Hawaii: 31905f, butier and cheese, 
inferior grades. 

Honduras: 231848, hosiery, silk, cot- 
ton and mercerized; 31848, remnants, 
silk, cotton, and linen. 

India: *31492, belting for jute mills; 
*31846, belts, waist; “81846, camp requi- 
sites; *31846, haberdashery; *31846, hosi- 
ery and underwear; *51846, jewelry 
(studs and links) rolled gold; *31873, 
pumps, hand and filter points for tube 
wells; *31846, raincoats; *31873. rice 

i mills, hend and motor driven; *31942, 
shoes, canvas tep. with rubber soles; *31- 
873, stocks and aies for gas pipes. 

Iraq: 31904f. canned fish, vegetables 
and sauces; 31904f. spices. 

Italy: 31996f. albumen, blood; 31996, 
borax; *31900f, canned meats; 31966, 
caustic soda, sodium sulphate, casein, 
and potash and soda bichromates; 31- 


903f, fruit (pineapples) fresh; 31901f, | 


wheat. 

Liberia: 31970f. breakfast foods; 31- 
970f, canned foods; 31970, dry goods; 
81970f, flour; 31970, hosiery; 31970, 
shoes; 31970, tobacco and cigarettes. 

Mexico: *31969, lighting plants, indi- 
vidual;, 31959, wire spring winding ma- 
chines and machines for making helicals 
for bed springs. 

Netherlands: $1967, dishwashers, port- 
able, electric; 31975, leather, imitation 
and automobile top material; 31975, up- 
holstery leather, full grain and splits. 

New Zealand: 31962, ice cream manu- 
facturing machinery, and equipment for 
preparation of ice cream novelties. 

Poland: 31498, stationery supplies, es- 
pecially pen points. 

Porto Rico: 31927, coconut cutting ma- 
chines: 31845, cotton drills. 

South Africa: 31918. aluminum powder 
in 10 ton lots; 31918, ferro-silicon, lump; 
*31968, x-ray apparatus. 

Spain: 31938. tires, puncture-proof. 

Sweden: *31931. paper cutters, and 
plate-sawing machines. 

Switzerland: ‘*31878, 
cessories, 

Tunisia: *31963, plows, mold board, 
and disk plows, with two to five disks; 
and reaping and threshing machines. 

Turkey: *31961, cranes and gasoline 
shovels. 

Venezuela: 31937, bathing 
men’s, women’s and children’s. 


automobile ac- 


slippers, 


Agents. 

Argentina: 31930, construction ma- 
chinery and equipment {cr concrete and 
asphalt work; 31930, construction sup- 
plies (cement, etc.); 31852, cotton piece 
goods; 31930, paints; 31930, road con- 
struction machinery, 91950, southern 
pine, hemlock and Douglas fir; 31930, 
! ivols; 31930, wheelbarrows, metal; 31858, 

varn, cotton and mercerized unbleached 

and -olored, 

Australia: $1875, agricultural imple- 
| ments and dairy equipment; 31957, hard- 
ware, builders, and .specialties; _ 31957, 

” aa a» -atndlabentnals.. o 


eet atin 


a i tel 


yarn, ; 





machines and threading machinery; 
31915, toilet preparations. 

Estonia: 31891, cordage and hemp; 
31908f, fruit, dried (apples, apricots, 
prunes and peaches and pears); 31908f, 
lard and cooking fats; 31891, leaf to- 
bacco, burley; 31891, motion pictures; 
31891, rosin; 81891, soda ash; 31891f, 
sugar, granulated and loaf; 31891, wool 
for felt industry and spinning. 

Ethiopia: 31850, cotton piece goods; 
51850, enameled ware; 31850, hardware, 
small; 31850, hats, felt; 31850, noveltics, 
5 and.10 cents. z 

France: 
fined. 

Germany: 31874, agricultural imple- 
ments and accessories; 31879, automobile 
accessories; 31952, automobile  acces- 


51912f, sugar, raw and re- | " 
| This practice is continued. Mortensen, in 





| 
| 


sories; 31882, automobiles, low and med- | 


ium priced; 31913f, beverages (soft 
drinks); 381905f, canned corned _ beef; 
31868, cotton, cotton waste and linters; 
31861, cotton, raw; 31952, dryers, elec- 
tric, hand and face; 31921, heating and 
cooking equipment gasoline and oil; 
31859, hosiery, cotton, wool, silk and 
rayon, for men, women and children; 
31896, household electrical appliances; 
31906f, lard; 31854, linoleum; 
meat, frozen and table oils; 31952, medi- 
cal appliances, electrical; 31952, novel- 
ties; 31945, pianos, player pianos, and 
phonographs and records; 31955, refrig- 
erators; 31955, refrigerators, electric; 
31860, silk, in hanks; 31954, washing 
machines; 31955, washing machines; 
31954, washing machines, electric; 31955, 
washing machines, electric; 31868, yarn, 
cotton. 

Guatemala: 31916f, canned foods and 
provisions; 31916, drugs; 31916, hard- 
ware, builders’, galvanized corrugated 
sheets, metal lath and wire nails. 

Hungary: 31951, automobile 
sories; 31951, cosmetics, toilet prepara- 
tions and perfumery; 31951, druggists’ 
rubber sundries and rubber specialties; 
31951, hardware, household; 31951, sport- 
ing goods; 31951, surgical instruments 
and hospital supplies; 31951, toys. 

India: 31871, cotton piece goods, es- 
pecially plain and printed voiles. 

Treland: 381857, hosiery, men’s and 
women’s. 

Italy: 31950, office supplies, especially 
filing cards and systems; 31950, station- 
ers’ ruber goods; 31950, stationery: 
ers’ rubber goods; 31950, stationery; 

Japan: 31932, printing and writing 
papers. : 

Netherlands: 31862, automobile acces- 
sories; 31863, bicycle accessories; 31862, 


leather, imitation, for bicycle gear cases; | 


21934, newspapers, old baled and over- 
issue; 31943, shoes, medium and high 
grade and shoe findings. ‘ . 
Norway: 31869, hosiery, silk, lisle, 
cotton, and wool, in black and colors; 
31890, toilet powders and perfumes; 
381890, toilet soap; 31869, 
parel (ready made suits), men’s; 31869, 


; Wool shirts. 


Poland: 31864, cotton, raw. 
Porto Rico: 31870, cotton piece goods, 


| low priced; $1935, laundry soap, blue and 


| 


\ 


sundries. 
en eae eliitheln 


brown; 31870, ribbons, silk, mercerized 
and rayon; 31935, wrapping paper, ma- 
nila and kraft. 


South Africa: 81876, agricultural im- 


plements; 31881, automobile accessories; | 


31880, automobile accessories and parts; 
31941, balloons, cheap; 31956, beds, camp, 
light (camp stretchers); 31956, cleansing 
compounds; 31956f, confectionery; 31880, 
fire arms (rifles and revolvers); 31880, 
hardware and tools; 31880, sport goods, 
rubber; 31880, sporting goods; 31876, 
tools, agricultural; 31880, traveling 
goods, leather. 
Straits Settlements: 31911, 
condensed milk, sweetened. 
Sweden: 31928, laundry machines 
(ironers), for shirts and collars, electric 
and gas heated; 31851, silk shirts. 
Switzerland: 31884. automobiles; 31944, 
belts, hieh grade, without buckles. 
Yugostavia: 31959, druggists’ rubber 


canned 


acces- | 


| tracts until after 1918. 
31906f, | 


| 





wearing ap- | 





! adopted it as a matter of course. 


| producing bacteria, 


| butter. 


churning, and the difficulty of maintain- 
ing low temperatures naturally resulted 


was churned. 


Custom Well Established. 
When the factory system of 
making was introduced in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century, the sour- 
ing or ripening of cream previous to 
churning was a custom so well estab- 
lished that the creamery butter maker 
into 


after the factory separator came 


general use and sweet milk was delivered | 


$s ; | to the creamery, this custom was not | 
Dominican Republic: 31947, adding ma- | ( 


changed. Indeed the ripening of the 
cream was such an important step in 


| butter making that the use of a starter, 


culture of lactic-acid- 
became a general 
practice in order that the development 
of a desirable acid flavor might be as- 
sured, 


consisting of a 


When State agricultural experiment | 


stations were established many of them 


studied various problems in connection | 
In 1889 the West | 


with butter making. 
Virginia experiment 
that the college 


station reported 
creamery established 


first began to}. : , 
reach the public in any quantity in 1918, | provides that one month from date a 


| 
| 
| 


‘the week ending June 


' comptroller 


Changes in foreign tariffs and trade 
regulations are reported in a survey for 
21, 1928, made 
public June 22, by the Foreign Traffs 
Division, Department of Commerce. 

Restrictions on various commodities 
and regulations of importance to Ameri- 
can exporters and importers are shown 
in the survey, together with export and 
import duty changes and commercial 
treaty negotiations. The full text of 
the survey follows: 


| have to be in the metric system; this 


Bahamas. A notice published by the | 


of customs at Nassau, 
Bahamas, under date of May 17, 1928, 


landing certificate will be required be- 


| permitted, and accordingly the importa- 


| fore a refund of duty is given on goods | 


that have been received contrary to 
order and returned to shippers when- 
ever the refund in question is over £5, 
according to a report from Consul C. C. 
Broy, Nessau. 

Bolivia. By a Bolivian decree promul- 
gated in April, 
are provided for violation of the law 
prohibiting exportation of live  chin- 
chillas, reports Consul J. F. 
La Paz. 


| India Removes Duty 


butter | 


Even | 





a good demand for sweet-cream butter. | 
{ The following year the Iowa station re- 
ported that sweet-cream butter stored in ; 


a cellar kept better than 


citnh Dairy School, Quebec, 


sour-cream | 
Jn 1892 LeClair of the St. Hya- | 
Canada, | 


recommended Pasteurizing sweet cream, | 


cooling it, holding it for three hours, 
adding 30 per cent starter, then churn- 
ing it at once. 


After adopting this prac- | 


tice he obtained fine-quality butter that | 
was very uniform from day to day. He | 


apparently did not, however, determine 
its keeping quality. 
Keeping Quality of Product. 

A study begun in 1905 by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of the influence of 
acidity of cream on the keeping quality 
of butter established the fact that but- 
ter made from unripened, Pasteurized 
sweet cream would maintain its 


cause of this work the United States 
Navy in 1909 adopted the practice of 
purchasing each year a quantity of sweet 
cream butter to be placed in cold storage 
and used throughout the ensuing year. 


Jowa Bulletin 207 published in 1922, con- 
cludes from his work that ripened-cream 
butter receives a higher commercial score 
when fresh but that sweet-cream butter 
keeps better in storage. 

Sweet-cream butter was much criti- 
cized by butter manufacturers and deal- 
ers because it lacked the high flavor and 
aroma of ripened-cream butier. For this 
reason comparatively little sweet-cream 
butler was made except on Navy con- 
In that year the 
Navy Department purchased over 9,000,- 
000 pounds of sweet-cream butter from 
more than 100 creameries. A consider- 
able portion of this butter was packed 
in five-pound tin cans by a New York 
butter dealer. He was so favorably im- 
pressed by its remarkable uniformity, 
even though it came from many widely 
scattered plants, and by its unequalled 
keeping quality that he arranged to sell 
this type of butter under his own estab- 
lished brand, which already had a wide 
reputation for high quality. 

This attracted the attention of other 
butter dealers, who soon found it ad- 
vantageous to handle this type of butter. 
These dealers found that consumers were 
iavorably impressed with 
butter because of its mild, creamy flavor, 
its uniformity in quality, and its prop- 


; eity of maintaining its fisc flavor in ; 


spite of the relativeiy high tcmperature 
to which it is exposed in the retail store 
and in the home, 
Output Increasing Yearly. 
Each year an increasing quantity of 
sweet-cream butter is manufactured. A 


number of creameries situated in what ! 


has always been considered sour-cream 
territory are grading cream and making 
some sweet-cream butter; for instance, 


in one Southwestern State eight cream- } 


eries, according to a recent report from 
that State, are making this type of 
butter. 

A prominent butter dealer in New 
York City recently stated that most of 
the dealers in that city now handle some 
sweet-cream butter and that during the 
cold-storage season nearly all buyers are 
eager to obtain butter of this type. 

An association of creameries reports 
that in 1926 it sold more than 50,000,000 
pounds of sweet-cream butter in 82 cities 
in the United States. This association 
also reports that it returned to its mem- 


| ber creameries one-half cent a pound 


more for sweet-cream butter scoring 93 


fine | 
| quality to a high degree during at least 
| eight months’ storage at 0 degree F. Be- 


sweet-cream | 


| 
| 
| 


| 


} 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 





On Ammonium Phosphates 


British India. A notification of the 
Government of India, dated May 5, 
1928, exempts ammonium phosphates 
from payment of the import duty of 
15 per cent ad valorem heretofore levi- 
able thereon, according to a report from 
Trade Co.nmissioner C. B. Spofford, Jr., 
Calcutta. 

British West Indies (Grenada). Re- 
cent amendments to the customs tariff 
of Grenada provide for the entry free 
of duty of the following articles, ac- 
cording to the Board of Trade Jour- 
nal, London. 

Pedigree animals and birds imported 
after »pproval by the Colonial Secre- 
tary on the recommendation of the 
board of agriculture; articles imported 
by or for the use of the Pacific cable 
board for their official use; motion pic- 
ture films imported by any person hir- 
ing the same for use in the colony; 
uniforms imported by, or for the use 
of, the association known as the boy 
seouts or that known as the girl guides, 


| that in exceptional cases where it may 


1928, heavy penalties | 


McGurk, | 
| if imported, marked, advertised and sold 


on the certificate of the secretary of the | 


association. 

Chile. By a decree of March 22, 1928, 
the exportation from Chile of zince 
sediment (borras de zinc), prohibited 
since 1925, is now permitted, reports 
Railton Squirrell, office of commercial 
attache, Lima. 

Cuba Permits Free Export 
Of Crocodile Skins 


Cuba.—A decree of the Cuban Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, Commerce and 
Labor, published in the Gaceta Oficial, 
Havana, authorizes the exportation of 
crocodile skins for a period of two 
months from June 11, 1928. 


A decree of the President of Cuha, | 


effective May 8, 1928, published in the 
Gaceta Oficial, establishes the following 
new sub-item in the import tariff. 

(Item 119-C).—Cotton crepe, per net 
kilo, maximum tariff, $0.48 general tariff, 
$0.24; United States preferential rebate, 
30 per cent; duty for United States, 
$0.168. 

Czechoslovakia—A Czechoslovak de- 
cree provides an extension until Decem- 
ber 31, 1929, of the old law of July 13, 
1927, which expires on June 30, 1928, 
granting refund of duties, upon appli- 
cation and subject to the approval of 
the ministry of finance in each case, on 
certain special industrial and agricul- 


tural machinery and equipment, which | 


may not be manufactured in Czecho- 
slovakia domestically, reports Commer- 
cial Attache E. Baldwin, Prague. 


Italy.—The Italian minister of national 


economy has .assured the office of the 


American Commercial Attache in Rome | 


that the regulations governing the reg- 
istration of imported pharmaceutical spe- 
cialties will be extended to become ef- 
fective March 31, 1929, instead of on 
May 31, 1928, as originally determined. 
It was however, stated that the ap- 
plication for. registration of imported 
medicinal products should be made not 
later than August 30, 1928, in order 
that the authorities should have ample 
time to pass on all applications before 
March 31, 1929. 

The initial registration fee on products 
for which the registration application is 
filed August 30 of this year will be 500 
lire, whereas after that date the regis- 
‘ration fee will be 1,000 lire with the 
vhance that the registration may not be 


| approved in time to come under the new 
(The exchange | 


regulations next March. 

value of the-lire is $0.0526.) ; 
Preliminary discussions have taken 

place between representatives of the 


| German and Italian governments for the 
purpose of negotiating a special Italo- | 
German convention for reciprocal con- 


cessions in regard to the trade in medi- 
cines between the two countries. 


Mexico Proposes Use 
Of Metric System Exclusively 


Mexico—A new law of weights and 
measures have been signed by the Presi- 
cent of Mexico, which will exclude the 
use of weights and measures other than 


| metric in Mexican trade, reports Vice 


per cent than for ripened-cream butter | 


of the same score. 


Customs Court Fixes 
Duties on Imports 


Rulings Are Made on Linen 


Bloomers and Fancy 
Silk Goods. 


New York, June 23.—Linen bloomers 
for chiidven were recentiy imported by 
Kaufman Straus Co., Louisville, Ky., to 
gether with linen dresses, bearing the 
same item number and matching in size 
and color. They were taxed by the cus- 
toms officers as entireties, with duty at 


Consul Harry B. Ott, Mexicon City. This 


law is very brief, merely stating general 
principles, and regulations will be is- 
sued governing the detailed application 
<1 the law. 

It is understood that before final pro- 
1430, Tariff Act of 1922. Claim was 
made that the bloomers should have been 
classified separately with duty at only 35 
per cent, under paragraph 1017. The 


| United States Customs Court consid- 


75 per cent ad valorem, under paragraph ' 


ered this import claim and has just 
ruled that the customs collector was 
right in treating these importations as 
entiretiese with duty at the 75 per cent 
rate. (Protests No. 999053-395.) 
Sustaining a protest of N. Snellenberg 
& Co., Philadelphia, the Customs Court 
finds that certain fancy silk piece goods, 


assessed upon entry at 75 per cent, under | 


paragraph 1430, should have been taxed 
at only 55 per cent under paragraph 
1205, act of 1922. (Protest No. 87015- 
G-68217.) e 

The Customs, Court has decided that 
Spanish shawls, composed of embroidered 
silk body with.long fringe and imported 
from China by De Cou, Laird & Company 
of Scattle, are dutiable at 75 per cent 
nnder paragraph No, 1430 of the Tariff 
Act. 
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Agriculture 


Department of Commerce Reviews Changes 


In Foreign Tariffs and Trade Regulations | 


xican Decree Proposes Exclusive Use of Metric Sys- | 


tem; Austria Signs Trade Treaty With United States. 


mulgation of the regulations, they will be 
published in tentative form in order to 
give interested parties an opportunity to 
present views and criticisms. 

Under the proposed regulations, all 
articles would have to be sold by weight, 
measure, or volume, and such units would 


would prohibit the sale of “package” 
goods as such, It is also proposed that 
sales be in units or multiples of one, 
two or five of some metric unit. 
The use of fractions would not be 
tion or sale of goqds put up in packages 
of one pound (0.4555 kilo), for example, 
or in multiples of one pound, would in 
practice be prohibited. It believed 


1S 





be materially impossible to enforce this 
regulation, special waiver permits would | 
be granted. 

It is known that Mexico has been grad- 
ually working toward the exclusive use 
of the metric system, but heretofore 
goods from the United States and other 
countries using the English system of 
weights and measures have not suffered 


in units other than metric. 


Fear is expressed by business men in 
Mexico that the sale of canned goods, 
package food products, gasoline and oil 
in tins, surgical dressings and supplies, 
patent medicines, etc., might be seriously 
affected under the proposed regulations 
if it was insisted that the size of pack- 
ages be changed. In many cases the 
market in Mexico for a certain produci 
is too limited to justify the expense of ! 
manufacturing a new package for that | 
market alone. 

By a decree of the Mexican Executive | 
dated April 18, 1928, published in the | 
Diario Oficial of May 7, and effective on 
June 8, the import dutics on a number 
of commodities have been hcanged, and 
certain items have been added to the 
tariff schedule. 

The articles affected are sirups, neck- 
wear of rayon and silk, ink, waste paper 
for use in manufacturing, soda crackers, 
shell discs for button manufacture, accty- 
lene, carbonic acid, chlorhydric acid and 
sulphuruous acid, explosives, novelty fur- 
niture of twisted paper fiber with wood 
cores and hats. 

United Kingdom—tThe committee of 
the British board of trade appointed to 
investigate whether calcium  biphos- | 
phate (baking powder quality) should 





' be dutiable under the safeguarding of 
| industries scheme, has reported 


in the 
affirmative, reports the Board of Trade 
Journal, London. Calcium biphosphate 
is therefore dutiable at 33 1-3: per cent 
ad valor2m, effective June 4, 1928. 


Austria Signs Treaty 
With United States 


United « Siates-Austria.—The Treaty 
of Friendship, Commerce and Consular 
Rights which has been under negotia- 
tion between the United States and Aus- 
tria for some time was concluded and 
signed at Vienna on June 19, 1928, ac- 
cording to a cable from Minister Albert 
E. Washburn, Vienna. In its scope and 
general provisions this treaty is similar 
to the commercial treaties concluded 
during the past five years by the United 
States with various countries of Eu- 
rope and Latin America, but is modi- 
fied in certain details to meet the par- | 
ticular relations and problems between 
Austria and the United States. 


Of particular interest to American 
foreign trading concerns are the arti- 
cles of the treaty by which the two 
countries guarantce to each others’ com: 
merce unconditional most-favored-na- 
tion treatment of the broadest scope, 
and national treatment with regard to 
the treatment and taxation of each 
others’ nationals or goods within their 
territorics. Among the particular new 
provisions embodied in this treaty two 
are notable. Recognition is given to 
goods arriving indirectly through a , 


ge? 
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Anthracite Fields 
Active as Result of 
Price Reductions 


Both Employment and Wage 
Disbursements Are Found 
To Have Increased Dur- 
ing May. 


The spring price reductions were re- 
flected in a substantial expansion in 
operations of the anthracite fields of 
Pennsylvania this year according to a 
statement made public June 23 by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia. 
The Bank’s statement, based on informa- 
tion supplied by the collicries to the An- 
thracite Bureau of Information, showed 
increases in May in both employment 
and wage disbursements. Following is 


| the full text of the statement: 


Both employment and wage disbursc- 
ments in the anthracite mining indusiry 
increased in May, according to index 
numbers prepared by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Philadelphia on the basis 
of reports made by operators to the 
Anthracite Bureau of Information. The 
employment index rose to 115.9 per cent 
of the 1923-1925 average, as compared 
with 112.5 in the previous month, end 
in May 1927. Wage payments 
showed a gain of over 40 per cent, and 
the May index of 122.1, was slightly 
higher than in the corresponding month 
last year. This large increase in the 
payroll index reflects the substantial ex- 
pansion of operations which occurred in 
the last half of April following the 
spring price reductions. Comparisons of 
employment and wages in reporting col- 
lieries are shown below: 4 

Employment 
1926 1927 
Jan. ‘ 
Feb. 
PARES, bei eae a 6 ae Baki 
Apr. « 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 


Sept. 
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Index numbers 
100, 
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yele, 
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third country as entitled to a favorable 


treatment as direct shipments. 

Provisien is made that neither coun- 
try shall impose upon the products of 
the other greater or other restrictions 
or prohibitions than are imposed on 
the trade with the most-favored coun- 
try, and -that in the event of rations 
or quotes being established for the im- 
portation or exportation of particular 
restricted goods, the countries agree to 
grant to cach other an equitable share 
in the allocation of the quantity of re- 
stricted goods which may be au- 
thorized. 

In the event of licenses being issued 
by either country for the importation 
of restricted goods, the conditions un- 
der whicn such licenses may be ob- 
tained are to be pulicly announced and 
clearly stated in such a manner as to 
enable traders intcrested to become ac- 
quainted with them; the method of li- 
censing shall be as simple and unvarying 
as possible, and applications for licenses 
shall be dealt with as speedily as pos- 
sible. 

This treaty will become. effective 
upon exchange of ratification between 
the two countries and will then replace 
the modus vivendi which has been tem- 
porarily reguiating trade relations be- 
tween the United States and Austria. 
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in every room 


Throw a switch — and you have 


your choice of 


two programs. 


Press a valyve— and you have ice- 


water. 


Select a book from the 


library catalog — and it’s sent 
up to you. Wake in the morning, 
and find the newspaper under, 


your door. 


A Statler is your “home away 


from home’”’. 


The 


organization of: 


VoL. 


There are Statler Hotels in: 
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BOSTON 
CLEVELAND * 


BUFFALO (Sete! Statler and Hotel Buffale) 
DETROIT ° 


ST. LOUIS 


NEW YORK (Fete! Pennsyleania, Statler-Operated) 


_ Hotels Statler 
No 


Fixed, unchanging rates posted in all rooms, 
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» peared in the Record? A. I did. 


( 


PAGE INDEX 


Against Boulde 


Competitive Phase 
Used in Arguments 


Director of North and South 
Carolina Information Com- 
zuittee Is Examined. 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony of Samuel E. 
Boney, Director of the North and 
South Carolina Public Utilities In- 
formation Committee, on May 17 
before the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion in its investigation of public 
utilities, was begun in the issue of 
June 12, resumed June 22 and June 
23 and concludes as follows: 

Q. What was the subject matter of 
that correspondence, what did it relate 
to? Tell us in a few words. 

A. I had received a letter from Mr. 
Peal, editor of this Daily Advance, ask- 
ing my judgment and opmion. on the 
power situation, as affecting Elizabeth 


1074) 
Public Utilities 


Utilities Said to Have Based Publicity 


| another evidence of the rottenness of the 


Directors 


— 


Q. And you wrote him August 6th, 
1926? A. I did. 

Q. And you refer there to the Raleigh 
News and Observer, edited by Josephus 
Daniels, formerly Secretary of the Navy, 
as the lone editor of the utilities in the 
Carolinas? A. I did. : 

Q. Your people simply regard it as 
damn Yankee politics? 

(No answer). 

Q. Nothing like that ever happened 
south of the Mason and Dixon Line ? 

A. He has simply a strong idea that 
all virtues are centered in the Democratic 


Party and all rottenness is in the Re- | 


publican Party. 


Q. Is the idea fostered down 


| that there is a difference in the methods 


| 


City, North Carolina, and the letter to ' 


Mr. Peel is in reply to that query from 
him. : 

Q. Did Elizabeth City mairtain a plant 
at which it generated electric current: 


lA. It did prior to a year and a half ago. | 


Q. Was there a municipal plant there 
any longer? A. It was sold to the Vir- 
ginia Electric and Power Company. 

Q. Is that one of the Stone and Web- 
gter group? A. Yes. | a 

Q. whom you spoke in such compli- 
mentary terms in this letter? <A. It is. 

Q. 1629 is a letter which Mr. Tillary 
wrote you in August, 1926?, A. That is 
correct. ’ 

Q. You had published in the Bulletin, 
had you not, an article contending that 


the power problem of a town known as | 


Rocky Mount would rever be solved un- 
til the city closed out to the Carolina 
Power and Light Company? 

A. That is explained in my reply. The 
jdea is exactly the same, except that I 
did not specify being closed out by the 
Carolina Light and Power Company. 

Q. Did you specify that it should be 
closed out? A. I did. 


Q. That was in line with what you had | 


been preaching in your Bulletin? 
was based on the articles in the Bul- 
letin. 

Q. To the effect that the industrial 
development of your State could not pro- 


A. It | 


ceed until the municipally owned plant | 


was eliminated. 
I would not express it just that way. 

Q. Regardless of how it is expressed, 
was that the thought or idea you were 
trying to engender in the minds of your 
public through your Bulletin? A. That 
was the thing. 


‘Advised to Discontinue 
Publicity on Situation 
Q. 


fact that his representatives felt up 
there that that publicity does more harm 
than good, and you are advised to lay 
off the Eastern Carolina’ situation, 
aren’t you? A. That is so stated. 

Q. September 19, 1927, Mr. Lucas 
wrote you this letter, which is now 
marked 1631, quoting from the Green- 
ville Piedmont. What was the article 
referred to there? 

A. According to my recollection, it 
was either upon the same Ponea City 
municipal situation or the situation—a 
similar article regarding some town in 
the Midwest. 

Q. 
these towns were successfully operating 
municipal plants? 
they were 
muicipal plant, if I recall correctly. 

Q. You are going to get information 
on that point from the director of the 
Ohio Information Bureau? A. I believe! 
did write to them. 

Q. What was Mr. Lucas’ interest in 
that, unless there was something in the 
article which he brought to your atten- 
tion which was favorable to municipal 
owenrship? A. The article was de- 
cidedly favorable to municipal owner- 
ship. 

Q. 


Do you remember whether you 


printed anything on that subject in your | 


Bulletin at that time? 


A. * It seems to me that we did pub- | 


lish the Ponca City matter but I do not 
recall any other. 

Q. Did you get some of the informa- 
tion that you used in the article from 
Mr. Carmichael? A. I did. 

Q. From the Ohio Committee ? 
have forgotten. 

Q. Did you get a telegram from Mr. 


A. } 


Oxley in the early part of 1927 relative | 


to the Swing-Johnson bill? 
A. Mr. Healy, I received a great deal 


A. That is the thought. ! 


employed by the power companies north 
and south of the Mason and Dixon line? 
A. I would not undertake to say that. 

Q. 
of differences existing in the power in- 
dustry with reference to the two parties, 
A. I will grant that. 

Q. 1689 is a letter that you wrote De- 


cember 5th, 1927, to a lady with a diffi- | 


cult name, what is it? 
A. I can not pronounce it myself. She 
is Chairman of the Woman’s Committee 


of the National Electric Light Associa- | 


tion, Mrs. Sophia Malicki. 
Q. You stated that the Federated Clubs 


there | 


I have not seen any of the evidence | thought 


r Dam on Cotton Rivalry 


> 


| Articles Opposed 


To Public Ownership 
| 


| Trade Commission Also In- 


quires in Extent of Activities 
Opposing Muscle Shoals. 


| growing rivalry in the Imperial Valley, 
| wasn’t it? 

| <A, That though was expressed, that it 
! would be in competition with the south- 
; ern cotton growers. 

Q. And, that the result of that might 
| be to Wipe out the southern cotton grow- 
ers? A. Such a result might follow. 

Q. Did you preach that, did you call 
| that possibility to their attention? 

A. We certainly did, if I recall correctly, 
the article in our bulletin that was the 
expressed. Q. It was tomatoes 
in Florida? A, It wes? 

Q. October 22, 1927, Mr, J. A. Park- 
ham, the managing editor of the Char- 
lotte Observer wrote you a letter that 
is in front of us? A. He did, but his 


you that Mr. 
Cooper’s statement was carried to the 
North Carolina State circuit, and also 
to the Washington, Atlanta Trunk Line 


‘name is Parham. 


Q. And he _ informed 





of North Carolina are interested in this | 


campaign mentioned here. Did they carry 
out that campaign? <A. They are begin- 
ning one now. That 
campaign. 

Q. And here is a letter from a lady 
named Mrs. L. H. Jennings, cated 
cember 28th, 19... She was one of those 
who mothered an article that you pre- 
pared ? ‘A. She did. 

Q. And it was printed in the Bulletin 
under her name? A. It was. 

Q. And reproduced in the 
Carolina? A. It was. 

As her own effort? 


papers in 


A. 


It was? 


Article on Taxes 
Submitted to Governor 


Q. She seems to appreciate very much 
the delightful publicity which was ac- 
quired by allowing her to sign her name 
to it. Did you attend the proposed con- 
ference of the North Caroli Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, held at A. I did. 

Q. Did you have the opportunity of 
addressing the club? A, I did. 

Q. What subject did you talk about‘ 
A. The subject of the camp: 
they are now preparing to inaus 
the relief of drudgery in the home is 


| general topic that they discussed. 


| upon taxes in South Carolina. 


Mr. Tillery called attention to the | 


There in this editor claims that | 


A. It is claimed that | 
tax-free because of their | 





of material regarding the Swing-John- | 


son bill and the Muscle Shoals bill. I 
cannot say as to any specific telegram. 
If you will recall it to me, I might. 
Q. Ido not remember it as well as 
I ought to in view of the number of them 
I have seen, but did you receive a tele- 
ram from Mr. Oxley, saying that the 


wing-Johnson bill was coming out of | 


committee in so many days and that it 
committed the Government to going into 


the power business and that information | 


on the subject should be spread? A, I 
believe I did receive such a telegram. 
Q. Your contribution to the campaign 
aginst the bill was that publicity matter 
and reproduction in any newspapers in 
your two States, wasn’t it? A. So far 
as I know. I cannot recall any further 
activity along that line. . 


‘Article Prepared for 
Manufacturers’ Record 


Q. Did you prepare an article for the 
signature of Richard H. Edmonds, editor 
of the Manufacturers’ Record of Balti- 
more? 

A. No; there was no article prepared 
._for the signature of Mr. Edmonds, I 
Bpeepered an article on Eastern North 

arolina and it was signed by myself. 

Q. You sent it to the Manufacturers 
' Record, with the request that they print 
it? A. did. 

Q. And they agreed to do it, did they 
not? A. They did. 


Q. July 14, 1924, you wrote the 
tary to the Governor of South Carolina a 
letter which is here, did you not? A. 
That is correct. 

Q. What was the article which 


ecre- 


you 


is an educational | 


De- | 


| posed investigatiton and the threat of | 


circuit, which means it was received by 
all of the leading newspapers in North 
and South Carolina, Georgia, Virginia 
and others? A. It was. 

Q. What was the article referred to 
by Mr. Cooper or Mr. Cooper’s state- 
ment ? , 5 

A. A statement following a meeting 
of our executive committee on the pro- 


the Government entering the power busi- 


ness. Mr. Cooper was chairman of the | 


information committee of our State, and 
this statement was issued by him and 


| transmitted by me to the Charlotte Ob- 


server. 


; North Carolina State circuit? 


had discussed with the governor the week | 


prior to July 14, 1924? A. 


Q. Who wrote the article? A. I wrote 
the original article, and the 
re-wrote it. 


An article , 


governor ' 


Q. To what extent did he change what | 


you had written? A. The 
though was not changed. 
wording was virtually entirely changed. 


general | 
I think the | 


Q. Was that printed in the Bulletin as | 


the Governor’s article? A. It was. 

Q. What is the Governor’s name ? 
McLeod. 

Q. You sent that on the 14th of July, 
1924. Youasked him to wire you, didn’t 
you, if there were any corrections or 
changes? A. I asked his secretary. 

Q. You said that the Bulletin was due 
to go to press the night of July 15. A. 
I did. 

Q. Was this article of the Governor’s 
printed in the issue that went to the 
printers July 15. 1924? 


A. 


A. I think that time the time of pub- | 
lication had to be delayed slightly before ! 


receipt of the article from the governor. 
Q. Did the governor send you back a 
new article, one re-written? A. My 
recollection is that it was re-written. 
Q. I am showing you a document, num- 


| statement distributed. 


A. A representative of the Associated 


Press has offices always in the local news- | 
naper offices, and member companies of | 
to | 
impor- | 
tance to be carried on the wires to the 


are required 
sufficient 


Press 
of 


Associated | 
material 


the 
transmit 


Associated Press representatives. 

Q. Well, how did it come to his at- 
tention? A. I took it. 

Q. So it was through your bureau that 
this circulation that Mr. Parham refers 
to was obtained? 

A. It was a statement from the chair- 
man of our executive board of our bu- 
reau, issued after the meeting in Char- 
lotte. 

Wide Circulation 
Obtained for Article 

Q. That is the chairman of your com- 
mittee made this statement against the 
Government entering power? A. He did. 

Q. And you, as the director got it 
publicity ? : 

A. I took it, to the representative of 
the morning paper in Charlotte, and also 
requested that if he would deem it 
worth while to hand it to the A. P. op- 
erator as well, 

Q. And this letter from Mr. Parham 
provides the wide circulation obtained for 
it? A. It does. 

Q. How did it happen to reach you 
on the subject. A.I happen to know 
him pretty well, and he possibly pro- 
ceeded on the thought I would be inter- 
ested to know to what degree the article 
had been published. 

Q. But he wanted you to know about 
it? A. I was glad to know it. 

Q. Well, now, just read into the record 
the sentence that I am pointing to, and 
see if it does on explain the matter a lit- 
tle more fully. 

A. “I thought you would be interested 
in the outcome of my effort to have the 
That is the re- 


| sponse we have, and it might be worth 
| while to hand it over to the Associated 


ber 1643, and ask you if that is an issue | 


A. That is. 
1924? A. Correct. 
governor's picture ? 


of the Bulletin. 

Q. Of July 15, 

Q. Is that the 
t is. 

Q. And is this 
That is. 

Q. There seems to be a good deal of 
material in this particular issue on the 
subject of municipal ownership. 
have here a clipping from the Kingston 
Free Press on the subject of municipal 
ownership up there. A. That is correct. 

Q. Is that the same newspaper 
whose editor you had been having this 
correspondence? A. That is the 

Q. Did you undertake on the 
page to point out that Los Angeles has 
made a loss and not a profit from its 
municipal business? A. That is correct. 

Q. Then you undertake to show to 
what extent insurance companies own 
the stocks of the utility companies? A. 
Correct. 

Q. Is that part of the campaign that 
is being carried on to convince the pub- 
lie that this customer ownership plan is 
the best form of public ownership and is 
a worthy substitute for municipal own- 
ership? 

A. I believe you could make that state- 
ment, yes. That is the general belief. 

Q. Well, you undertake there to point 
out how the sale of utility stocks aids 
the banks? 

Mr. Healy: I would like to suspend 
with Mr. Boney for a minute, if you will 
allow Mr. Down to be recalled. 


the article referred to? 
A. 


| Discusses Articles 


| On Swing-Johnson Bill 


; the 


Q. And you wrote the editor, under | 


date of September 16th, 1927? A. I did. 

Q. And assured him that it would not 
be printed anywhere else before it ap- 
It wasa 
special article. 


Q. Mr. Mullaney wrote you to find out | 


et the location of the North and South 
rolina newspapers was as_ to the 
United States Senatorial inquiries into 


| 


{ 


expenditures in connection with pri- | 


ary clections in Illinois? A. He did, 


bu 


] 


On January 20, 1927, Mr. Baldwin of 
the Alabama Power Company wrote you 
concerning the Swing-Johnson bill, did 
he not? A. He did. 

Q. He attached an article dealing with 
subject which he says should be 
placed in the hands of every newspaper 
editor in the South; did you bring that 
article to the attention of the newspaper 
editors in the bureau? A. I do not. 


Q. Did that include the argument that 


the cotton rival of the South should not 
be contained in the Imperial Valley? A. 
That is it. 

Q. The heading is that the 
ment is asked to spend $125,000,000 in 
Imperial Valley to make it the greatest 
cotton producing section of the United 
States. A. Yes. 

Q. The object of all that 
frighten the cotton producers 
South, wasn’t it, Mr. Boney? 

A. 
it was rather to inform them 
features of this bill. 

Q. Well, it was to make them believe 
that this bill would create great cotton 


to 
the 


was 
of 


on the 


Govern- | 


Press.” 
Q. Did you get him to make that ef- 


| fort to have it distributed? 


Ry 
iI said, 


A. I asked him when I went in there, 
Mr. Parham, I am giving you 


| just this one copy of the statement, and 


You | 


with | 


same. | 
second | 





| 
| 
| 


| ten to 
I should not say it was to frighten, 


if you think it worth while will you 
please give it to the Associated Press, 
and I am absolutely convinced that that 
is the thought he had in his mind. 

Q. So that he not only printed it in 
his paper, but he got this wide circula- 
tion for it? A. He did. 

Q. And then you wrote him on Oc- 
tober 25, 1927, telling him it was a won- 
derful work? A. Yes. 

Q. “On picking up the Spartanburg 
Herald Saturday morning and seeing the 
seven-column streamer across our story, 
you were pop-eyed.” Then another by- 
product was on the 26th of October, 
1927, Mr. Gadsden, the chairman of the 
executive committee of the Joint Com- 
mittee wrote you a letter of congratula- 
tion? <A. He did, 

Q. And said it was just the kind of 
publicity he had in mind when he talked 
with the State directors in Chicago the 
other day. Had you been to Chicago not 
ing before? A. I think it was just prior 
‘o that I was. 

Q. Then, there had been a mecting of 
all the State directors of all these va- 
rious bureaus in Chicago not iong be- 
fore this time? A. There had been 
sometime in October, I believe. 

Q. And they were addressed by Mr. 

H. Gadsden? A. They weie. 

Q. And he had urged upon the di- 


P. 


| rectors the securing of publicity in op- 


position to the Swing-Johnson bill, and 
‘ke entry of the Government into the 
distribution of power at Muscle Shoals? 

A. I don’t know ~at in his address 
he specified to that excent. If I recail 
ins talk to the difcetors, it was on the 
goserval thought, tii: genera! idea of pub- 
lic relations, whether or not he specifically 
mentioned Boulder Dam, I could not un- 
dertake to Say. 

Q. Well, at any rate, it is the kind 
of publicity he had in his mind? A. In 
his letter he does. 

Q. And he says there is no limit to the 
amount of helpful and constructive pub- 
licity we can secure, if We can use men 
like Mr. Cooper all over the country, 
He didn’t say anything about Mr. Par- 
ham. This letter of October 26, 1927, 
written from Philadelphia. Do you know 
who wrote that? Wasn’t that a copy 
of a letter which Mr. Gadsden had writ- 
Mr. Cooper? 

A. I believe that is a copy of the let- 
ter, 

Q. I see Mr. Gadsden says he enclosed 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] 
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Hearing to Determine 


Right of L. F. Loree 
To Hold Directorship 


Charles Hayden Also Called 
Upon to Justify Connec- 
tion With Board of 
St. L.-S. W. R. R. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
plication of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railway Company for authority 
to acquire control of the St. Louis-South- 
western Railway Company * * * the 


authority herein granted shall cease at | 


the expiration of 80 days after the date 
of any order denying such application, 


and this order shall not thereafter be in | 


force and effect.” 


Following an unfavorable report on 
the application by an examiner of the 
Commission, the Rock Island sold its 
stock in the St. Louis Southwestren to 
the Kansas City Southern, without a 
formal decision by the Commission. 

_ The full text of the order for a hear- 
ing in Mr. Loree’s case follows: 

Finance Docket No. 1975, Sub-2; appli- 
cation of Leonor F. Loree. 

Upon further consideration of the rec- 
ord in the above-entitled proceeding: It 
is ordered, That this proceeding be, and 
it is hereby, reopened and assigned for 
hearing at the office of the commission 
in Washington, D. C., on June 29, 1928, 
at 10 o’clock, a. m., before Director Ma- 


No. 


haffie, upon the questions as to whether ! 


the order entered herein on April 11, 
1925, should be vacated and set aside 
and the application denied. 

By the commission, division 4. 


Cuban Decree Protested 
Removing Service Stations 


A recent decree to abolish street serv- | 
in Cuba has aroused such |} 
| protest that it is believed that another ; 


Q. Well, how did it get on to the | decree will be issued temporarily suspend- 


ice stations 


ing the former one and‘providing for a 
commission to recommend modifications 
as may be agreed upon, according to a 


statement made public June 23 by the | 
The full text | 


Department of Commerce. 
of the statement follows: 

On May 10, 1928, the President of 
Cuba signed Decree 730, ordering the re- 
moval of all pumps, air, and water con- 
nections and apparatus used to service 
motor vehicles when located on sidewalks 
or walls of buildings. A period of six 
months was given in which garage and 
filling station owners might effect the 
necessary changes. 

An immediate storm of protest arose 
from the trade. Through the Camarade 
Comercio de Automotives (Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce) representations 
were made to the Government which re- 
sulted in an unofficial announcement that 
the President would appoint a commis- 
sion to study the matter. 

It is asserted in well informed quar- 
ters that within a few days a formal de- 
cree will be issued temporarily suspend- 
ing the former one and naming a com- 
mission composed of five men, three to 
be appointed by the Secretary of Public 
Works and one each by (he Cuban Auto- 
mobile Club and the Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce, to recommend such 
changes and modifications as may be 
agreed upon. 

In order to judge of the possible con- 
sequences of such a law, it is necessary 
to understand the conditions affecting 
the garage trade as a whole and the 
present system of servicing automobiles. 
(This subject is covered in report No. 
69010 submitted by Assistant Commer- 
cial Attache, Havana, Cuba, and is 
availahle for loan purposes to interested 
firms upon application to the Automobile 
Division.) 


Proceedings Defended 


In Reply to Mr. Hoch 


Summary Means Authorized, 
Says Chairman of I. C. C. 


Chairman J. B. Campbell, of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, has just 
addressed to Representative Homer 
Hoch (Rep.), of Marion, Kans., a reply 
to his letter of June 2, published in the 
issue of May 21, in which Mr. Hoch 
criticized the “delay” in the proceedings 
of the Commission relating to the ad- 
justment of freight rates on agricul- 
tural products in accordance with the 
Hoch-Smith resolution, and also as to 
the interpretation of the resolution. 

“We realize. of course,’ said Mr. 
Campbell, “‘that the Commission is sim- 
ply an agency of Congress; but we also 
realize that as such an agency we are 
not free to adopt and follow in the con- 
duct of our proceedings such a summary 
method of procedure as might be 
adopted and followed by the Congress 
itself. .. 

“However, the point which you make 
with respect to the length of these rec- 
ords is undoubtedly a matter of prime 
importance, and we shall continue to 
labor to the best of our ability with 
the problem which it presents.” 

Chairman Campbell’s letter will 
be printed in full text in the issue 

of June 26. 


British Railroads 
Build Special Cars 


Types Are Adopted to Compete 
With Carriers on Highways. 


More than 1,500 types of railroad cars 
for merchandise requiring special pack- 
ing have been developed by British rail- 
way companies and are now in use to 
compete with road carriers, according to 
a statement by Assistant Trade Com- 
missioner, Harold A. Burch, London, just 
made public by the Department of Com- 
merce. The full text of the statement 
follows: 

British railways have lost considerable 
freight traffic to the road earriers dur- 
in~ recent years. So great has been the 
reduction in that traffic which requires 
special pack'ng for rail shipment that 
the railway companies have developed 
special roadrail containers with which to 
complete. For the trader, the inherent 
advantages of this system of transport 
are apparent, as it affords door-to-door 
conveyance of merchandise and thus 
avoids the customary handling at railway 
depots and the special packing, ete. 

Following the experience gained by 





Freight Rates 


Railroads 


Rate Hearings Scheduled by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


Hearings in pending cases have been 
assigned by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as follows: 

No. 14995. Phillips Petroleum Company 
v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way et al., June 27, Washington, oral 
argument before Division 2. 

Finance No. 6955. Application of the 
Chesapeake & Potomac’ Telephone 
Company to acquire the property of 
the Botetourt Telephone Company, 
June 28, Washington, Examiner Davis. 

No. 16308. Intrastate rates on bitumi- 
nous coal in Indiana; and related 
cases, July 5, Indianapolis, Examiner 
Disque. 

Nos. 13375 and 13454. Fourth Section 
Application, July 11, Portland, Oreg., 
Commissioner Aitchison, 

No. 19680. Public Service Commission 
of Oregon v. Central Pacific Railway 
et al., July 12, Portland, Commissioner 
Aitchison. 

No. 18715. Baltimore Chamber of Com- 
merce v. Ann Arbor Railroad et al., 
July 16, Boston, Attorney-Examiner 
R. N. Trezise. 

17000. Rate Structure Investiga- 
tion, Part 3, Cotton; and related cases, 
July 18, Oklahoma City, Examiner 
Mattingly. 

No. 9200. Railway Mail Pay (Denver & 
Salt Lake Railway) July 18, Denver, 


' 
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Finance No. 6792. Application of Mis- 
sissippi River Western Railway to op- 
erate a line in Mississippi County, Ark. 
July 18, Washington, Examiner R. R. 
Molster. 

No. 18955. North American Creamery 
Company vy. American Raiiway Express 
et al. July 19, Minneapolis, Exami- 
ner Cummings. 

No. 20990. Bermuth Lemboke Company, 
Inc. v. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad et al, July 23, Washington, 
®xaminer R. M. Brown. 

No. 9200. Railway Mail Pay (Western 
Short Lines) July 25, San Francisco, 
Examiner Mullen, 


No. 16750. National Poultry, Buiter & 
gg Association et al v. Aberdeen & 
Rockfish Railroad et al, September 25, 
Washington, Chief Examiner Butler. 

No. 20124. Columbus Packing Company 
v. Norfolk & Western Railway, Sep- 
tember 27, Washington, oral argument 
before Division 2. 

No. 20133. Sub 1. Pure Oil Company 
v. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Rail- 
way et al, July 27, Tulsa, Okla., Ex- 
aminer Bardwell. 

No. 18368. National Tube Company v. 
Director General of Railroad, as agent, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way et al, July 6, Washington, oral 
argument before Division 2. 
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Machinery Increase 


| Volume in 1927 Said to Be 


Greatest Since Post-War 
Inflation of 1921. 


[Continued from Page 5.] 
industrial machinery market of 
United States. The fact that this volume 
of trade was sustained during 1927 is 
significant, in view of the fact that the 
shipments to Venezuela in 1926 reached 
record heights and were double those of 
the previous year. Of the 1927 trade 


with this country, 70 per cent was in | 


mining, oil well and pumping machinery. 
It is generally conceded that no more 
highly competitive machinery market ex- 
ists than that of Germany, yet in this 
case our exports of industrial machinery 
have grown in six years to more than ten 
times the $566,000 volume of 1922. It is 
also noteworthy that the sharp drop in 
shipments to Germany which took place 
in 1926 was more than regained in 1927. 
Shipments to Soviet Russia in Europe 
have increased from $64,000 in 1922 to 
ten times that amount in 1927. Exports 
to both Argentina and Brazil reached the 
largest volume in six years. 
Shipments to Chile Less. 


Shipments to Chile declined sharply 
from the peak total of 1926, but never- 


theless remained in excess of any other | 


year since 1922. 

In view of the prolonged political and 
military disturbances in China, one is 
prepared for the statement that the 
trade with this country has declined by 
approximately $1,000,000 from the trade 
of 1926. 

. The industrial machinery exports of 
1927, by principal classes of equipment, 
were roughly as follows: Mining, oil- 
well and pumping machinery, $35,583,- 
000; metal-working machinery, $25,379,- 
000; construction and conveying ma- 
chinery, $19,127,000; textile, sewing (in- 


| 
| 





Orders in Finance Cases 
Issued by the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 


on June 23 announced the action of 
Division 4 in uncontested cases on its 


| Finance Docket as follows: 
the | 


Supplemental report and order 


gold bonds, series B; said bonds to be 


| sold at not less than 99.55 per cent of par 


; used in taking up certain underlying : 





dustrial) and shoe machinery, $17,552,- | 


851; power-generating machihery, except 
electric and automotive, $17,551,000; 
other industrial machinery, $67,975,000. 

In the mining, oil-well and pumping 
machinery group,‘the most important 
markets were as follows: Venezula, 
$5,205,000; Canada, $3,437,000; Soviet 
Russia, in Europe, $3,351,000; Mexico, 
$2,509,000; United Kingdom, $2,370,000; 
Netherlands East Indies, $2,249,000; 
Chile, $1,581,000; British South Africa, 
$1,469,000; British India, $1,333,000; Ar- 
gentina, $1,148,000; Colombia, $1,041,000. 

Other Machinery in Demand. 

In the next most important group, 
namely, construction and conveying ma- 
chinery, the outstanding market is that 
of Canada, which absorbed a volume 
valued at $4,517,000. The other leading 
markets for this class of machinery were 
as follows: Mexico, $1,680,000; Chile, 
$1,536,000; Cuba, $1,367,000; Argentina, 
$1,029,000. The United Kingdom, an im- 
portant market for other classes of in- 
dustrial equipment, imported a value of 
only $485,000 under this head, despite 
the large amount of construction work 
under way in that country. 


Outlook for Machinery Trade. 

Of the trade in textile, sewing (in- 
dustrial) and shoe machinery, approxi- 
mately 32 per cent, with a value of 
$5,567,000, was with the United King- 
dom. The next most important markets 
were the following: Canada, $3,455,000; 
Germany, $1,014,000; Argentina, $973,- 
000; Australia, $791,000; Japan, $746,000; 
Mexico, $618,000; France, $602,000; 
Brazil, $584,000. 

Canada was the largest market for 
American exports of power-generating 
machinery (except electric and automo- 
tive), taking a volume valued at $4,- 
679,000, as compared with 00 to 


the railway companies during the past 
two years of trial, the use of contain- 
ers as a recognized system of railway 
transport in Great Britain was ratified 
by four companies as from January 1, 
1928. At the same time the procedure 
of interchange, charges, and design was 
delegated to a governing committee on 
which each railway company is repre- 
sented, the committee to be appointed 
by the freight managers. 

Four types of containers have been 
adopted as standard of which two are 
“closed and represent the equivalent of 
the box freight car and two are open. 

The closed containers are fitted with 
doors, comprising a drop door at the bot- 
tom and a pair of swing doors above. A 
certain number are fitted with louvered 
ventilators for traffic of a perishable na- 
ture. The open containers are fitted with 
a drop door at one end and drop door 
at each side. At present the contain- 
ers are constructed of wood. Experi- 
ments with steel and vulcanized fiber or 
similar material have recently been 
undertaken to obtain the highest degree 
of strength and rigidity with lightness. 


and accrued interest, and the proceeds 


bonds, previous report 138 I. C. C. 120, 
approved. 

Report and order in Finance Docket 
No. 6566, authorizing the St. 


cure the authentication and delivery to 
the applicant of $288,000 of first terminal 
and unifying mortgage bonds, approved. 


Report and order in Finance Docket } 


No. 6937, authorizing the Federal Valley 
Railroad Company te issue $27,003.53, 
face amount, of promissory notes to re- 
tire maturing notes of the same amount, 
approved. 


Air Service From Berlin 
To Leningrad Is Planned 


A new 14-hour air service was to have 
been started between Berlin and Lenin- 
grad this month, according to a report 
by Assistant Trade Commissioner A. 
Douglas Cook, Berlin, made public June 
23 by the Department of Commerce. The 
full text of the report follows: 

German planes of the Deutsche Luft 
Hansa in connection with the Deruluft 
or the German-Prussian Air Traffice 
Company, will operate over the route. 
They are to operate on the following 
schedule: Leave Berlin 11 p. m., arrive 
Koenigsberg 3:45 a. m.; leave Koenigs- 
berg 4:30 a. m., arrive Riga 6:45 a. m.; 
leave Riga 7:25 a. m., arrive Tallinn 
(Reval) 10:40 a. m.; leave Tallinn 11 a. 
m., arrive Leningrad 1:15 p. m. This 
plane will connect in Riga with 
Deruluft plane, which is due in Mos- 
cow at 3 p. m. A connection is also 


made in Reval, with the plane which is } 


due in Helsingfors at 12:45 p. m. 
During the summer season the line will 
be operated daily in both directions. The 
time saved as compared with rdilroad 
service is as follows: 
to Tallinn, 32 hours, and to Leningrad, 
56 hours. 
of first-class rail fares plus 
namely, Berlin to Riga, 155 marks; to 
Tallinn 205 marks; to Helsingfors, 230 
marks, and to Leningrad, 260 marks. 


Restrictions Are Suspendes. 
On Iron and Steel Articles 


By an order entered on in Investiga- 
tion and Suspension Docket No. 3125, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission sus- 
pended from June 25, 1928, until Janu- 
ary 25, 1929, the operation of certain 
schedules as published in Supplement No. 
25 to Agent E. B. Boyd’s tariff, I. C. C. 
No. A-1622. 

The suspended schedules propose to re- 
strict the routing on iron and steel arti- 
cles from Steelton, Minn., to Sterling, 
Ill., and other destinations on the Chi- 
cago and North Western Railway and 
the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Omaha Ry. so as not to apply in connec- 
tion with the Waterloo, Cedar Falls & 
Northern Ry. as an intermediate carrier. 


Cuba, $1,073,000 to Mexico, $908,000 to 
Japan, $886,000 to Venezuela, $853,000 to 
Argentina and $826,000 to Brazil. 

In the miscellaneous industrial ma- 
chinery group, by far the largest ship- 
ment went to Canada with a value of 
$17,657,000, . followed by the United 
Kingdom with $10,478,000, Cuba, $4,- 
507,000; Australia, $3,547,000; Mexico, 
$2,961,000; Japan, $2,642,000; Argen- 


j tina, $2,640,000;Germany, $2,166,000, and 


| 


| 
| 


Brazil, $2,076,000. 

The volume of United States exports 
of industrial machinery has grown 
steadily since 1922, the year following 
the collapse of the post-war boom period. 


the fact that the machinery production 
capacity of the world’s leading indus- 
trial nations exceeds, as a result of war- 
time expansion, the machinery consum- 
ing capacity of those countries. Such a 


situation has naturally resulted in un- } 
precedented competition in world mar- } 


kets, and a tendency on the part of the 
international machinery trade to drop 
to a price, rather than a quality basis. 

Undismayed by this turn of events, 
American manufacturers have adhered 
to a strictly quality basis, with the re- 
sult that their products continue to com- 
mand the highest prices in world mar- 
kets. This, together with the fact that 
United States shtpments of industrial 
machinery have increased during the past 
six years from $112,289,000 to $183,169,- 
000 or by 63 per-cent certainly augurs 
well for the future, 


in ; 
Finance Docket No. 6670, authorizing the } 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway Company ; 
to issue $894,000 of refunding-mortgage } 


Louis } 
Southwestern Railway Company to pro- | 


: well, 
To Riga 19 hours; } 


The fares approximate those ! 
sleeper; | 


—_— 


| Rate Complaints 


Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Rate complaints made public June 23 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
are summarized as follows: 


No. 20872. Sub. 1. Lehigh Portland 
Cement Company, of Allentown, Pa. v. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
et al. Claims reparation on numerous 
carloads of cement from Iola, Kan., to 
Texas destinations. 

No. 20138. Sub. 1. Pure Oil vere 
of Chicago v. Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railway et al. Seeks reasonable 
rates on fullers earth from Midway, Fla., 
to Muskogee, Okla. Claims reparation. 

No. 20674. Sub. °10. Farmers & 
Merchants Cooperative Oil Company, of 
Madison, S. D. v. Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific Railroad, et al. Re- 
quests Commission to order establish- 
ment of reasonable rates on petroleum § 
and its products from Hodge, Texas; EL! 
Dorado and Arkansas City, Kans.; Ponca § 
City, Sapulpa, Bristow, Enid, Cushing, | 
and Boynton, Okla., to Madison, 8. D.§ 
Claims reparation of $5,000 on 111 cars. @ 


No. 21096. Illinois Malleable Iron @ 


Company, of Chicago v. Chicago, Indian- 7 


apolis & Louisville Railway et al. Asks @ 


Commission to prescribe reasonable rates 
on coal from Oliver Springs, Tenn. to | 


Chicago. Claims reparation of $6,000. 


No. 21098. Deep Vein Coal Company, | 


of Indianapolis v. Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois Railway et al. Requests Com- 


mission to require establishment of rea- | 
sonable rates on coal from Kings Station, 7 
4 


Indiana, to Lawrenceville, Ill. 

No. 21099. Rock Island, Il]., Chamber 
of Commerce Traffic Bureau et al. v. Chi- 
cago & North Western Railway et al. 


Ask order requiring establishment of | 


reasonable rates on sand and gravel from 
Rock Island to Iowa destinations. 
reparation. 


Claim # 


No. 21100. Ed Borders, of Fremon# 4 


| Nebr. v. Chicago & North Western Rail- 
Seeks reasonable rates on 4 


way et al. / 
cattle and livestock from points of or- 7 
igin in South Dakota to Fremont, Nebr. 
Claims reparation of $365.05. 


No. 21101. Gable Johnson Jury Com- K 


pany, of Kansas City, Mo. et al. v. Ala- 
bama Florida & Gulf Railroad et al. Ask 
Commission to require establishment of 
reasonable rates on peanuts from points 
in Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 


j lina, Georgia, Alabama and Florida to 


Kansas City. Claim reparation. 
No. 21102. Austin-Western Road Ma- 
chinery Company, of Chigago v. Atlantic 


: Coast Line Railroad et al. Claims repara- 


tion of $1,000 on numerous shipments of 
self-propelled road rollers and self-pro- | 
elled road graders from Harvey, IIL, | 
to Florida destinations. 


Decisions on Rates 
By the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Decisions in rate cases made publi 
June 23 by the Interstate Commert¢ 
Commission are summarized as follows: 
No. 20214. National Fire Proofing Com- | 

pany v. Pullman Railroad Company et 

al. Decided June 14, 1928. 4 

Rate on hollow tile, in carloads, from 


James Tozzi v. Erie Rail- 
Decided June 14, 


No. 19964. 
road Company et al. 
1928. 

Rate charged on grapes, in carloads, 
from specified points in California to 
Jersey City, N. J., found not unreason- 
able or unduly prejudicial. Complaint 


the | dismissed. 


No. 19809. Pecos Valley Lumber Com- 
pany v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Company et al. Decided 
June 14, 1928. 

Rates on roofing and roofiing material, 
in carloads, from Chicago, Ill., to Ros- 
N. Mex., found unreasonable. 
Reasonable rate for the future prescribed 
and reparation awarded. 

No. 17055. America Smelting & Refining 
Company et al. v. Director General, 
as Agent. Decided June 12, 1928. 
Upon reconsideration original report, 

123 I. C. C. 136, modified in so far as 


' it directs payment of overcharges to 


the Omaha Box Company. Order entered 


; Pullman, Ill, to Louisville, Ky., found § 
; not unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 


awarding reparation to the, Americany | 


Smelting & Refining Company. 

No. 19619. Belt Line Brick Company v. 
Rutland Railroad Company. Decided 
June 13, 1928. 

Rate charged on_ less-than-carload 
shipments of crushed limestone from 
Brandon, Vt., to Fulford, Fla., found in- 
applicable. Overcharges ordered re- 


{ funded. 


/T. & N.C. Line Authorized 


To Acquire Road in South 


The Tennessee & North Carolina Rail- 
way has been authorized by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to acquire 
and operate a 24-mile line extending 
from Andrews to Hayesville, N. C 

Operation of the line by the Carolina 
& Georgia Railway was suspended in 


: 1926 when the property went into re- 


ceivership. 

The applicant proposes to issue $117, 
000 of capital stock, authorization for 
which must be obtained from the Com- 
mission. « 


; Shipping Board to Conduct 


Hull Tests With Models 


Model tests of self-propelled miniatures 


; of vessels of the “Doullut-Williams” type 


hull, will be undertaken by the United 
States Shipping Board in cooperation 


t . 
with the Department of th 
This development has taken place despite . ted by the Benen 


a plan recently approved by the Board. 

The tests, to be held at the model 
basin in the Washington, D. C., Navy 
Yard, are preliminary to the proposal 
to convert to diesel propulsion a num- 
ber of vessels now in the possession of 
the Board, it was stated orally in con- 
nection with the Board’s action. The 
mee be be made by the Navy. 

e Tull text of a sta 

Board follows: mae ly Oe 


Self-propelled model tests with models 


: fashioned after vessels which it is pro- 


posed to convert to diesel propulsion wi 
be undertaken by the Shhnelan Board in 
cooperation with the Navy Department 
following action of the Board on June 
19. The tests will be designed to ascer- 
tain possible increases in speed of shi g 
through alterations in design as well #5 
through substitution of diesel engines f . 
their present steam engines, 


s 
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Banking 


erman Payments of War Reparations 
Show Even Flow of Deliveries in Kind 


romptness Reported 
In Meeting Annuity 


gent General Reviews Admin- 
istration in Period of 


Nine Months. 


A @ven flow of deliveries in kind and 
yments due on the ixperts’ Plan for 
e Payment of German _ Reparations 
Dawes Plan) has been maintained over 
eé nine-month period ending May 31, 
cording to the interim report of S. 
hrker Gilbert, Agent General of Rep- 
ations. The movement, Mr. Gilbert 
lated in his discussion of the, admin- 
ration of the annuity, has not inter- 
red with the stability of German ex- 
hange. Mr. Gilbert’s general observa- 
ons were published in the issue of June 
The full text of the section of his 

port dealing with the administration 

the annuity follows: : 

The administration of the annuity has 
oceeded normally during the first»nine 
onths of the fourth annuity year. As 
the past, Germany has made loyally 
d punctually the payments required by 
e terms of the plan. Every effort has 
ben made to secure an even flow of de- 
eries and payments for the benefit of 
he creditor Powers, and these deliveries 
d payments have gone forward regu- 
rly and without interfering with the 
ability of German exchange. 4 
Germany paid during the first nine 
honths of the fourth annuity year from 
eptember 1, 1927, to May 31, 1928, a 
btal of 1,233,328,000 gold marks of 
hich 1,158,328,000 gold marks were on 
count of the fourth annuity and 75,- 
@000 gold marks represented pay- 
ents in completion, of the third an- 
ity, which did not fall due until Sep- 
mber, 1927. . 
The fourth annuity under the plan rises 
po a total of 1,750 million gold marks, 
nd is made up as follows: 

Contribution from the German budget, 
00,000,000; transport tax, 290,000,000; 
terest and amortization on the German 
Railway bonds, 660,000,000; interest and 
mortization on the German industrial 
ebentures, 300,000,000; total, 1,750,- 
00,000. 


Payments on Account 


Df the Fourth Annuity 


The detailed arrangements for the 
bayment of the fourth annuity were de- 
cribed in the preceding report. These 
rrangements have since been varied in 
bne respect, by an agreement that was 

ade in March, 1928, for advance pay- 

ents on account of the April 1st instal- 

ent for the service of the industrial 
Hebentures. Generally speaking, the pay- 
ents for the service of the industrial de- 
bentures, as explained in previous reports, 
annot be arranged on a monthly basis 
wing to the fact that the funds destined 
or this purpose are collected twice a 
ear through the Bank for Industrial 
Debentures by assessments on a very 
L@eat number of industrial and other con- 
erns. With respect to the instalment 
alling due on April 1, 1928, it proved 
bossible, however, through the coopera- 
ion of the German authorities, to ar- 
ange for a partial prepayment during 
he month of March, 1928. It was ac- 
ordingly agreed, with the approval of 
the Reparation Commission and the Ger- 
an Government, that the Bank for In- 
Hustrial Debentures would make advance 
payments to the Agent General to the 
hmount of 50 million gold marks, in two 
nstalments of 25 millions each, on March 
2, and March 19, 1928, respectively, both 
nder discount at the rate of 5 per cent 
per annum for the period in advance of 
April 1, 1928. The balance of 100 mil- 
lion gold marks on account of the 
April 1st instalment remained to be paid 
on the legal due date. 

The payments for the first nine months 
of the fourth annuity year have all been 
imade promptly when due, in conformity 

vith the agreed arrangments. These pay- 
iments may be summarized as follows: 

Contribution from the German budget, 
75,000,000; transport tax, 193,328,000; 
interest and amortization on the Ger- 
man Railway bonds, 440,000,000; inter- 
est and amortization on the German in- 
dustrial debentures, 150,000,000; total, 
1,458,328,000. 

The payments on account of the trans- 
port tax, amounting to 193,328,000 gold 
marks up to May 31, 1928, include only 
eight monthly instalments under the ar- 
rangement for monthly payments that 
was described in the previous report. The 
transport tax collections for the first 

eight months of the annuity year have 
amounted to about 198,335,000 reichs- 
marks, according to the monthly reports 
which are received from the Finance 
Minister of the Reich. The monthly 
payments thus far received are more 
than covered, therefore, by the actual 
yield of the tax during the same period 
and there seem to be no doubt that the full 
year’s contribution, amounting to 290 
million gold marks, will be realized out 
of the year’s collections. 

In addition to the receipts on account 
of the fourth annuity payments of 75,- 
000,000 gold marks were received during 
September, 1927, in completion of the 
third annuity. These payments have 
already been noted in the previous re- 
port, but they must naturally be taken 
into account in considering the repara- 
= «receipts that became effectively 
available for expenditure during the 
period covered by the present report. 


Arrangements for 
The Fifth Annuity 


The fifth annuity payable under the 
Experts’ Plan rises to a total of 2,500 
million gold marks, made up as follows: 

Contribution from the German budget, 
1,250,000,000; transport tax, 290,000,000; 
interest and. amortization on the German 
Railway bonds, 660,000,000; interest and 
amortization on the German industrial 
debentures, 300,000,000; total 2,500,- 
000,000. 

The fifth annuity, it will be noted, in- 
volves an increase of 750 million gold 
marks over the fourth annuity, and this 
increase falls entirely on the contribu- 
tion from the German budget, which 
rises from 500 millions in the current 
year to 1,250 million itt the fifth annuity 
year. In the fifth year, moreover, the 
annuity reaches its “standard” amount, 
and after that it is subject to further 
modification only as it may be increased 
through the application of the index of 
prosperity, or as it may be increased or 
decreased in order to take account of 
changes in the general purchasing power 
0 old. These provisions of the plan 
are further described below. 

By way of preparation for the fifth 


¢ 


| 
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annuity year, which begins September 1, 
1928, arrangements have already been 
made, with the cooperation of the Ger- 
man authorities, to spread the payments 
through the year in such a way as to se- 
cure the most even distribution of re- 
ceipts. As in previous years, the months 
of April and August will show dispro- 
portionately large receipts, because of 
the payments of 150 million gold marks 
that fall due in each of these months 
for the service of the German industrial 
debentures. But in the fifth and subse- 
quent years, this disparity becomes rela- 
tively less important im view of the in- 
creased size of the annuity and the in- 
creased receipts from other sources that 
become available for expenditure on a 
regular monthly basis. 


The contribution from the German bud-* 


get, amounting to 1,250 million gold 
marks, in the fifth annuity year is paya- 
ble in equal monthly instalments. These 
instalments, in accordance with the terms 
of the Control Protocol, are withheld 
from the yield of the controlled revenues 
by the Commissioner of Controlled Rev- 
enues and paid over each month to the 
Agent General for Reparation Payments. 

Heretofore the procedure has been to 
wait each month until enough revenues 
have accumulated to cover the full in- 
stalments, and during the fourth annuity 
year this has usually meant that the 
monthly instalments are paid over to 
the agent general about the 5th of each 
month. In the fifth annuity year, how- 
ever, the monthly instalments of the 
budget contribution amount to some- 
thing more than 104 million gold marks 
a month, and the probabilities are that 
the revenues necessary to cover them 
in full cannot be accumulated until be- 
tween the 15th and 20th of the month. 

Manifestly, it would serve no useful 
purpose to impound the funds so long 
a time in the accounts of the Commis- 
sioner for Controlled Revenues, and it 
might. seriously interfer with the reg- 
ular flow of deliveries and payments, 
since in all months of the year except 
April and August the monthly budget 
contribution would amount to more than 
half the monthly income of the annuity. 
Arrangements have accordingly been 
made, in agreement with the Commis- 
sioner of Controlled Revenues and the 
Finance Minister of the Reich, accord- 
ing to which, beginning with September, 
1928, the monthly payments to the 
agent general’s account shall be made 
in three instalments, the first two of 30 
million gold marks each and the third 
to/cover the balance of around 44 mil- 
lions. Each instalment is to be trans- 
ferred as soon as the amount has accu- 
mulated out of the yield of the con- 
trolled revenues, and it is expected that 
in the normal course of events they will 
be paid over, successively, about the 5th, 
8th and 18th of each month. 

The transport tax contribution, amount- 
ing to 290,000,000 gold marks, is pay- 
able out of the yield of the transport 
tax. The Railway law itself provides 
that payment shall be made in monthly 
instalments, and it is expected that 
there will be no difficulty in making ar- 
rangements, as in the past, for monthly 
payments during the fifth annuity year 
on a satisfactory basis. 


Agreement in Force 
For Advance Payments 


The service of the German: Railway 
bonds amounts to 660 million gold marks, 
consisting of interest at the rate of 5 
per cent and amortization at the rate of 
1 per cent per annum. According to the 
terms of the bonds, interest and amorti- 
zation are payable semiannually, on the 
March 1 and the September 1, but an 
arrangement has now been concluded be- 
tween the agent general and the Ger- 
man: Railway Company, according to 
which the service of the bonds in the 
fifth annuity year will be paid in equal 
monthly instalments, subject to a dis- 
count at the rate of 6 per cent per an- 
num on all payments made in advance 
of the legal due dates. 

In substance this arrangement repre- 
sents a continuation of the agreement for 
advance payments that was made about 
a year ago, except that ‘he rate of dis- 
count has been increased to 6 per cent 
for the fifth annuity year as compared 
with the rate of 5 per cont per annum 
which is effective through the fourth an- 
nuity year. f 

The agreement for advance payments 
that was made last year, it will be re- 
called, was to continve automatically 
from year to year after the fourth an- 
nuity year unless the agent general, cn 
the one hand, or the German Railway 
Company, on the other, should give no- 
tice before the May 381 ‘n any year of a 
desire to alter the rate of discount or 
to modify the method of payments for 
the ensuing annuity year. The German 
Railway, Company did, in fact, give no- 
tice befbre May 31, 1928, of its desire 
to alter the rate of discount, and the 
agreement which has now been reached 
on a discount at the rate of 6 per cent 
for the fifth annuity year may be re- 
garded as fair and reasonable in view 
of the increases in the general level of 
interest that have taken place in Ger- 
many during the past 12 months. It 
is understood that in all other respects 
the provisions of the agreement for ad- 
vance payments that was made last year 
remain in full force and effect. The new 
agreement, it may be added, has already 
received the approval of the German 
Government, and it has also been sub- 
mitted to the Reparation Commission for 
approval. 

The service of the German industrial 
debentures for the fifth annuity year 
amounts to 300 million gold marks, con- 
sisting of interest at the rate of 5 per 
cent and amortization at the rate of 1 
per cent per annum. According to the 
terms of the debentures, this service is 
payable in two equal instalments on 
April 1 and August 25 in each year, and 
it is impossible, for the reasons dis- 
cussed in previous reports, to arrange 
for its payment on a monthly basis. 
There may be occasions, as with the 
April 1 instalment in the fourth annuity 
year, when it will be practicable to 
make special agreements for partial pre- 
payments with the Bank for Industrial 
Debentures, but it would be difficult, of 
course, to contemplate any general ar- 
rangements to this end. 

With the approach of another annuity 
year it should be remembered that the 
annuity of 2,500 million gold marks pay- 
able in the fifth and subsequent years, 
and regarded as the standard annuity, 
may nevertheless be changed in amount 
by the operation of certain provisions of 
the Experts’ Plan. The first of these 
provisions relates to a possible increase 
of the standard annuity by, the apuplic 
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tion of an index of prosperity. The 
scheduleeof payments drawn up by the 
Reparation Commission pursuant to the 
peace treaty embodies the principle that 
Germany’s reparation payments should 
increase with an increase i-. her future 
capacity to pay. The experts recognized 
“both the necessity and the justice” of 
maintaining this principle, and provided 
“that in addition to a fixed annual pay- 
ment, there shall be a variable addition 
dependent upon composite index figure 
designed to reflect Germany’. increas- 
ing capacity.” The experts went on to 
point out that it was ouside their com- 
petence to “establish a limit of years or 
of amount for the working of the in- 
dex,” or “to fix the number of annuities 
which Germany will have to pay, as 
this would practically mean the fixation 
of a new German capital debt.” 


The plan accordingly provided that be- 
ginning with the sixth annuity year, 1929- 
30, there shouldbe added to the stand- 
ard annuity a supplementary sum which 
would reflect Germany’ increasing ca- 
pacity, derived by applying to the fixed 
annuity a composite in ~ex figure based 
on certain representative statistics of 
the German economy and “capable of 
automatic, or at least professional, im- 
partial and practical induisputable ap- 
plication. 

“Under this system,” the experts said, 
“Germany will retain her incentive to 
develop, as she retains the major part 
of the advantage of any increase in pros- 
perity, while the Allies obtain a rea- 
sonable share in this increase and avoid 
the risk of losing through a premature 
estimate of future capacity.” In each 
of the five years from 1929-30 to 1933-34 
the percentage of increase indicated by 
the index is to be applied to only one- 
half of the standard Annuity or 1,250 
millions. Thereafter it is to be applied 
to the full standard Annuity of 2,500 
millions. Any supplementary sum aris- 
ing from the application of the index 
is to constitute an increase in the bud- 
getary contribution. 


The London Agreement, in Annex 1, 
provides more fully for the establish- 
ment of the index of prosperity, and 
contains the following provisions for com- 
puting and applying it: 

“The rules and regulations according 
to which the index is to be computed 
as well as the data and the methods 
to be used with a view to ascertaining 
that the statistics furnishing the several 
elements of the index are as correct 
and unquestionable as possible, shall be 
fixed in detail by a Committee to consist 
of four members. Two of these members 
shall be appointed by the German Gov- 
ernment and two by the Reparation 
Commission. The German Government | 
will have the index computed by the 
‘Statistisches Reichsamt’ in accordance 
with the methods indicated by the Com- 
mittee. 

“In the event of the members of the 
Committee not being able to come to an 
agreement on these. various questions, 
they will request the Finance Section 
of the League of Nations to appoint a 
president. On the demand of the Ger- 
man Government this president shall be 
a national neither of Germany nor of 
a country represented upon the Repara- 
tion Commission. 

“Any controversy arising between the 
German Government and the Reparation 
Commission in respect of the statistics 
serving as a basis for the index as well 
as regarding their application or regard- 
ing the computation of the index itself 
shall be settled by the same Committee 
by application of the same procedure.” 

The second possible modification of 
the standard annuity for which the plan 
provides is that the annuity may be in- 
creased or decreased in case the general 
purchasing power of gold should alter 
by not less than 10 per cent as com- 
pared with its purchasing power in 1928. 
The London Agreement, in Annex I, pro- 
vides more fully for this modification 
in the following terms: 

“From the year 1928 onwards the 
German Government, the Reparation 
Commission and the governments repre- 
sented on the Reparation Commission 
shall each have the right in any future 
year to ask for a revision of Germany’s 
liabilities on the ground that the general 
purchasing power of gold—as compared 
with 1928—has altered ky not less than 
10 per cent. The revision to be made 
may apply both to the standard contri- 
bution and to the supplementary pay- 
ment in accordance with the index of 
prosperity, as regards the latter, how- 
ever, only in so far as the alteration 
of the purchasing power of gold has not 
already played a part in determining the 
figures of the several elements of the 
index of prosperity. Failing mutual 
agreement a decision shall be given by 
an arbitral committee appointed by the 
League of Nations. After the decision, 
the altered basis shall stand for each 
succeeding year until a chim be made 
by either party that there has again 
been a change since the year to which 
the alteration applied of not less than 
10 per cent.” 

These provisions, it will be observed, 
may operate to increase or decrease the 
standard annuity, and therefore differ 
from the index of prosperity, which 
can only be applied to increase the an- 
nuity. 

The full text of the sections of 
the Gilbert report dealing with the 
distribution of the annuity will be 
published in the issue of June 26. 





Thirty-eight Banks in Japan 
: Are Merged Into Twelve 


In April, 38 Japanese banks amalga- 
mated into 12 institutions with a com- 
bined capital of 51,500,000 yen, or ap- 
proximately $25,750,000, according to a 
report from the office of the Commercial 
Attache at Tokyo just made public by 
the Department of Commerce, which fol- 
lows in full text: 

Five new banks were opened during 
this period. The fifteenth, or Peers’ Bank, 
reopened on April 28, after a suspension 
of one year. The withdrawal of deposits 
was much less than anticipated. 

On the first day withdrawals amounted 
to 24,060,000 yen, of which 11,634,000 
yen were redeposited, while new accounts 
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Bond Issues 


| Foreign Exchange 


New York, June 23.+The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Ne. York, today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 

In pursuance of the provision of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 

Country. 

Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound sterling) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Holland (guilder) 
Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) 

Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 

China (Chefoo tael) 
China (Hankow tael) 
China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Tientsin tael) .......... 
China (Hong Kong dollar) ....; 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dollar). 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 
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Singapore (S. S.) dollar 
Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 
Newfounland (dollar) 
Argentina (peso) (gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 


00.7229 
02.7627 
26.7980 
487.8309 
02.5177 
03.9271 
23.8958 
01.3015 
40.3023 
17.4507 
05.2602 
26.7760 
11.2080 
04.5310 
00.6131 
16.5214 
26.8278 
19.2784 
01.7610 
67.6250 
67.3750 
65.9821 
69.2500 
50.4285 
47.6250 
47.6666 
47.3333 
36.3542 
46.5069 
56.1250 
99.7569 
99.9437 
47.8500 
99.5156 | 
96.8069 
11.9609 
12.2021 
102.1773 
97.9200 





New Banks in Turkey 
To Be Established 


Two Institutions Reported to | 
Have Total Capital of 1,- 
500,000 Turkish Pounds. 


The profits of the Business Bank of 
Turkey during 1927 were 1,000,000 Turk- 
ish pounds (approximately $510,000), ac- 
cording to a statement of the Director 


General of the Bank contained in a re- 
port of Vice Consul Raymond A. Hare, 
Constantinople, just made public by the 
Department of Commerce. The full text 
of the report follows: 

According to a statement attributed to | 
the Director General of the Business 
Bank of Turkey, the profits of the bank 
during 1927 amounted to over 1,000,000 
Turkish pounds. (The average of the 
pound for that year was 51 cents, United 
States currency.) This permitted the 
payment of dividends of 15 per cent to 
stockholders and the retention of 250,000 
liras as a reserve in accordance with 
the bank’s charter. 

It is reported that a new bank at 
Smyrna, to be known as the “Essaf veh 
Ehali Bankassi” (National Savings 
Bank), will be opened shortly. It is said 
that this bank will have a capital of 1,- 
000,000 Turkish pounds and will estab- 
lish branches in the vicinity of Smyrna.. 

The press reports that a group of 
Turkish engineers has taken steps to es- 





_tablish a bank with a capital of 500,000 


Turkish pounds, which will lend especi- 
ally for building purposes. It is said 
that the charter of the new bank has 
been approved by the Ministry of Na- 
tional Economy, but no other details con- 
cerning the bank’s organization have 
been made public. 


Increased Profits Shown 
By Railroad in Belgium 


Operation results for the Belgian Na- 
tional Railroads are noted in a statement 
made public June 23 by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The full text of the 
statement follows: 

The Societe Nationale des Chemins 
de Fer Belges reported for April, 1928, 
receipts amounting to 240,800,000 francs, 
as compared with 243,500,000 francs for 
April, 1927. Receipts for the first four 
months of 1928 amounted to 941,200,000 | 
francs, against 921,700,000 francs for the 
same period of in 1927, an increase of 
19,500,000 francs. 

Expenditures in April amounted to 
207,500,000 francs, leaving a net profit 
of 33,400,000 francs. The net profit for 
April, 1927, was 54,700,000 francs. 
Profits for the first four months of this. 
year amounted to 121,600,000 francs, 
against 86,700,000,000 francs for the | 
same period in 1927. | 


Eight Banks Are Given 
Trust Powers During Week 


The Federal Reserve Board announced 
June 23 that there were no changes in 
the State bank memebrship of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, but it made public 
the following list of banks to which per- 
mission was granted during the week 
for the exercise of trust powers: 

Blackstone Canal National Bank, Provi- 
dence, R. I. (supplemental). 

Pennsylvania National Bank, Potts- 
ville, Pa. 

First National Bank, Charlotte, N. C. 

Central National Bank, Spartanburg, 
S. C. (supplemental). 

Morgan County National Bank, Deca- 
tur, Ala. 

Jackson Park National Bank, Chica- 

o, Ill. 

. Portage Park National Bank, Chica- 
go, Ill. 

Washington National Bank, Ellens- 

burg, Wash. (supplemental). 


were received in the amount of 1,937,000 
yen. On the second day the total with- 
drawals were 1,954,000 yen, while trans- 
fers and new deposits totaled 901,000 
yen. Evidently all large depositors were 
satisfied to leave their funds in the bank. 

The Ohmi Bank reopened on May 5, 
but was immediately amalgamated with 
the Showa Bank, which came into ex- 
istence through the absorption of a num- 
ber of banks suspended during the 
financial crisis of last spring. The open- 
ing of the Ohmi Bank was made pos- 
sible through a loan of 34,000,000 yen 
from the Bank of Japan, , a 
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Finance 


United States Treasury Statement 


Comparative analysis of receipts and expenditures at the close 
of business of June 21, as made public June 23, 1928 


Corresponding 


RECEIPTS. 

Customs 

Income tax 

Misc. internal revenue ... 
Foreign obligations— 

Principal 

Interest .... 

Railroad securities 

All others 

Trust fund receipts 

Proceeds sale of surplus 
property 

Panama Canal tolls, ete. 

Receipts credited direct 
to appropriations ...... 

Other miscellaneous ... 


This Month. 
$29,739,411.56 
414,986,921.90 
33,880,891.54 


20,833,507.50 
69,924,157.51 
498,987.83 
116,032.30 
4,741,374.57 


158,257.65 


1,386,095.58 
514,826.49 
6,681,943.56 
Total ordinary ... 
Excess of receipts 
EXPENDITURES. 
General expenditures 
yInterest on public 
Refund customs . 
Internal revenue .... 
Postal deficiency . 
Panama Canal .... . 
Op. in Spec. Accounts: 
Railroads . baa Minis Ee 
War Finance Corporation 
Shipping Board . id Gane 
Alien property funds .... 
Adj. service cert. fund .. 
Civil-Service ret. fund .., 
Invest. of trust funds: 
Govt. Life’ Insurance .... 
D. C, Teachers’ Retirem't 
Foreign Serv. Retirement 
General R. R. Contingent 


2,037,379.48 
1,318,379.56 
9,276,263.20 
14,000,000.00 
607,043.42 


debt 7 


49.62 
*155,061.49 


2,301,909.85 
35,173.88 
*7,400.00 
2,404,290.84 


Total ordinary 254,151,541.97 


$33,432,297.81 
425,644,657.25 


583,462,407.99 652,962,057.21 


241,517,316.02 343,016,204.51 


Corresponding 
Period 
Fiscal Yr. 1927. 
$589,944,775.78 
2,176,102,324.62 


628,884.939.64 


Period 
Last Year. Fiscal Yr. 1928. 
$554,563,442.94 
2,130,836,846.05 
39,580,270.78 592,365,140.39 
19,131,960.00 
69,866,971.16 
40,058,078.97 

90,326.24 
2,648,953.53 


47,841,166.70 
161,084,775.99 
162,969,060.26 
8,927,376.07 


62,129,252.99 


45,699,572.81 
160,389,599.90 
89,316,810.71 
63,402,618.92 


1,435,430.61 $,279,651.27 16,165,804.96 
1,307,782.76 

981,508.46 
18,783,819.64 


27,434,037.16 
8 ,264,069.33 
182,188,399.5 


25,011,614.39 
13,966,350.48 
183,765,403.04 
3,946,883,218.7 4,039,665,5 16.97 


366,025,240 


599,851,870.42 


149,867,443.84 123,362,6 


66,0 
1,647,521. 
9,848,058.52 
13,219,381.51 
474,755.16 


21,160,641.78 
143,954,538 

32,045,644.95 

10,103,490.90 


*606,627.68 
*3,780,456.96 
33,790,878.79 
*1,135,167.43 

$111,419,645.63 
27,454.86 


*478,069.17 
115,666,909.60 
*512,465.39 


*103,013.72 
*175,738.05 


533,731.83 
49,968.41 


60,475,215.02 
474,080.58 
81,577.87 
1,179,957.89 


45,855,073.45 
289,980.43 
93 bO 
870,677.84 


2,920,259,831.77 


$,040,602,958.00 





Sinking fund . 
Purchases and 
ments from 
repayments .......... 
Received from foreign 
governments under debt 
settlements . sf 
Received for estate taxes 
Purchases and _ retire- 
ments from franchise 
tax receipts (Federal 
reserve and Federal in- 
termediate credit banks) 
Forfeitures, gifts, etc. .. 


retire-~ 
foreign 
17,632,500.00 


70,161,050.00 


Total .. 87,793,550.00 


Total expenditures . 


354,741,300.00 


19,068,000.00 19,254,500.00 


162,736,050.00 


159,961,800.00 
1,500.00 aoe 


618,367.05 
3,089,803.25 


1,231,834.78 


5,500,000.00 5,577,310.00 


90,771,300.00 540,255 


519,553,844.78 


020.380 


Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. 


7The figures for the month include $58,327.24 and for the fis¢ 
$1,319,677.43 accrued discount on war-savings certificates of matured series, and for 
and $2,350,951.17, | 


the corresponding periods last year the 
respectively. 


*Excess of credits (deduct). 


figures include 


al year 1929 to date 


$97,979.71 


tIn accordance with established procedure, the appropriation of $112,000,000 available 


date were invested in adjusted service oblig 
bearing interest at the rate 4 per cent per annum. 








Responsible for Tax 


State Official Required to 
File Returns for Insur- 
ance Corporation. 


The General Counsel, Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, has ruled that the su- 
perintendent of insurance of the State 
of New York is required by statute to 


' file returns of income of an insurance 


company which he is liquidating. Fol- 
lowing is the full text of the opinion 
(G. C. M. 3876): 

An opinion is requested as to whether 
an officer of the State of New York who 
is charged with the duty of liquidating 
an insurance corporation is required to 
file returns of net income in behalf of 
the corporation. 

This issue arises in connection with 
section 63 of the New York insurance 
law, which provides, in substance, that 
when an insurance company becomes in- 
solvent (there are also several other 
grounds) the superintendent of insurance 
shall apply to the supreme court for an 
order of liquidation; and that, if the 
order is granted, he marshals the assets, 
receives and passes upon claims, and 
makes distribution. In actual practice 
the superintendent appoints a special 
deputy who handles liquidations. 

Section 239 of the Revenue Act of 1926 


provides that every corporation subject | 
to taxation under the income tax law | 


shall make a return and that “in cases 
where receivers, trustees in bankruptcy, 
or assignees are operating the property 
or business of corporations, such receiv- 
ers, trustees, or assignees shall make re- 
turns for such corporations in the same 
manner and form as corporations are re- 
quired to make returns.” 


Similar provisions are contained in 


prior Revenue Acts, 

The method of liquidating insurance 
companies as provided for in the statute 
cited seems to differ in no essential 
from the method prescribed by the stat- 
utes of many States for the liquidation 
of insolvent banks through the State 
officer who has general supervision over 
State banks. The bureau has always 
considered such a permanent officer as 
a receiver when acting in the liquida- 
tion of a bank (see S. M. 2040, C. B. 
III-2, 192), and this has been definitely 
decided by the United States Board of 
Tax Appeals in the case of Clifton City 
Bank v. Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue (6 B. T. A., 643), where numerous 
authorities to this effect are cited. 

The Supreme Court appears to view 

the position of a superintendent of in- 
surance of the State of Missouri, when 
acting under a statute similar to the 
New Yorw law in the same light. (Relfe 
v. Rundle, 103 U. S,, 222.) 
_ This office is, therefore, of the opin- 
ion that the superintendent of insur- 
ance for the State of New York is re- 
uired under all of the Revenue Acts, 
rom and including that of 1916, to 
make income tax returns for insurance 
companies in process of liquidation un- 
der the provisions of section 63 of the 
New York insurance law. 


Increase Shown in Debits 
To Individual Accounts 


Debits to individual accounts, as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
banks in leading cities for the week end- 
ing June 20, announced by the Board 
June 22, aggregated $18,378,000,000, or 
6.1 per cent above the total of $17,325,- 
000,000 reported for the preceding week, 
and 34.8 per cent above the total for the 
week ending June 22, 1927. 

Aggregate debits for 141 centers for 
which figures have been published weekly 
since January, 1919, amounted to $17,- 
501,706,000, as compared with $16,518,- 
088,000 for the preceding week and $12,- 
839,631,000 for the week ending June 
22, 1927, 

X 


. 


| January 1, 1928, and $11,400,000 of the interest on investments in the fund due on that 
ations aggregating $123,400,000 face amount, 


Approval for Flotation 
Of Loan Given in China 


The China Nationalist Government 
Council has approved the flotation of a 
loan for $10,000,000. The entire revenue 
from the stamp tax of the Nationalist 
Government will be set aside as security, 
according to a report from the office of 
the commerciai at.ache at Shanghai, 
made public in a statement by the De- 
partment of Commerce. The full text 
of the statement follows: 

The loan will carry eight per cent in- 
terest and will be issued in two install- 
ments; the first for $6,000,000 was to be 
offered on May 1, and the second of $4,- 
000,000 will be issued some time later. 

Interest will be paid semiannually in 
the first and sixth months of each year, 
beginning 1929, while one-twentieth part 
of the principal will also be repaid once 
every month, beginning next year. 

It is understood that the Bank of 
China, the Bank of Communications, and 
the Bank of Kiangsu have been desig- 
nated as the Government’s depositories 
for the amortization fund for the loan 


and will also pay the interest on behalf | 


of the Government, 
The Government Council at Nanking 


passed a resolution on April 27 to abol- | 


ish the tael unitl of currency in the Na- 
tionalist finances. Instead, the dollar 
ment accounting purposes. 


47,015,731.72 | 





unit is to be adopted for all govern- | 


Inerease in Assets 
Shown in Statement 


Of Bank of Montreal 


Flourishing Condition of 
Business in Canada Is In- 
dicated by Financial 
Condition. 


The semi-annual statement of the Bank 
of Montreal shows an increase of $37,- 
00,000 in totals assets to April 30, 1928 
since October 31, 1927, according to a 
report by the Trade Commissioner at 
Toronto, J, Bartlett Richards, made 
public June 23, by the Department of 
Commerce. The full text of the report 
follows: 

The statement of the Bank of Montreal 
for the half-year ended April 30, 1928, 
shows a general advance over the annual 
statement of October 31, 1927, and the 
previous mid-year statement of April 30, 
1927. Total assets of $868,187,616 show 
an increase of about $37,000,000 during 
the half-year and over $80,000,000 during 
the year. 

Demand deposits, at $143,773,753, de- 
creased about $16,000,000, compared with 


| the annual statement, but increased about 


$7,000,000 as compared with April 39, 
1927. Interest-bearing deposits, at 
$592,576,000, increased over $53,000,000 
as compared with the annual statement 
and over $72,000,000 as compared with 
the previous mid-year statement. 

Among the assets, call. loans in Can- 
ada, at $40,825,000, are up $11,000,060 
since October 31; but call loans outside 
of Canada, at $117,249,000, decreased by 
$34,000,000 during the same period. Cur- 
rent loans in Canada, at $297,610,000, 
are up $42,000,000 for the half-year and 
$48,000,000 for the year. Current loans 
and discounts elsewhere than in Canada 
are up $12,000,000 for the half-year, and 
oe as compared with April 30, 
927. 

The bank’s profit for the half-year was 
$2,995,000. The Statement as a whole 
indicates a flourishing condition of Ca- 


fa pil . : ——————— - | nadian business. 
«+ $341,945,091.97 $309,945,852.70 $3,580,857,978.30 $3,439,813,676.55 | 


Bond Issues Withdrawn 
By Canadian Provinces 


_ Apparent saturation of the market for 
Canadian provincial bonds in New York 
resulted in the withdrawal of the issues 
offered by Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick, the bids received having been un- 
saisfactory. Nova Scotia, as an alter- 
native, has negotiated a private loan of 
$10,500,000, according to a report made 
public June 23 by the Department of 
Commerce. The report states that ordi- 
nary life insurance amounting to $46,- 
718,000 was purchased in Canada dur- 
ing April. This is 12 per cent more 
than during April, 1927. The report 
follows in full text: 

Provincial revenue from the registra- 
tion of automobiles in Canada for 1927 
was $16,572,361 and from gasoline taxes 
$7,963,345. 

The traders’ index of the 25 best sell- 
ing industrial and public utility common 
stocks on the Montreal and Toronto ex- 
changes for the week ended May 24 
dropped 15.3 points to 414.3. 

The weighted index number of 17 min- 


| ing stocks rose 3.1 points to 120.7 for 


the week ended. May 24. Appreciation 
of gold and copper stocks was respon- 
sible for the increase. 


COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 


June 21, 1928. 
The Board of Directors has declared this 
day the following quarterly dividends: 
Cumulative 6° Preferred Stock 
Series A 
No. 7, $1.50 pee share 
Common Stock (No-Par Value) 
No. 7, $1.25 per share 
Both dividends are payable on August 15, 
1928, to shareholders of record at the 
close of business July 20, 1928. 
EDWARD REYNOLDS, Jr., 
Vice-President & Secretary. 


.. the coupon 
is always there 


From time to time subcribers ask 
us for order blanks which they 
can hand on to friends. We are 
glad to send them. Then we call 
special attention to the subscrip- 
tion coupon which is always to 
be found on the next-to-the-last 
page of each issue of The United 
States Daily. Just for informa- 
tion’s sake, look there now. If you 
want to tell someone the rates, or 
where to send his order, you can 
then any day conveniently tear 
out the coupon and pass 
it on to him. 
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Patents 


Device for Sealing 
Glass. Jars Is Held 
To Be Patentable 


: Amendment Not Given Rec- | 


ommendation by Examin- 
ing Board Is Consid- 
ered by Appeal. 


EX PARTE JAEGER. ACTING COMMIS- 
SIONER OF PATENTS. 
Patent 1671903, for Hermetic Seal an 

Method, was issued on May 29, 1928, to | 


““Max Jaeger, on application 476377, filed | 


June 10, 1921. s 

Norman N. Holland for applicant. 

Decision of the lower tribunals reject- 
ing claim 8 was reversed, it being held 
that modificaton of the patent structure 
jn the manner suggested, so that it would 
read on the claim, would render it in- 

erative. 
oP The rejection of claims 2, 9 and 10 on 
references was affirmed. Claim 2, specify- 
jing method of sealing of glass jars by 
“forcing skirt of the cap downwardly and 
inwardly and carrying with the skirt por- 
tion of the gasket adjacent thereto, 
xvas held met by Ingram 1353396, where- 
jn the gasket is first set against the side | 
wall with sufficient pressure to cause , 
gasket to stick, and centinued bending 
forces the skirt of the cap downwardly 
and inwardly carrying with the skirt 
a portion of the gasket. ‘ 

Claim 11, proposed in amendment e- | 
for the Examiners-in-Chief, and as to 
which the Board made no recommenda- 
tion, in accordance with exparte Moore, 
1923 CD 15, was considered on appeal on 
the ground that it included a a 
tial part of claim 10 and elements of | 
claim 9, both on appeal, and was found to 

rable. siete . 
gaa’ Geciaton of Acting Commissioner 
Kinnan follows in full text: 

Appeal From Decision. a” 

This is an appeal from the — { 
of the examiners-in-chief affirming the 
decision of the examiner finally rejecting 
claims 2, 8, 9 and 10, and from the re- 
fusal of the examiners-in-chief to — | 
sider a newly presented claim which hac 
not been considered by the primary eX- 
Claims 2 and 8 will serve as examples: 

“2. The method of hermetically seal- 
ing glass jars or the like with closure | 
caps having gaskets in the skirts there- | 
of, said skirts being provided with in- 
wardly extending holding flanges which 
method comprises setting said gasket 
against the side wall of the glass with 
sufficient pressure to cause the gasket | 
to stick; stretching the cover portion of 
the cap over the end of the jar by forc- 
jing the skirt of the cap downwardly and 
inwardly and carrying with the skirt the 
portion of the gasket adjacent thereto 
to establish forces in said gasket mate 
vial compressed between the cap and the | 
and which when released react as ; 
downward and outward forces that tend 
to resist the removal of said cap from 
said container. 

“g. As an article of manufacture, a 
closure cap comprising a cover having ® 
peripheral portion adapted to rest from 
the end of a suitable container, a sub- 
stantially cylindrical skirt depending 
from said cover portion at substantially 
right angles thereto, said skirt ending in 
an inturned flange, and a gasket of sub- 
stantially rectangular cross section ex- 
tending from said, flange to said cover 
portion.” 

The references relied upon are: In- 
gram et al., 1853396, September 21, 1920; 
Hull, 855782, June 4, 1907. 

Combination With Closure Cap. 

The alleged invention relates to a glass 
container in combination with a closure 
cap having a cylindrical skirt ending in 
an inturned flange, with a gasket extend- 
ing the full length of the skirt. During 
the sealing operation, the gasket is 
placed under radial compression and the 
skirt forced downwardly and inwardly to 
establish forces in the compressed gas- 
ket material that tend to resist the re- 
moval of the cap from the container. 

The tribunals below have held that it 
would be merely mechanical skill to end 
the cylindrical skirt of Ingram et al. in 
an inturned flange and to provide a rec- 
tangular gasket that extends the full 
height of the skirt as these ideas are 
seen at 16, 14 and 17 of Fig. 5 of Hull. 

Appellant contends that the closure of 
Ingram may not be modified as sug- 
gested without rendering it inoperative, 
for the reason that the cap 23 of Ingram 
3s of flexible celluloid and the long skirt 
25 is necessary so that when the atmos- 
pheric pressure pushes in the cover in 
the position shown in Fig. 2 of the ref- 


- erence to seal the container, air may not ; 


leak in around the skirt, and also so the 
gasket 31 may not slip out between the 
container and the cap. 

Claim 2 relates to a method of seal- 


“Ging based on using a closure as de- 


seribed. This claim specifies sealing by 
“forcing the skirt of the cap downwardly 
and inwardly and carrying with the skirt 
the portion of the® gasket adjacent ' 


__thereto.” * 


Appellant contends in Ingram the gas- | 
ket is actually forced upward and not 
downward during sealing as shown by 
comparing Figs. 8 and 9 before and after 
sealing. Patent to Ingram was appar- 
ently cited to show a closure for a sub- 
stantially cylindrical side walled con- 
tainer. However, this feature is not 
specified in this claim. The claim is 
anticipated by Hull alone where in per- 
forming the sealing operation as shown 
in Figs. 5 and 6 by bending down 17, the 
gasket is first set against the side wall 
with sufficient pressure to cause the gas- 
ket to stick, and continued bending |! 
forces the skirt of the cap downwardly 
and inwardly carrying with the skirt a 
portion of the gasket. 

Relation to Skirt. 

As to claim 8, appellant contends the 
patentee did not consider the part 11 a 
part of the top, but a part of the skirt | 
of the cap. However, whether part 11 
be considered part of the top or part 
of the skirt this reference alone will not 
meet the claim because if 11 be taken 
as part of the skirt, the gasket does not 
extend from the flange to the cover por- 
tion as claimed, while if 11 be taken | 
as the peripheral part of the cover, the 
skirt is not perpendicular to this portion 
as claimed. 

Claim 8 is not met by either of the 
references taken singly and if it is to be 
held anticipated by these references, it 
can be only by combining them as sug- 
gested by the lower tribunals. However, 


: the two reference patents relate to differ- 
_ ent types of seals. Hull does not seal on 


the cylindrical side wall. While Ingram 


* does seal on the. cylindrical side wall, 


: 
* 
_ 
’ 


nevertheless, to modify the Ingram seal 
by providing an inturned flange at the 
lower edge of the cover or to extend 


* the gasket the whole length of the skirt, ' 


| receiving set. 
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Glass Jars 


Device Including Essential Elements 


Of Patent Held to Be an Infringement 


Assembly of Parts 
Found to Be Similar 


Patentee Developed Coupler 
For Audio Amplifier 
Tubes. 


Hiter RaApio CorPoRATION V. GENERAL 
Rapio Company. Equity No. 2787. 
District CouRT FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Claims 7-10 of patent 1589692 were 
held valid and infringed. The patentee 
was found to be the first to assemble in 
a compact form a coupling unit for audio 
receiving sets consisting of a plate and 


| grid choke-coil and a coupling condenser 


grouped in proper relation with respect 
to binding posts on a casing. 
Defendant’s contention that the patent 


| structure constituted a mere aggrega- 
; tion was not sustained, the reference 


cited being devices used for transmitting 
sets, one of them showing the combina- 
tion, and the record showed that the 
Patent Office issued the patent without 
question, and the patent device was com- 
mercially successful. 5 
The court found that claims including 
“means for providing a magnetic shield” 


| were sufficiently definite as the specifica- 


tion fully explained the meaning of the 
expression, ; 

It being found that defendant’s device 
included all the essential elements of the 
patent structure, and constituted an im- 
provement thereover, it was held that the 
pateni was infringed. 

The full text of the opinion of the 
court, given by Judge Brewster, follows: 

This is an infringement suit brought 
upon Letters Patent of the United States 


| No. 1589692 for an improved construc- 


tion of a choke-coil amplification unit for 
use on radio signal amplifying circuits. 

The patent was granted to Edward E. 
Hiler June 22, 1926, on his application 
filed August 27, 1925, which, for the pur- 
poses of this case, may be taken to be 
the date of the invention. The title to 
the patent is admitted to be in the plain- 
tiff. Claims 7 to 10 inclusive are the 
only claims involved. 


Device Serves to Couple 
Audio Amplifier Tubes 


The patent relates to a unitary device 
which may be used by manufacturers or 
amateurs in the audio stages of a radio 
It is especially adapted 
to provide an impedance coupling unit 
for connecting together or coupling suc- 
cessive audio amplifier vacuum tubes in 
the audio amplifying stages of the re- 
ceiving set. 

Prior to the patent in suit, there were 
several well known types of audio am- 
plifier coupling circuits which might be 
broadly classified as (1) Transformer 


| coupling circuit, (2) Resistance coupling 


circuit and (3) The choke-coil impedance 
circuit. 

This third type of coupling circuit orig- 
inally consisted of a combination of 


| choke-coil impedance, coupling condenser, 


and a high resistance, the latter serving 
as a grid-leak. 

Later, a choke-coil impedance circuit, 
which Mr. Hiler claims to have inde- 
pendently originated in 1920, comprised 
two choke-coils and a condenser 


the grid of a succeeding tube. This type 
of coupling circuit possessed advantages 
over the other types, in that louder sig- 
nals could be amplified without distortion 
and the amplification obtained could be 


| maintained uniform over substantially 


the entire range of audio frequencies. 
But three stages were required to obtain 
the same degree of amplification that 
would be produced in two stages of the 
transformer coupled circuit. 

Mr. Hiler attempted to interest. manu- 
facturers of receiving sets in the adop- 
tion and use of his double choke-coil 
coupling circuit which then called for two 
separate choké-coils. But his endeavors 
were not attended with success because 
of the cost and difficulties of incorporat- 
ing the two coils and the condenser into 
the receiving set. There were other ob- 
jectionable features which developed 
when used in highly sensitive receivers, 
such as the neutrodyne. 

In endeavoring to solve the problems 
presented Mr. Hiler, as a result of ex- 
perimentations, conceived a_ device 
whereby a simple, compact and inex- 
pensive unit was produced capable of be- 
ing easily connected in audio amplifying 


con- | 
nected between the plate of one tube and | 


stages by amateurs as well as by manu- + 


facturers and which eliminated independ- 
ent electrical devices without impairing 
the functional efficiency of the coupling 
circuit. 

The device consists of plate and grid 
choke-coils and coupling condenser com- 


-pactly grouped and enclosed within a 


casing, or can, having external binding 
posts which indicated proper connections 
between the amplifying tubes. 


Unitary Apparatus 
‘s Subject of Suit 


This unitary device is the subject mat- 
ter of the patent in suit. The double 
impedence circuit which Mr. Hiler worked 
out was found to have been anticipated 


; in prior patents and publications. Though 


the alleged discovery relates to a highly 
technical art, involving scientific prin- 
ciples and theories that only the trained 
expert can fully comprehend, the pat- 
ented device in itself is fairly simple, 
its functions easily understood and the 
issues of fact here presented are com- 


| paratively free from complications. The 


questions raised are to be decided upon 
general and familiar principles of law 
applicable to any patent involv- 


would render the Ingram device inopera- 
tive as previously pointed out. Claim 8 
is accordingly considered allowable. 
Claims 9 and 10 read directly upon 
Fig. 4 of patent to Ingram taken alone 
by considering the portion of the struc- 
ture lying above a horizental line drawn 
through the cover 26 at the lower end 
of the plain cylindrical portion at the 
point where it begins to slope inwardly 
just above where the lead line for refer- 
ence character 6 is drawn. Considering 
such plain cylindrical portion of the 
skirt, we have a cylindrical ring gasket 
extending the full length of the skirt. 
It is true the reference has some struc- 
ture below the inentioned horizontal line 
which is different from appellant’s, but 
such structure is not excluded by the 
terms of these claims, That the refer- 
ence has additional features over those 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 


ing a new combination of old ele- 
ments, for the plaintiff concedes that the 
Patent is for a combination of ele- 
ments, all old in the art. 

The elements common to the four 
claims involved are these: (1) An en- 
closing casing, (2) Four external cir- 
cuit connections, i. e., battery, plate, 
filament and grid, (13) a pair of choke- 
coils, one electrically connected be- 
tween the battery and plate connec- 
tions and the other between the fila- 
ment and grid connections, (4) a lam- 
inate core upon which said coils are 
mounted in side by side relation, (5) 
means in the said core to provide a 
magnetic shield intermediate said coils. 

The 8th claim adds a filler compound 
in said casing in which the coils and 
core are imbedded. The 9th claim adds 
a condenser element also enclosed with- 
in the casing and electrically connected 
between said plate and grid connec- 
tions. 

The 10th claim embraces all of the 
above elements and, for the purposes 
of this case, is sufficiently illustrative. 
It reads as follows: 

“A unitary device of the kind de- 
scribed, comprising an enclosing casing 
having external circuit connections con- 
sisting of a battery connection, a plate 
connection, a filament connection and 
a grid connection; a pair of choke coils 
within said casing, one of said coils be- 
ing electrically connected between said 
battery and plate connections, and the 
other of said coils being electrically 
connected between the filament and 
grid connections; a laminate core upon 
which said coils are mounted in side by 
side relation, and core having means to 
provide a magnetic shield intermediate 
said coils; a condenser element also 
enclosed within said casing and electri- 
cally connected between said plate and 
grid connections; and a filler compound 
in said casing in which said coils and 
core, and said condenser element are 
imbedded.” 


Lack of Patentable Novelty 
Claimed by Defendant 


The defendant assails the validity of 
the patent on the principal ground that 
no patentable novelty is disclosed; in 
other words, that the patent is for an 
unpatentable aggregation of well known 
elements. Another minor objection is 
that the patent is not sufficiently def- 
inite. 

A great deal of evidence was offered 
by defendant bearing upon the art as it 
existed when Hiler entered it with his 
patent. Transformers and other electri- 
cal apparatus had been enclosed in cas- 
ings for their protection and the ter- 
minals had been brought to suitably 
marked binding posts outside the casing. 

Earlier patents, publications and text- 
books, introduced in evidence by the de- 
fendant, fully established the fact that 
before plaintiff’s patentee entered the 
art various circuits having transformer 
coupling between the audio stages, or 
resistance coupling with induction leaks, 
or inductance coupling with resistance 
leaks, had been discovered, disclosed and 
used as means of audio amplification. The 
defendant offered in evidence several de- 
vices that had been manufactured, sold 
or publicly used prior to plaintiff’s in- 
vention. The first of these to be men- 
tioned is an amplifying device made by 
the General Electric Company for the 
United States Navy. The device was 
called a “modulation amplifier,” and 
was designed to function so as to couple 
a microphone transformer with a 
modulator tube. It consisted of an 
amplifying tube with an _ associated 
ballast lamp, two coils and condensers 
corresponding to those in the plaintiff’s 
patented device, all mounted on a sup- 
porting frame within a cabinet which 
had ventilating holes and doors to give 
access to its interior for lamp and tube 
replacement. It was not adapted to be 
used and could not be used in a radio 
receiving set. The two choke-coils hap- 
pened to be arranged side by side, but 
since the device was for use only in 
connection with transmitting from air- 
craft, or in other words with a radio 
telephone transmitter, there was no spe- 
cial occasion for preventing mutual in- 
ductance between the coils and there is 
nothing to indicate that the arrange- 
ment was deliberately made for the pur- 
pose of preventing such inductance. 

The other device was made by the de- 
fendant in 1923 and was described by 
the assignees as a “double impedance 
unit.” It consisted of a small input coil 
and two large coils connected in parallel 
forming the output coil. The condenser 
was a separate unit which had to be 
connected from the outside. There were 
binding post terminals connecting to 
filament, grid and plate. This deyice 
was essentially a transformer. 

Ther2 were also in evidence patented 
devices put out by the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, known as “reactors,” 
which consisted of a coil wound around 
a metallic core and operating as an 
impedance. These devices were brought 
into the case for the purpose of show- 
ing the state of the art when the plain- 
tiff’s patentee entered with his dis- 
covery. - 


Hiler’s Unit Designed 


For Receiving Sets 

All of these devices were in- 
tended for use in _ transmitting 
apparatus and could not be used in radio 
receiving sets. Defendant’s counsel has 
asserted that the plaintiff’s device was 
not limited to wireless telephoning but 
is equally adapted to telegraphy and 
upon that assertion bases the argument 
that these prior devices materially limit 
the art into which.the patentee entered. 
It may be that this assextion is not open 
to criticism, but it is difficult for me to 
see how the plaintiff’s device could be 
used in transmitting or in wireless teleg- 
raphy without undergoing important 
modifications. However that may be, it 
is clear from the language of the speci- 
fications that Mr. Hiler did not have the 
ambition that the defendant’s counsel 
now ascribes to him, for he says at the 
close of his specifications: 

“From the above description it will be 
evident that a very complete and compact 
choke coil unit, suitable for connection 
in radio receiving circuits, and which is 
capable of independent manufacture and 
sale as an accessory is provided.” 

It is reasonably clear from the evi- 
dence that Hiler was the first to as- 
semble in a simple, compact and inex- 
pensive unitary device, a plate and a 
grid choke-coil and a coupling condenser, 
grouped in proper relations within a cas- 
ing having external binding posts indi- 
cated for proper connection between two 
amplifying tubes. 


ee 


Language of Claims 
Ruled to Be Definite 


Patentable Novelty Is Upheld | 
In Arrangement for Re- | 


ceiving Sets. 


The real question which has to be de- 
termined from this mass of highly tech- 
nical evidence adduced by the defendant } 
is whether Hiler invented something 
when he assembled his patented choke- 
coil amplification unit. The argument 
advanced by the defendant is that it did 
not involve the exercise of inventive 
genius to take, for example, two of the 
reactors built by the Radio Corporation 
of America, place them in a can with a | 
condenser and provide connections for 
terminals with the proper binding posts. 

It is also claimed that it did not in- 
volve the exercise of the inventive facul- 
ties to take the coils, cores and con- 
densers from the Navy device, manu- | 
factured by the General Electric Com- | 
pany, and likewise place them in a’ can, 
or container, filled with a semi-plastic 
substance, with suitable connecting bind- 
ing posts. 

Of course, it must be conceded that | 
what he did was merely to bring old, | 
well-known elements into a new associa- 
tion. If it produced new results, or old 
results in a new way, the invention was 
properly a subject for a patent. As I 
stated in Lenk v. Hunt-Lasher Company, 
14 Fed. (2d) 335,339. “There is au- 
thority which has persuasive force in ! 
support of the proposition that, when 
one has selected well-known elements 
from the prior art and has so combined 
them as to produce a new and beneficial | 
resylt, such as a more useful and more 
effective device, he has exercised more 
than ordinary mechanical skill, and his 
work merits the protection of our patent 
laws.” ° 

I also derive assistance from the | 
learned opinion of Judge Lowell in Sub- 
marine Signa™Corp. v. General Radio 
Co., 14 F. (2d) 178,181, wherein he 
points out that the “true test of inven- 
tion is the novelty of the result, and that | 
this result must be criticized by com- | 
paring it with the machines, processes, 
or methods known before. The test is 
an objective one. If the result of an 
idea is a machine or process involving a 
new function, or an old invention arrived | 
at by new means, the embodiment of the | 
idea is patentable.” ; 


Device Is Asserted 


To Be Worthy of Patent 

Applying these tests, I think it must 
be found that Hiler did produce a novel 
result, something that had not been 
known and which filled an obvious need. 
While he did not make a great discovery, 
he did contribute something to the art,— 
enough, in my opinion, to entitle the 
— to the protection of the patent 
ews. 

See also Carnegie Steel Co. v. Cambria 
Tron Co., 185 U. S. 403; Webster Loom 
Co. v. Higgins, 105 U. S. 580; Eibel 
Process Co. v. M. & O. Paper Co. 261 
U. S. 45. 

The file wrapper shows that the Patent 
Office issued the patent without question. 
In addition to the presumption of valid- 
ity which attaches to the action of the 
Patent Office, the plaintiff has whatever 
benefit may légally accrue to it by reason 
of the fact that its choke-coil amplifica- 
tion unit received a very prompt and 
cordial reception in the trade. See Temco , 
Electric Motor Co. v. Apco Mfg. Co., 275 
U.S. 72 L. Ed. 192,194. ; 

Manufacturers of receiving sets and 
manufacturers of radio accessories have, 
in substantial and increasing quantities, 
manufactured and sold under license | 
granted by the plaintiff. The practical 
value and utility of the patented article 
have been clearly demonstrated. 

The course pursued by the defendant 
affords some evidence of this. The un- 
impeachable evidencé is that the inven- | 
tor opened negotiations with the defend- 
ant with a view of inducing the de- 
fendant to manufacture the device un- 
der a license, and he fully disclosed to 
the defendant’s engineers the nature and 
advantage of the double choke-coil cou- 
pling unit. He furnished the defendant 
coils for tests. Some two months later, 
he was informed by the defendant’s rep- 
resentatives that it was not interested, 
and shortly thereafter the defendant ad- 
vertised and started to manufacture the 
infringing unit which, as will presently 
be seen, contains all the essential ele- 
ments of the plaintiff’s device brought 
together in the same association and 
performing the same functions in sub- 
stantially the same manner. 

In its advertisements it would have 
the public believe that the infringing 
device is unique in design and perform- 
ance. It also, in its advertisements 
which it circulated, enlarged upon the 
advantages of the infringing device. 
These advantages were substantially the 
same as those mentioned by Hiler in 
his application. Such imitation ought 
to be given weight as evidence of what 
the defendant thinks of the patent and 
persuasive of “what the rest of the 
world ought to think.” Kurtz v. Bell 
Hat Lining Co., 280 F. 277, 281. 

I will next consider the defendant’s ! 
suggestion that the patent ought not to | 
be sustained because the claims are in- 
definite. This suggestion deals with the 
language of the claims used to describe 
the elment referred to as a “means for 
providing a magnetic shield.” The criti- 
cism of this phraseology is that the | 
word “shield” is inaccurate as a techni- 
cal term when used to describe the func- 
tions of the portion of the laminate 
core which is disposed intermediate the 
two coils. 

After hearing the explanation of the 
several witnesses, I might agree with the | 
defendant’s counsel that the word 
“shunt” would have been more appro- 
priate, but we are dealing with a prod- | 
uct of manufacture and, from a _ read- 
ing of the specifications, one skilled in 
the art would have no difficulty in deter- 
mining what was meant by the words 
“means to provide a magnetic shield.” | 

The specifications clearly indicate that | 
the intermediate laminate iron portion 
forms a “proper magnetic circuit for 
each coil” (Spec. Pg. 1, line 87), thus 
assuring a “complete magnetic path 
throughout the body of the core, with- 
out interruptions or internal air gaps.” 
(Spec. Pg. 2, line 6.) 

To my mind, it would seem reason- 
able to say that if the laminate iron arm 
between the coils operated to divert or | 
“shunt” magnetic forces emanating from 
one coil to the same extent it would’ 
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Adjudication as Bankrupt of 


Person Charged as Member of Partnership.—Where, in a proceeding to 
adjudicate as bankrupt a person charged as a member of a partnership engaged 


in the banking business, the evidence shows, as between the persons claimed 
as partners, joint management of the bank, joint control of its funds, joint 
use of its moneys without interest, joint participation in the profits from such 
use, and joint recognition of their joint responsibility, held: 


The insolvency 


of such a person if he was a partner being admitted, he must be adjudged 


bankrupt.—In matter of David Fahey, Bankrupt. 


(District Court for the 


Southern District of Texas.)—Yearly Index Page 1076, Col. 7 (Volume III). 


BANKRUPTCY: 


Involuntary Proceedings: 
Bankrupt of Person Charged as Partner: 


Partnership: Adjudication as 
Petition: Burden of Proof.— 


Upon those seeking to adjudicate bankrupt as a member of a partnership a 
person so charged rests the burden of establishing not only that he held 
himself out as, but that he was in fact, a partner; and this cannot be es- 
tablished by applying any rule of division of profits, either gross or net, on any 
particular rules, but must be based upon the finding that there was between 
the persons claimed as partners a condition of joint ownership and control 
in the management of the business and the enjoyment of its fruits—In mat- 


ter of David Fahey, Bankrupt. 


(District Court for the Southern District of 


Texas).—Yearly Index Page 1076, Col. 7 (Volume III). 


Patents 
PATENTS: Validity: Radio Receiving Sets—Where patentee was first to 
assemble a certain amplifying unit for audio receiving sets, the prior art 
showing devices for transmitting sets, none of which showed ,the patent com- 
bination; and the record showed the Patent Office issued the patent without 
question, and the device was commercially successful, held: The patent was 


valid. 
Radio Company. 


Patent 1,589,692, claims 7-10.—Hiler Audio Corporation v. General 
(District Court for the District of Massachusetts, 1928).— 


Yearly Index Page 1076, Col. 2 (Volume III). 


PATENTS: Definiteness of Claims.—Where claims including “means for 
providing a magnetic shield” could be readily understood upon a reading 


of the specification, held: 


4 The expression was sufficiently definite —Hiler 
Audio Corporation v. General Radio Company. 


(District Court for the Distriet 


of Massachusetts, 1928).—Yearly Index Page 1076, Col. 2 (Volume III). 


ATENTS: Infringement: 


Improvement.—Where 


defendant’s device in- 


cluded all the essential elements of the patent structure, and sub- 
stantially the same arrangement of them, and constituted an, improvement 


thereover, held: The device infringed the patent.—Hiler Audio 


General Radio Company. 


orporation v. 


(District Court for the District of Massachusetts, 


1928).— Yearly Index Page 1076, Col. 2 (Volume III). 


PATENTS: Amendment Before Board of Examiners-in-Chief—Seals for 

Glass Jars.—Claim 11 of Patent 1671903, proposed in amendment before 
Examiners-in-Chief, and as to which the Board made no recommendation, 
considered on appeal on grounds that it included a substantial part of claim 10 
and elements of claim 9, both on appeal, and held patentable-—Ex parte 


Jaeger. 
Col. 1 (Volume III). 


(Acting Commissioner of Patents, 1928.)—Yearly Index Page 1076, 


PATENTS: Invention: Seals for Glass Jars.—Claim for method of sealing 

of glass jars by “forcing skirt of the cap downwardly and inwardly and 
zarrying with the skirt the portion of the gasket adjacent thereto,” held: Not 
patentable over Ingram 1353396, where the gasket is first set against the 
side wall with sufficient pressure to cause gasket to stick, and continued bend- 
ing forces the skirt of the cap downwardly and inwardly carrying with the 
skirt a portion of the gasket.—Ex parte Jeager. (Acting Commissioner of 
Patents, 1928.)—Yearly Index Page 1076, Col. 1 (Volume III). 


; PATENTS: Invention: Seals for Glass Jars.—Where modification of the 
patent structure to make device read on applicant’s claim would result in 

an inoperative device, held: The claim should be allowed.—Claim 8, patent 
161903.—Ex parte Jaeger. (Acting Commissioner of Patents, 1928.)—Yearly 


Index Page 1076, Col. 1 (Volume III). 


shield the other coil. 
“may not have been the most exact term 
to employ but it is not wholly inappro- 
priate and it clearly would furnish no 
grounds for declaring the patent invalid, 
nor do I think the Court would be 
usurping the function of the Patent 
Office by reading the word “shield” to 
mean “shunt” in this particular instance. 

See Rajah Auto Supply Co. v. Belvi- 
dere Screw & Machine Co., 275 F. 761; 


| Reese Button-Hole Machine Co. v. Globe 
Button-Hole Machine Co., 61 F. 958; | 


Victory Belt Co. v. Marshall Field & Co., 
300 F. 67. 


Plaintiff's Patent 
Is Held to Be Valid 


I hold, therefore, that the plaintiff’s | 


patent is valid. The only question re- 
maining is whether it is infringed. On 


| this question it appears that the de- 


fendant is manufacturing and selling as 


a double impedence coupler a unitary | 


device consisting of a casing, or can, 
somewhat similar in appearance to that 
shown in plaintiff’s patent. The casing 
has four external circuit connections, 
namely, battery, plate, filament and 
grid. In the casing are compactly as- 
sembled a pair of choke-coils, one elec- 
trically connected between the battery 
and plate connection and the other be- 
tween the filament and grid connection; 


two laminate cores upon which the choke- | é 
| bear out this statement. 


coils are mounted and which, when 
placed in the ¢an, mutually abut; a con- 
denser element arid a filler compound in 
which the coils, core and condenser are 
imbedded. This is the alleged infring- 
ing article made and sold by defendant 
when this suit was brought. 

Since the suit was begun, the defend- 


| ant has modified slightly the arrange- 


ment of the two coils and cores in the 
can. As now assembled, the cores are 
placed one on top of the other in such 
a manner that the axis of the lower 
coil is vertical and the axis of the upper 
coil horizontal. 

The defendant seeks to avoid the 
charge of infringement by differenti- 
ating its device from plaintiff’s in these 
respects, ,viz.: While both used lami- 
nate iron cores in the shape of a 
figure 8, the plaintiff uses only one core 
and winds around each end portion there- 
of one of the coils so that the center 
arm, or portion, is intermediate the two 
coils. The defendant employs two cores 
and winds a coil around the center arm 
of each laminate core. 

The defendant’s claim, as I gather it, 
is that the. plaintiff’s patent must be 
limited to a single laminate core and 
cannot be construed to cover a device 
which comprises two cores, and secondly, 
that the defendant’s device does not em- 
body any element corresponding to that 
described in plaintiff’s patent as the 
means to provide a magnetic shield. 

Whether modifications of a patented 
device are sufficient to enable the de- 
fendant tovescape the charge of infringe- 
ment, is a question that is frequently de- 
termined by the application ef familiar 
tests which the courts have long rec- 
ognized. The first of these is that 
stated by Mr. Justice Clifford in Machine 
Company v. Murphy, 97 U. S. 120, 125. 

“In ‘determining the question of in- 
fringement, the court or jury, as the 
case may be, are not to judge about 
similarities or differences by the names 
of things, but are to look at the machines 
or their several devices or elements in 
the light of what they do, or what office 
or function they perform and how they 
perform it, and to find that one thing is 
substantially the same as another, if it 
performs substantially the same func- 
tions in substantially the same way to 
obtain the same result; always bearing 
in mind that devices in a patented ma- 
chine are different in the sense of the 
patent law when‘they perform different 
functions, or in a different way, or pro- 


' turns of the juxtaposed coils. 


The word “shield” { duce a substantially different result.” 


Another rule, which may be gathered 
from the cases, is that infringement is 
not avoided by the fact that one of the 
integral elements of the device is sep- 
arated into two or more distinct parts 
so long as the function and operation re- 
main substantially the same. 

Barber v. Otis Motor Sales Co., 240 F. 
723; Kings County Raisin & Fruit Co. v. 
U. S. Consel. S. R. Co., 182 F. 59; Line 
Material Co. v. Brady Elec. Mfg Co., 7 F. 
(2d) 48; Simplex Piston Ring Co. of 
America, Inc. v. Hamilton, 21 F. (2d) 
196; Pederson v. Dundon, 220 F. 309. 

When the two laminate cores of the 
defendant’s device are in position, the 
coils are brought into a side by side re- 
lation and the portions of the laminate 
cores between the two coils operate as a 
shield, or shunt, performing precisely the 
same function in the same way as the 
iron arm between the two coils of the 
plaintiff’s device. The only material 
change that has been wrought by the de- 
fendant in thus placing together, mutu- 
ally abutting, the two laminate cores is 
to divide the intermediate iron portion or 
the shielding means into two parts. Both 
the patentee and plaintiff’s expert testi- 
fied that the fact that the core in de- 
fendant’s device is made in two parts is 
immaterial. It had no appreciable effect 
on the operation. The result of tests 
made by defendant’s expert tended to 


Difference in Cores Is 


Declared to Be Immaterial 

If we apply the rules above noted, it 
is plain that the defendant has not, by 
adopting this modification, brought his 
device outside of the scope of plaintiff’s 
monopoly. Nothwithstanding the slight 
mechanical difference in construction, the 


| two devices perform the same function 


in the same way and accomplish sub- 
stantially. identical results. The two 
cores in the ‘defendant’s impedance 
coupler are the mechanical equivalents 
of the single core in plaintiff’s unit. 
Nor do I think that the defendant has 
sustained his contention that the device 
did not embody means to provide a mag- 
netic shield. The testimony shows that 
the iron portion of the core structure be- 
tween the coils of the defendant’s unit 
functions as a magnetic path or mag- 
netic circuit to divert the magnetic lines 
of force emanating from the coils and 
thereby provides a path of low. reluc- 
tance, preventing interlinkage with the 
We have, 
therefore, the element in the defendant’s 
device which corresponds to the plain- 
tiff’s means to provide a magnetic shield 
intermediate said coils. The changes in 
manner of assembling the two cores and 
coils adopted since the beginning of the 
suit do not, in my opinion, affect the re- 
sults. There was evidence tending to 
show that the new arrangement reduced 
the magnetic coupling between the two 
coils and to that extent an improvement 
was made upon the plaintiff’s device, 
but as Chief Justice Taft points out in 
Temco Elec. Motor Co. v. Apco Mfg. 
Co., supra, at page 195 (72 L. Ed.) “It 
is well established that an improver can 
not appropriate the basic patent of an- 
other and that the improver without a 


license is an infringer and may be sued. 


as such.” ‘ 
The defendant’s double impedance 
coupler made before the suit and those 


' made after the suit embody all of the 


elements of the plaintiff’s combination 
and bring together these elements in the 
same association resulting in a unitary, 
compact, double impedance device which 
can be easily and readily incorporated in 
a radio receiving set in the same man- 
ner and with the same facility as the 
plaintiff’s device. 

In conclusion, I find and rule that the 
plaintiff’s patent is valid and infringed. 

May 23, 1928, 
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Member of Insolven 
Partnership Held t 
Court to Be Bankru 


Decision Applies Wh 
Joint Ownership and Ma 
agement Are Found 
To Exist. 


IN THE MATTER OF DAvin FAHEY, BA 
RUPT. IN Bxkcy. No. 1664. Dis 
CowuRT FOR THE SOUTHERN DIS 
or TEXAs, : 

‘@ 


The petitioners herein soug 
judicate as bankrupt a person ‘char 
to be a member of an insolvent part 
ship which had been ehgaged in 
banking business. 

The evidence showed, according to 
opinion of the court, that as between 
persons claimed as partners there wa 
condition of joint management of J 
bank, joint control of its funds, joint 9 
of its moneys, joint participation in 
profits from such use, and previous jd 
recognition of joint responsibility. j 
_ Under this situation, it was held, § 
insolvency of such a person if he wa 
member of the partnership being # 
mitted, he must be adjudged bankrup: y 

The full text of the opinion of Jud} 
Hutcheson follows: Ny 

In view of the fact McCarthy & “| 
failed with tremendous liabilities, :) 
that a finding that Fahey was a part | 
in that concern would make him a ba | 
rupt, I have been greatly concerned) 
avoid an erroneous disposition of t] 
case. a 

With that in mind, I have conside’ 
with the utmost care the evidence p™ 
sented, and the briefs submitted by | 
parties in support of their respect 
views. Such examination leaves in | 
doubt that Fahey did constantly h} 
himself ‘out to numerous persons as) 
partner of McCarthy & Co. and if, svJ 
holding out would be a sufficient @a | 
for an adjudication, I would have 
difficulty in adjudicating him bankru’ 

The law is, however, clearly sett’ 
otherwise, and upon those seeking | 
adjudicate bankrupt as a-member of: 
firm a person so charged rests the b ’ 
den of establishing not only that he h’ 
himself out as, but that he was in fa’ 
a partner. That this cannot be est. 
lished by applying any rule of divis? 
of profits, either gross or net, or in fa 
any particular rules, is well settl 
Such adjudication must be based up| 
the finding that there was between t 
persons claimed as partners a conditi 
of joint ownership and control in t 
management of the business and the ¢ 
joyment of its fruits. Meehan v. Vale! 
tine, 145 U. S. 623. 4 

Secret Partnership Indicated. 

In this case, every collateral circu | 
stance points to the existence of a seci) 
partnership, and only the statements | 
the two principals, that they did not 1 
gard themselves as partners, stand © 
the way of a finding that they were. T 
moneys of the bank were used by the? 
two without interest over a long peri. 
of years; the management of the bay 
was in the hands of the two, consultati_ 
was constant, access to its affairs a® 
its actual place of business at any tir 
was equally free to Fahey as to #M) 
Carthy. Fahey devoted his efforts’ 
building up the business of the bank, aj 
inducing persons with whom he did bug 
ness, notably many of the negroes 4} 
Galveston, to deposit there. To _ maz] 
persons he stated that he and McCartl} 
owned the bank, and in practically 4 
instance did. McCarthy assert his w) 
against that of Fahey. f 

In addition, the evidence establish 
that the bank was started with no cay) 
tal; that it never had any capital, unle} 
the real estate which Fahey and. M) 
Carthy made out of the use of the fung 
of its depositors without paying intere} 
thereon, is to be regarded as such, ary 
that practically from its inception Fahe 
and McCarthy used the bank as an ai 
junct to the real estate business. No 
Fahey and McCarthy admit that the 
were partners in the real estate busines 
they seek to put a limitation on tl 
partnership not at the door of the ban 
not at the vaults of the bank,:not at th 
management of the bank, not at tl 
beneficial use of the bank’s funds, but i 
the matter of the. losses of the ban? 
This, in my opinion, they cannot do. 

Joint Control Shown. 

The evidence shows joint manageme1, 
of the bank, joint control of its fund 
joint use of its moneys without interes 
and joint participation in the prpfit 
from such use. Joint recognition at tl 
time of the threatened crisis when Me¢ 
Carthy was candidate for mayor of the’ 
joint responsibility, and joint recognitio) 
again at the failure, Fahey pourin 
nearly $50,000 into the bank to save th 
run; and in the face of all of these ev’ 
dences stand only the flat denial of Fe 
hey, and the hypothetical denial of Mc 
Carthy that they were partners, Mc 
Carthy stating that Fahey stated to hi 
time and time again when he proteste| 
the use of the bank’s funds without ir 
terest, that that made no difference a 
they owned the bank anyway, but tha 
he had never had a definite agreemer 
with Fahey to be partners. That i 
joint management and control, and joir 
use of the bank for their joint profi 
makes a partnership, they were partner: 

True there stand out in this case th 
positive affidavits of McCarthy as to th 
sole ownership of the bank, made befor 
the failure, but these affidavits must b 
interpreted in the light of the legalisti 
view they had evidently decided to tak] 
of their relation, as shown iy. ! 
Carthy’s testimony that he did not thifn) 
they were partners, but that he did no 
know what facts would in law mak 
them such. 

Fahey Held to Be Partner® { 

Upon the whole case I find the conclu 
sion inescapable that Fahey was a part} 
ner. My reluctance to so find, due ti 
the disastrous effect upon him of sucl 
finding, is greatly diminished by the fac 
that it was largely through his activitie} 
and their belief that he was a very ricl] 
man and stood back of the bank, tha 
hundreds of poor people in Galvesto 


[Continued on Page 9,Column 1.] 
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State Taxation Laws 


igest of Revenue Act Relating to Inheritances | Topical Sur vey of the Gover nment 
In Force in Mississippi in 1927 ; 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 


HIS vast organization has 


M AKING a daily topical survey of 
never been studied in detail 


all the bureaus of the National 


As a part of the decennial census of wealth, public debt, and taxation, 
the Bureau of the Census compiles a Digest of State Laws Relating to Tax- 


ation and Revenue, of which the latest report is for the year 1922. 


This 


investigation will not be made again in its entirety until 1982, but the Di- 
vector of the Bureau, W. M. Steuart, announces that there have been so 
many requests for a revision of these tax laws that the Bureau has under- 
taken the preparation of digests of the laws relating to inheritance and in- 


come taxes in force in the various States in 1927. 


These digests are being 


published as rapidly as they are released by the Bureau of the Census. 


Classification of beneficiaries for tax- ! thereof, for exclusive public purposes; 


g purposes: All beneficiaries. 
Exemptions: Purposes for which, and 
mgunts to individual beneficiaries, al- 
yed'y Public, religious, educational, sci- 
tific, charitable, or literary purposes. 
idow and each child of decedent (resi- 
tints only), $5.000; minimum exemption, 
P5,000, whether there be a widow or 
ildren or not. 

Tax rates: On amounts not exceeding 
5,000, 1 per cent; $25,000 to $50,000, 
per cent; $50,000 to $75,000 3 per cent; 
75,000 to $100,000, 4 per cent; $100,000 
$200,000, 5 per cent; $200,000 to $400,- 
D0, 6 per cent; $400,000 to $600,000, 7 
by cent; $600,000 to $800,000, 8 per 
nt; $800,000 to $1,000,000, 9 per cent; 
excess of $1,000,000, 10 per cent. 
Collection and distribution of tax, dis- 
bunts allowed, and interest chargeable: 


ly State tax commission for use of the | 


eneral fund of the State. Payable 8 
honths after decedent’s death. 
kt at 6 per cent per annum charged on 
paid taxes. 
The tax is imposed upon the transfer 
the net estate of every decedent, 
hether a resident or nonresident of the 
tate, and includes all property, 
rgonal or mixed, located within the 
tate at date of decedent’s death, in- 


vned and held by a nonresident decedent, 


d any property of which the decedent | 


las made a transfer or with respect to 
hich he has created a trust which would 
le taxable in the estate of a resident is 
e&med to be situated within the State, 

so situated, either at the time of the 
ansfer or the creation of the trust or 
t the time of the decedent’s death, in- 
luding stock in a nonresident corpora- 
ion or trust, when such nonresident cor- 
oration or trust owns or controls prop- 
nty located within the State, but such 
tock shall be valued in the proportion 

at the property located in this State 
ears to the entire property of the non- 
esident corporation or trust. ; 

The tax is imposed in the following 
ases: 

1. When the transfer is under a will or 
y the statutes of descent -and distribu- 
ion of this State. 

2. When the transfer is made by deed, 
brant, bargain, sale or gift without valu- 
ble and adequate consideration and in 
ontemplation of the death of the 
brantor, vendor or donor or inteded to 
ake effect in possession or enjoyment at 
by after such death. : 

3. Whenever any person shall exercise 

power of appointment derived from 
ny disposition of property, such appoint- 
ent when made is deemed a transfer 
axable in the same manner as though 
he property to which such appointment 
elates belonged absolutely to the donee 
bf such power and had been bequeathed 

» devised by such donee by will; and 
Whenever any. person possessing such a 
bower of appointment so derived shall 
bmit or fail to exercise the same within 
he time provided therein, in whole or in 
part, a transfer subject to the tax shall 
be deemed to take place to the extent of 
such omission or failure in the same 
anner as though the person thereby be- 
oming entitled, to the possession or en- 
joyment of the property to which such 
ipower relates had succeeded thereto by 

will of the donee of the power and 
shall take effect at the time such omis- 
sion or failure. 

4. Whenever any person during his life 
shall appoint a trustee, naming himself 
or others as beneficiaries and providing 
or the administration of such trust after 
his death or providing for a termination 
lof such trust and a distribution of the 
trust estate or any part thereof at his 
death, a transfer subject to the tax is 
deemed to take place upon the death of 
the creator of such trust. 

Bequests or devises to the State of 
Mississippi or any political subdivision 


Device for Sealing Jars 
Is Held to Be Patentable 


[Continued from Page 8.] ; 
specified in a claim does not prevent it 
from being a valid reference. 

Amendment Proposed. 

Applicant presented a proposed amend- 
ment before the examiners-in-chief, 
amending claim 8 and adding a new 
claim 11. The amendment to claim 8 
is merely formal. The examiners-in- 
chief declined to make any recommenda- 
tion on the new claim. This was in ac- 
cordance with the decision in ex parte 
Moore, 1923 C. D. 13. However, appel- 
lant contends that this claim includes a 
substantial part of claim 10 with cer- 
tain elements of claim 9 inserted and be- 
lieves that where the new claim is a 
combination of elements all o* which 
may be found in the claims on appeal, 
the claim should be considered. 

This claim 11 can be held anticipated 
only by a combination of the two refer- 
ences aS suggested for claim 8, but as 
it is hereinbefore held that such refer- 
ences are not properly combinable, pro- 
posed claim 11 is allowable. 

The decision of the examiners-in-chief 
if affirmed as to claims 2, 9 and 10, but 
Neversed as to claim 8. 

The proposed amendment 
tered and claim 11 allowed in the ab- 


sence of any new references or reasons 


by the examiner. 


Banker Held to Be Member 
Of Insolvent Partnership 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
entrusted their moneys to the custody of 
the bank, and have themselves sustained 
heavy losses from its failure, 

I do not mean to say that I have in 
any sense balanced the consequences of 
the disaster to him and to the depositors 
in reaching my conclusion. I have, on 
the contrary, with full recognition. of the 
burden of proof which lay upon the peti- 
tioners, and with a reluctant mind, be- 
cause of the great consequences of dis- 
aster to Fahey which will follow the find- 
ing, been compelled by the facts to the 
inescapable ‘inding that a condition of 
partnership has for many years existed, 
and did exist at the time of the failure 
of McCarthy & Co. between McCarthy 
and Fahey, and that his insolvency if 
he was a partner being admitted, he must 

ex adjudged bankrupt. 

May 18, 1928, 
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or to or for corvorations organized for 
religious, charitable, literary, scientific, 
or education purposes are exempt from 
any tax. Bequests and devises of $5,000 
to the widow and each minor child of 
decedent, with a minimum exemption of 
$25,000, whether there be a widow or 
children or not, are also exempt, but this 
exemption applies to residents of the 
State only. 

The taxes are payable 8 months after 
decedent’s death for the benefit of the 
general fund of the State, although ex- 
tensions of one year may be granted. 
Interest at 6 per cent per 
charged on all unpaid taxes, 


‘Benefits Predicted 


From Law on Patents 


Protection to Government 
Employes Said to Promote 
Scientific Activity. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| the possibility of remuneration to them 


uding stock in domestic corporations, | ¢,. any commercial use of their inven- | 


tions. 
“This country’s commercial supremacy 
is largely founded on the exclusive 


| monopolies granted for a limited term of 


years to the inventive brains of its citi- 
zens sO wisely provided for in the Con 
stitution itself. 

“In my judgment, this new law will 
have a wholesome reaction upon the en- 
tire business management of this coun- 
try and will serve as a model to commer- 
cial companies and corporations to stimu- 
late the invention genius of their em- 
ployes in a manner suitable to their 
case.” 

The full text of the bill which was 
recommended by the Secretary of War 
and was enacted into law follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That 
so much of chapter 142 of the Act of 
Congress approved March 3, 1883 
(Twenty-second Statutes at Large, page 


| 625), as relates to issue of patents with- 


out payment of any fee be, and the same 

is hereby, amended to read as follows: 
“The Commissioner of Patents is au- 

thorized to grant, subject to existing law, 


to any officer, enlisted man, or employee | 


of the Government, except officers and em- 
ployees of the Patent Office, a patent for 
any invention of the classes mentioned 
in section 4886 of the Revised Statutes, 
without the payment of any fee: 

“Provided, That the applicant in his 
application shall state that the invention 
described therein, if patented, may be 
manufactured and used by or for the 
Government for governmental purposes 
without the payment to him of any 
royalty thereon, which stipulation shall 
be included in the patent: 

“Provided further, That the head of a 


| department or independent bureau cer- 


tifies that the invention is used or likely 
to be used by or for the Government for 
governmental purposes.” 


| Effect of Labor Saving 


Devices to Be Ascertained 


The Department of Labor through its 
Employment Service is seeking to ascer- 
tain the extent that new labor-saving 
devices are displacing workers, particu- 
larly in agriculture and industry, it was 
stated orally on June 23 at the Depart- 
ment. 

Information on the subject is called 
for in a letter sent out to all Federal 


Directors of the United States Employ- | 


ment Service by the Director General of 
the Service, Francis I. Jones. The let- 
ter, in part, reads: 

“Should there be any new labor-saving 
devices installed in any section of your 
State, which would displace labor, I 
would thank you to advise me regard- 
ing the kind of new installation and 
number of men displaced.” 


| Dining Service in Air 


Started by German Firm 


“Flying dining cars” have been started 
by the German Luft Hansa air company 
on its Berlin-Vienna route, according to 
a report from Assistant Trade Commis- 
sioner A. Douglas Cook, Berlin, made 
public June 23 by the Department of 
Commerce. The full text of the report 
follows: 

The new dining service is the result 
of an agreement of the Luft Hansa with 
the Mitropa Company, operator of dining 
and sleeping .cars on various central 
European railroads. The Mitropa Com- 
pany. is to take over the sale of the food 
and refreshments, which consists of cold 
meals and drinks served by a steward 
from a small kitchen in the plane. 

The Berlin to Vienna stretch is part 
of the “Adria Express’ which has 
service Berlin-Vienna-Venice- 
Rome. 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-13215. (S) Disbursing officers—Respon- 
sibility for payments—Recovery from payee. 
Credit for an illegal payment may not be 
allowed a disbursing officer by reason of 
the provisions of the act of August 23, 1912, 
87 Stat. 875, where the voucher submitted 
to him for payment contained matters 
sufficient to put him on notice of its illegal- 
ity. 

‘Where credit has 
disbursing officer’s account for an_ illegal 
payment made by him the claim of the 
United States on account thereof is primar- 


been disallowed in a 


annum is} 


ily against the disbursing officer and his 
surety 
which he has not accounted and except 
where it appears that protection of the in- 


as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
, —WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the 
fine facilities the Congress provides 
for them. Such a survey will be 
useful to schools, colleges, business 
and professions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 


1913-1921. 1923— 


Federal Advice Available to States and Cities 
In Operation of Merit System in Civil Service 


Topic 33—Federal Cooperation With the States 


Sixteenth Article—Civil Service Commission. 


In these articles presenting a Topical Sur- 
vey of the Government are shown the practi- 
cal contacts of the various bureaus and divi- 
sions. The present series deals with Federal 
Cooperation with the States. 


By William C. Deming, 


President, Civil Service Commission. 


NY ONE who has a sincere interest in good gov- 

government likes to see a governmental process 

that has been successful in one branch ex- 

tended to other branches to which it ‘is ap- 
plicable. For this reason, those who are impressed by 
the supplanting of the spoils system by the merit sys- 
tem in the Federal civil service feel a natural desire to 
see the same thing take place in State and local gov- 
ernments. 

I do not mean that the Federal civil employment 
policy is perfect or that the full possibilities of the 
merit system have been attained in the Central Gov- 
ernment. For example, selection of most of the higher 
administrative offices, about 17,000 in all, is still linked 
with politics. > 


I do mean that there is ample evidence to prove to 
those who care to take the trouble to investigate—evi- 
dence in the form of concrete facts and figures—that 
45 years of Federal employment through qpen competi- 
tive examinations has demonstrated that the system is 
the most economical and equitable governmental em- 
ployment plan that has yet been devised. 


The classified civil service of the United States now 
embraces nearly four-fifths of the Federal executive 
civil force, or 425,000 out of 550,000 positions. Aside 
from the 17,000 administrative offices mentioned above, 
the positions still outside the operation of the civil 
service law are with few exceptions, unimportant. 

* * * 


HE States for the most part have been backward 

in adopting the merit system of employment for 

State employees. My observation has been that new 

States have felt, probably because of the small number 

of persons employed, that they did not need a competi- 
tive-examination system. 


By the time they have developed to the point where 
the State payroll is of considerable size, the supposed 
value of the payroll for patronage purposes has be- 
come so impressed upon political leaders that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to secure consideration of the adop- 
tion of a system which would rob them of this party 
or factional weapon. 


In other words, it is a good deal like the story of 
the Arkansas, traveler who asked the fiddling farmer 
why he did not mend his roof. The old fellow replied: 

“When it’s rainin’, I can’t, and when it ain’t I don’t 
need to,” and went on fiddling. 

Most States go on without a merit system of em- 
ployment, and the people pay the fiddler. 

* * cd 


F the States, New York was the first to place a civil 
service law upon its statute books. A law was 
passed in May, 1883, which related to the State service, 
and this was soon supplemented by one providing the 
same system for the larger cities of the State. 

The operation of the merit system in the State of 
New York was such as to enable its supporters to con-- 
tend successfully in the constitutional convention of 
1894 for a clause writing the principle of the merit 
system into the constitution of the State. The word- 
ing of this clause has served as a model for other State 
constitutional clauses. It is: 


“Appointments and promotions in the civil service 
of the State, and of all the civil divisions thereof, in- 
cluding cities and villages, shall be according to merit 
and fitness, to be ascertained, so far as practicable, by 
examination, which, so far as practicable, shall be 
competitive.” 

Massachusetts followed the example of New York, 
enacting in 1884 a civil service law, applicable to cities 
as well as to the State government. 

* * * 


J" was not until 1904 that Wisconsin passed a State 
law and Illinois made a partial reform, which was 


Copyright, 1928, 


Permanent 


for moneys advanced to him for 


International , 
Road Congresses to be held in the United 
States 1929 or 1930 is not available for 
the expenses of any person attending the 


extended in 1911. Colorado and Indiana made a be- 
ginning in 1907, and New Jersey passed a compre- 
hensive law in 1908, 


In 1912 Ohio adopted a constitutional amendment 
in favor of the merit system, and in the following year 
California adopted a law. Connecticut also in 1913 
passed a law, which was later weakened and finally 
repealed in 1921—the only instance of a State taking 
this backward step. 


Kansas placed its State service under the merit sys- 
tem in 1916; but since 1918 no commission has been 
appointed in Kansas. Colorado adopted a strong con- 
stitutional amendment in 1920, ang in the same year 
Maryland passed an effective law. 


Thus it will be seen that only 10 of the 48 States 
now appoint State employees under the competitive- 
examination system. Usually, the last reform to find 
an effective leader in a State is the merit system. The 
reformer prefers something more spectacular. 

* ~ * 


THE cities have done better. Approximately 350 

cities, including most of the larger ones, have 
adopted a competitive examination system, complete 
or partial. 


It is strange that Washington, the National Capital, 
is the only city of its size in the United States that 
does not appoint its employes under the merit system. 
Only the employes of the police and fire departments 
of the District of Columbia are appointed through com- 
petitive examinations. Several thousand positions in 
the Government of the District of Columbia are still 
filled through the old catch-as-catch-can procedure. 


In certain States the cities are brought under the 
operation of the State law. In New York and Ohio all 
cities have their own commissions under the State law. 


In New Jersey the municipalities adopt the pro- 
vision of the State law subject to referendum to the 
voters and in only one instance has a referendum in 
New Jersey been lost. 


In Massachusetts all cities are under the direct 
jurisdiction of the State commission. In other States 
many cities have adopted the merit system by special 
legislation or charter provision. 


When the bitter opposition of politicians is con- 
sidered, it is a distinct cause for encouragement that 
more than 350 cities of the United States have adopted 
at one time or another some form of civil service con- 
trol. Of the one hundred largest cities in the country, 
by the census of 1920, no fewer than 72 have adopted 
the merit system in whole or in part; and this number 
includes the 20 cities of largest population. 

7 * * 


(THE application of the merit system to State and 
municipal governments has proved _ successful 
wherever it has been given a fair trial. 


Of course, the interest of the Federal Civil Service 
Commission in the extension of the merit system to 
State and local governments is only the interest of all 
those who want good government generally. The Fed- 
eral Civil Service Commission has no jurisdiction in 
the matter. 


It does not even volunteer suggestions. It is, how- 
ever, always ready when called upon to give. repre- 
sentatives of State and local governments, and of 
foreign governments as well, the full benefit of its 45 
years of experience and of its extensive research in 
examination technique, and to render every other as- 
sistance within its power toward the adoption of an 
employment system which has proved so eminently 
satisfactory in the Federal Government. We are often 
called upon to do so. 


The evolution of society and government is an evolu- 
tion of progress. The trend of the merit system is 
forward, not backward. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of June 26, T. V. O'Conner, Chairman 
of the United States Shipping Board, will 
tell of the manner of the cooperation of the 
Board of Local Communities. 


by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 


Association of 
Ground, Md. 


Res., 


ordered to active duty at Aberdeen Proving 


Maj. Davenport Hooker, Sanitary Corps 
ordered to active duty at Carlisle 





terests of the United States—rather than 
protection of the disbursing officer—requires 
direct action against the payee, this office 
will not attempt, by directing suit or other- 
wise, except by setoff on other accounts, to 
effect collection from the payee of the 
amount illegally paid by the disbursing 


officer and standing as a disallowance in his | 


official accounts. 


A-20528. District of Columbia—Vehicle 
allowance. The allowance for vehicles to 
certain employes of the District of Colum- 
bia having been estimated and appropriated 
for on the basis of $1 or 50 cents per day 
for 312 secular days in the year or 26 
secular days in the month, the deductions 
for failure to use an automobile or motor- 
cycle on any working day should be made 
at the rate of 1-26 of the maximum monthly 
allowance prescribed under the regulations 
issued by the District of Columbia. 

A-22964, (S) Payments, advance—Sub- 
scription to periodicals. The Secretary of 
the Federal Trade Commission may not be 
regarded as the head of a Government 
establishment within the meaning of sec- 
tion 5 of the act of March 4, 1915, 38 Stat. 
1049, requiring a certificate in writing by 
the head of an executive department or 
other Government establishment before any 
advance payment for subscriptions to per- 
iodicals may be made by the respective de- 
partment or establishment. Such certificate, 
in the case of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, must be made by the chairman of the 
Commission, 

A-23153. Osage Indians—Control of estate 
from white grandfather. Where judgment 
was entered in local court vesting in the 
executor of the will of a white man leaving 
his estate to five Osage Indian minors the 
control of the estate until they shall reach 
the age of 25 years, there is nothing in the 
act of February 27, 1925, 43 Stat. 1008, or 
otherwise to divest the executor of the con- 
trol of the estate during the life of the 
trust, or requiring the Government to 
assume control thereof and any payments 
due from the Government to the estate of 
the deceased white man are authorized to 
be made to the executor of his will. 

A-23327, Permanent International Asso- 
ciation of Road Congresses—Availability of 
appropriation. The appropriation in the 
act of May 29, 1928, Public No. 563, for 
expenses incident to the 6th session of the 





meeting of the Permanent Commission of 
said Association to be held in Paris begin- 
ning on or about June 30, 1928. 


Army Orders 


Capt. Walter B. Clausen, Military Intel- 
ligence Service, orders of May 31 amended, 
packing of household goods to read “ex- 
penses necessary to the military service.” 
* Col. Parker Hitt, Inf., is retired from 
active service. 

First Lieut. Joseph Ralph Hargrove, A. C. 
Res., ordered to active duty at Crissy Field, 
Presidio of San Francisco, Calif. 

Capt. Edwin Clarence Gere, C., Q. M. C., 
from Fort Leavenworth, Kans., to Wash., 
D.C. 

Capt. Joseph S. Craig, M. C., from Hot 
Springs Nat’l Park, Ark., to Denver, Colo. 

Capt. Richard H. Eanes, M. C., from 
Denver, Colo., to Fort Benning, Ga. 

Capt. Benjamin F. Fridge, jr., M. C., 
from Fort Benning, Ga. to Hot Springs 
Nat’l Park, Ark. 

Each of following-named reserve officers 
ordered to active duty at the Aberdeen 
Proving Grounds, Md.: Maj. Harold Morton 
Brayton, First Lieut. Donald Criston Fabel, 
First Lieut. Norman Clickner Hepburn, Sec- 
ond Lieut. Paul Kruger Klaesius, Capt. 
Nathan Carlos Avery, Capt. Floyd Lee 
Strawn, Capt. William Edwin Sidney, First 
Lieut. John Francis Drennan, First Lieut. 
LeRoy Christian Ensminger, First Lieut. 


| William Edwin Herrstrom, First Lieut. Wil- 


liam Kendall, Maj. Andrew Michael Platoff, 
Second Lieut. Henry Sylvester Moulthrop, 
Second Lieut. Ralph S. Nagle. 

Capt. William O. Johnso:, orders of June 
7 revoked. 

Maj. Cherubusco Newton, ;-., 
Feb. 18 amended, to Wash., D. C 

Board of officers appointed to meet at 
Fort Bragg, N. C., to examine applicants 


orders of 


| for the Veterinary Service, Regular Army, | 


is dissolved. 

Second Lieut. James Anthony Bartley, Q. 
M. C. Res., orders of June 1, revoked. 

First Lieut. Ingolf Bernhardt Hauge, Den- 
tal Corps Res.. ordered to active duty at 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 

Capt. Henry Hall Olmstead, O. D. Res., 


Barracks, Pa, 


First Sgt. Jamesy A. Rice, Inf., to be 
placed upon the retired list at Fort Sam 
Houston, Tex, 


First Sgt. William Enright, to be placed 
upon the retired list at March Field, Calif. 

Col. Theodore B. Hacker, Q. M. C., from 
Baltimore, Md., to Philippine Islands. 

Capt. Vere Painter, Q. M. C., from Phila- 
delphia, Pa., to the Philippine Islands. 

Second Lieut. Hector Arsene Robichon, 
orders of June 9 revoked. 

Capt. Clinton Tilman Brann, Dental Corps 
Res., orders of June 8 revoked. 

First Lieut. Rufus Roger Rosell. O. D. 
Dept. Res., ordered to active duty at Rock 
Island Arsenal, Rock Island, Ill. 

Capt. Ross B. Warren, Field Art., orders 
of May 28 amended; to Canal Zone. 

First Lieut. Francis B. Valentine, A. C., 
orders of May 29 amended; to Mitchell 
Field, N. Y. 

Following-named officers from Fort Sam 
Touston, Tex., to Fort Sill, Okla.; First 
Lieut. Thomas L. Gilbert, Second Lieut. 
Cirnelius W. Cousland. 

Capt. John L. Shanley, Q. M. C., is re- 
lieved from additional duty as assistant to 
quartermaster at Fort Meyer, Va. 

Capt. Lewis A. Pick, E. C., from New 
Orleans, La., to College Station, Tex. 

First Lieut. John S. Seybold, E. C., from 





Fort Hancock, N, J., to College Station, Tex. 

Maj. Dana W. Morey, Fin. Dept., is re- 
lieved from additional duty at Fairfield, 
O., and Wright Field, 0. 

Second Lieut. Thomas FE, Binford, A. C., 
from Fort Sam Houston, Tex., to Hawaiian 
Dept. 

Second Lieut. Leif Neprud, A. C., from 
A. C., at Fort Sam Houston, Tex., to the 
Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Kenneth W. Treacy, A. C., 
from Fort Sam Houston, Tex., to the 
Hawaiian Dept, 


Lieut. Col. Louis C. Duncan, U. S. Army, 


zelinse. to report to Surgeon General Wash., | 
Cc 


First Lieut. William H. Bleakley, A. C.,, 
orders of March 21 amended; to Canal Zone. 

Col. Frederick T. Arnold, C., from Port- 
land, Oreg., to Fort Bliss, Tex. 

First Lieut. James V. Carroll, Field Art., 
from 

Maj. Edward J. 
Moines, Iowa, to Boston, Mass, 


| 


| 
| 





Fort Sill, Okla., to College Station, | Corps Trng. School, 1 > 
Oliver, from Fort Des | land, Calif.; to llth Nav. Dist. San Diego, 
| Calif. 
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Navy Orders 


Capt. Kenneth M. Bennett, det. Naval War 
College, Newport, R. I.; to duty as Presi- 
dent, General Court-martial, 3rd Nav. Dist., 
New York, N, Y. 

Capt. Amon Bronson, det. command WU. 
U. S. Arkansas; to Subm. Base, Pearl Har- 
bor, T.. H. 

Capt. George E. Gelm, det. Naval War Col- 
lege, Newport, R. I.; to Pres, General 
Court-martial, Boston, Mass. 

Capt. John V. Kleemann, det. 
U. S. S. Maryland; to asst. Comdt., 
Nav. Dist. 

Capt. Andre M. Procter, relieved all ac- 
tive duty; to home. : 

Lieut. Comdr. John A, Brownell, det. 
Army Industrial College, Wash. D. C.; to 
temp. duty Bu. Nav. 

Lieut. William S. Price, det. 3rd Nav. 
Dist.; to Control Force. 

Lieut. Walter H. Roberts, det. 8rd Nav. 
Dist.; to Subm. Divs., Battle Fit. 

Ens. Hamilton Hains, det. Nav. Air Sta., 
Pensacola, Fla; to U. S. S, Reid. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Raymond W. Hege (M. C.), 
det. U. S. S. Whitney; to Div, 27, Dest. 
Sqds., Setg. Fit. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Robert C. Luckey (M. C.), 
det. from all duty; to resignation acepted 


(j. g.) John W. Whitsett (M. C.), 
Nay. Hosp., Newport, R. I. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Bernhardt I. Wulff (M. C.), 
det. from all duty; to resignation accepted 
July 7. 

Ch. Pharm. Harry L. Rogers, det. Hosp. 
Nav. Hosp, Mare Is- 
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Santayana, George. The realm of essence. 
Book first of Realms of being. 183 p. 
London, Comstable, 1928. 28-12886 
Singer, Charles Joseph, A short history 
of medicine. introducing medical prin- 
ciples to stuadents and non-medical read- 
ers, by Charles Singer. 368 p., illus. 
Oxford, The Clarendon press, 1928. 
28-12785 
Smith, Percy James Lancelot. Science to- 
day; a brief study of some of the prob- 
lems and theories of to-day’s chemistry 
and physics, by ...and S. J. Dale, 199 
. p, illus. Econdon, Blackie & son, 1927. 
28-12733 
Sophocles. Two Greek plays, the Philoc- 
tetes of Sophocles and the Medea: of 
Euripides, done into English by John 
Jay Chapman. 118 p. Boston, Hough- 
| ton, 1928. 28-12823 
| 


Russell, 


Surtees, Robert Smith. The hunting tours 
of Surtees (creator of “Jorrocks”), Ed- 
ited with imtroduction by E. D. Cuming. 
Illustrations in colour by George Den- 
hom Armour and from contemporary 
prints. 322 p. N. Y., Scribner, 1927. 

| 28-12782 
Trollope, Anthony. London tradesmen by 
| foreword by Michael Sadleir. 96 p. 
N. Y., Seri bner, 1927. 28-12830 
Verret, Joseph A. ... An acreage census 

of cane Varieties for the crops of 1927, 

1928, 1929. (Experiment station of the 

Hawaiian Sugar planters’ association. 

Circular no. 51.) 72 p. Honolulu, Hawaii, 

1928. 28-12779 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtatmable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Governmeneé Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. ©. The Library of Congress 
card nuntbers are given. 

Rural Libraries. Farmers Bulletin No. 1559. 
Depattmemt of Agriculture. Price, 10 
cents. Agr. 28-399 

The Irrigation of Cotton. By James C. Marr 
and Robery G. Hemphill, Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads. Department of Agriculture 
Technical Bulletin No. 72. Price, 10 cents, 

Agr. 28-668 

National Forests of Colorado. Department 
of Agriculture Miscellaneous Publication 
No. 18. Apply at Department. 28-26433 

Regulations 73, Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
relating tO exportation without payment 
of tax, o£ tobacco manufactures, oleo- 
margarine. adulterated butter, mixed 
flour, and playing cards, shipments’ to 
possessioms of the United States and 
drawbacks on tobacco manufactures and 
stills exported, or shipped to Porto Rico 
or Philippine Islands. Price, 5 cents. 

28-26433 

Internal Rewenue Cumulative Bulletin VI-2 

July-December, 1927, Price, 40 cents, 
22-27420 
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The Weekly Index 


“is published in every Monday issue. The page 
reference used is the Yearly Index Number 
which is consecutive from March 4 of each year. 


- PAGE TEN 


Utilities Efforts 
Against Federal 
Projects Outlined 


‘Publicity — in Carolinas 
Against Boulder Dam Said 
To Have Been Liked 

With Cotton Rivalry. 


[Continued from Page 6.) 
acopy of 2 letter he wrote to Mr. Cooper. 

A. That is correct. 

Q. And he suggests to Mr. Cooper that 
he’ get Mr. Ball of the News-Courier to 
treat that phase of the Boulder Dam 
proposition which brings it into compe- 
tition with the Southern cotton growers? 
A. That is correct. 

Q. Do you know whether Mr. Cooper 
ever took the matter up with Mr. Ball? 
A. I do not know. 

Q. I have here a file of the bulletin, 
beginning with Volume No. 1, No. 1, 
and ending with the issue of April 15, 
1928. I want to know if you will iden- 
tify these as being samples of your 
public service bulletin? A. Yes, they 
are. 

Q. In Volume 1, No. 1, were you the 
author of the article that is headed “Per- 
manent Troiley Service?” A. I am the 
author. 

Q. 
judge of one of your courts down there? 
A. It was. 

Q. He sponsored it at your request? 
A. He did. 

Volume 1, No. 2, an article headed 
“State Control of Utilities.” 
pared that? A. I did. 


Q. And the judge, named there, Judge | 


Manning, he sponsored the 
A. He did. 
A. 


James S. 
article, did he? 
At your request? 
quest. 
Q. In } 
ticle entitled “Colleges 

Course?” <A. Yes. 

Q. And the colleges 

A. They are. 


Offer 


giving utility 
courses are named? 


article headed “Lights?” A. I did. 


And that was signed by a former 


Who pre- | 


YEARLY 
INDEX 





| 
At my re- | 


In the same issue you ran an ar- 
Utility | 


Volume 1, No. 41, who wrote the 


Q. Sponsored by Mr. O. Max Gardner. 


It was at your request” A. 
quest. 

Q. Volume 1, No. 5, 
article entitled “Progress 
linas?” <A. I did. 

Q. 
Chamber of Commerce 
Rota t A Yer. 

Q. At your request? A. Yes. 

Q. There is nothing in any of these 
articles to show you --ere really the 
author of it? A. Nothing at all. 


of 


Q. Don’t you think many of the news- | 


papers were led to print these articles 
because of the name of the man that 
was attached to it? A. Undoubtedly. 

Q. Who wrote the article “Winning 
the Public a Part of the Business of 
Every Employe in the Utility Game?” 
A. I did. 

Q. Sponsored by Miss Scott. an em- 
plove of one of the companies? A. It 
was. 

Q. 


article 


Volume 1, No. 9, 

“Power 
Hope of Coastal 
ment? A. 
Mr. Smoke completely rewrote the article 
or not. It was at my request. 

Q. Who wrote the first draft of the 
article? A. 
whether that was accepted to him I am 
unable to say. 

Q. Volume 1, No. 


who wrote the 


Carolinas Develop- 


10, who wrote the 


' 
Sponsored by a president of the | 
Charlotte, | 


Manufacture Seen as | 


I have forgotten whether | 


At my re- | 


who wrote the | 
in the Caro- 





I am sure I wrote a draft, | 


one entitled “State Control of Utilities | 


Proves its Efficiency and Adequacy, says 
Assemblyman?” A, I did. 

Q. 
A. It was. 


Sponsored by Mr. W. W. Neal? 


Q. Reproduced in the State papers? | 
A. I do not recall whether that was used, | 


or to what extent. 


M? «A. I did. 
> Q. And that was sponsored by a sec- 
retary of the press association and the 
editor of a newspaper, was it not? “A. 
At was. 

Q. 
one signed there? <A. I did. 

Q. From—the Hon. Richard I. Man- 
ning, sponsored it? A. He did. 


Wrote Majority 
Of Signed Articles 


Q. To make a long story short, I 
wish you would look through the rest of 
these. We will take a few more. This 
one Volume 2, No. 1, was an article 
“Carolinas Hope of Progress Rests on 
Composite Commonsense of their Com- 
munities.” Did you write that? A. I 
did. 

Q. Mr. Moore sponsored it for you? 
A. He did. 

. We saw some correspondence with 

Mr. Shaffer this morning. Is this Mr. 
Shaffer whose picture appears in Volume 
2,No. 2? A. Yes. 

Q. Did you write the article entitled 
“Democratic America Finds ‘Democra- 
tized’ Capitalism as the Backbone of In- 
dustry?” <A. I did. 

Q. And he sponsored it? A. With 
certain changes. 

Q. Were there any 
A, Nothing vital. 

Q. Well, I wish you would go through 
from that point and pick out the wae 
that are printed there with the man’s 
name annexed, and tell us which ones 
you did not write? A. Mr. W. S. Lee 
n the issue of August 15, if I recall, 
changed the article very greatly. Now, 
Judge Healy, if the question is whether 
I have suggested—I have suggested 
evety one of these articles, and possibly 
have in most cases written the first draft. 

Q. Well, I guess we will have to go 
through them. A. January 15, 1926, 
an article by Mr. W. Brodie Jones, is 
written entirely by himself, following an 
article or a request from me on the sub- 
Mission of an article by me. 

.Q. All right, go ahead. A. February 
15, 1926, an article by Mr. J. Lyles Glenn, 
was written by me but materially 
changed. I do not see any others. 

Q. This one in Volume 2, No. 5, is 
the one you prepared for Mr. Braxton? 
A. Yes. 

I speak of that specially, because 
we had some special comment on that. 
All right. A. Yes. 

Q. We find editors, governors, judges, 
district attorney generals, presidents of 
women’s clubs, presidents and chambers 
of commerce, are lending their names to 


J 


vital changes? 


o 


Volume 1, No. 12, who wrote the | 


Q. Who wrote this in Volume 1, No. | 
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Summary of All News Contain 


Accounting 


See under Taxation and Banking- 
Finance headings. 


Aeronautics 


“Flying dining cars” started on Ber- 
lin?Vienna air route by German Luft- 
hansa’ company. 

Page 9, Col, 2 

Air Service planned from Berlin to 
Leningrad. 


. 
Agriculture 
Dairy specialist of the Department of 
Agriculture says that demand for sweet 
cream butter is increasing, due to keep- 
ing qualities of produet. 


Page 6, Col. 6 


Page 5, C ol. 4 
Director of Cooperative Extension 


Work, Daughters of America, in ad- 
dress to 4-H Club Camp, explains objec- | 


tives of boys and girls clubs for im- 
provement of farm life. 


Page 3, Col. 4 | 


Department of Commerce reports on 
wheat imports from 
week ended June 16. 


Anti-Trust Laws 


Interstate-Commerce Commission sets 
date for hearing on order to L. 
Loree to show cause why authority to 
set as director of Kansas City Southern 
Railroad should not be revoked. 


Page 1, Col. 6 | 


Banking-Finance 


Administration of Dawes plan for 
German payments of war reparations 
during nine months of fourth annuity 
year is reviewed by the Agent General 
for Reparations Payments. 

Page 7, Col. 1 

Department of Commerce is advised 
that issues of Canadian 
bonds. offered by Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick have been withdrawn, due to 
unsatisfactory bids. 

Page 

Financial condition of Bank 
Montreal as of April 30, 1928, indicates 
flourishing condition of business in 


Canada. 
Page 7, Col. 7 
Senator Thomas urges creation of 
permanent fund for emergency relief in 
disasters. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Increase reported by Federal Re- 


serve Board in debits to individual ac- | 


counts for week ended June 20. 


Page 7, Col. 5 | 


List of banks to which permission 
was granted by Federal Reserve Board 
to exercise trust powers. 

Page 7, Col. 4 

Thirty-eight banks 
merged into 12 during April. 

Page 7, Col. 3 


Daily statement of the United States | 


Treasury. 
: ‘a Page 7 
Daily decisions of the Accounting 
Office. 


Page 9 | 


Foreign 
York. 


exchange rates at New 


Page 7 


Two -new banks to be established in ! 


Turkey. 
; 2a ; Page 7, Col. 4 
Chinese Nationalist Government ap- 
proves flotation of loan. 


See under Railroads heading. 


Books-Publications 


Books and publications received by 
the Library of Congress. 
a ee ¥ Page 9 
Publications issued by the Govern- 
ment, 


Coal 


Page 9. | 


Employment and wage disbursements | 


in anthracit fields of Pennsylvania in- 
crease during May. 


Page 5, Col. 7 | 


Commerce-Trade 


Member of insolvent partnership 
held by court to be bankrupt where 
joint ownership and management are 
found to exist. (In the 
Fahey.) 

Page 8, Col. 7 

Department of Commerce is advised 
that international whale oil combine re- 
cently formed in Norway has bought 
three-fourths of world’s output for next 
year. Page 1, Col. 2 


these articles that you prepared? A. 


That is correct. 

Q. In any of these instances where 
a change was made in the article you 
wrote, was it a change of phraseology 
merely? 

A. In some of the instances, yes, that 
I have noted there was a change of 
phraseology. | 

Q. Was there any instance where the | 
main thing the article set out to prove 
was stated differently than you stated? 
A. The purport of it was not changed 
as I recall. 

Mr. Healy: I think we we had better | 
have these marked over again. The 
entire file will be put together and 
marked as one exhibit, No. 1646, which 
I now offer for the record. 

Mr. Haely: It is too long a task to 
point out what appears in each one of 
these articles on the subject of munici- 
pal ownership, or Government operation, 
but it is safe to say that three-fourths 
at least of each and every one of these 
bulletins is devoted to arguments or 
facts intended to prove that municipal 
ownership, or Government operation of 
utilities is bad. 

Commissioner McCulloch: You seem 
to have been carrying on a very active 
campaign on that question, Mr. Boney? 

The Witness: It has been a topic of 
considerable interest in’ the last few 
years. 

Hearing adjourned until May 28. 

Excerpts from transcript of testi- 
mony on May 28 before the Federal 

Trade Commissicr in iis investiga- 

tion. of public uiilitics, will appear 

in the issue of June 26. 


Canada during | 


Page 3, Col. 5 | 


F. | 


provincial | 


%, Col. 7 | 
of | 


in Japan are | 


Page 7, Col. 6 


matter of | 


Department of Commerce reports 


pansion of 1921. 
Page 5, Col. 1 
Department of Commerce is informed 
that Egypt is becoming 
important market for 
cigarettes, ‘ 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Changes in foreign tariffs and trade 
| regulations reviewed by Department of 
| Commerce. 
| Page 5, Col. 5 
' 
| 
' 


+ 
| 
| 
| 


Weekly review of foreign trade op- 
portunities by Department of Com- 
merce. 

Page 5, Col. 2 

Department of Commerce reports on 
wheat imports from 


week ended June 16. 


Canada during 


Page 3, Col. 5 

Department of Commerce is informed 

that recent decree removing street gas- 

| oline stations in Cuba may be modified 
following protests. 


| Construction 


will make tests with models to ascer- 

tain possible increases in speed of 

ships through alterations in design. 
Page 6, Col. 7 


' Cotton 


Tests of cotton show average differ- 


| picked, snapped, and sledded cotton. 


Page 1, Col. 5 | 


‘Court Decisions 

See Special Index and Law Digest 
| on Page 8. 
| Customs 


Customs Court fixes duties on linen 
! bloomers, fancy silk goods and Spanish 
shawls. 


Page 5, Col. 4 | 


Education 


Arrangements made to mail school 


oags to Mexico as tokens of friend- | 


ship. 
Page 3, Col. 7 
Bureau of Education reviews 
| vantages of providing industrial train- 
ing for Alaskan natives within Alaska. 


Page 2, Col. 4 
| Foodstuffs - 


| with yield of 745,000 barrels in 1927- 
| 28 season. 
Page 3, Col. 3 


Foreign Affairs 


Administration of Dawes plan for 
German payments of war reparations 
during nine months of fourth annuity 
| year is reviewed by the Agent General 

Page 7, Col. 1 

Department of Commerce is advised 

that issues 


Brunswick have been withdrawn, due to 
| unsatisfactory bids. 


Page 7, Col. 7 | 


Secretary of State transmits final | have become loopholes for escape of 


form of American draft treaty for re- 
nouncing war for acceptance by 14 
Nations. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Full text of note of Secretary of State 
containing final draft of America’s pro- 
posal for treaty to renounce war. 
Page 2, Col. 1 
of Bank of 


Financial condition 


flourishing condition of business in 
; Canada. 
: Page 7, Col. 7 
Full text of regulations of Treasury 
Department on computation of taxes 
on alien property. (T. D. 4168.) 
: Page 4, Col. 1 
_Two Americans are reported to be 
| kidnapped by bandits near Guadalajara, 
| Mexico. 
Page 2, Col. 6 
Arrangements made to mail school 
| bags to Mexico as tokens of friend- 
ship. 
es aoe. Page 3, Col. 7 
Chinese Nationalist Government ap- 
proves flotation of loan. 
et Page 7, Col. 6 
| Validity of Swedish patents is ex-- 
| tended from 15 to 17 years. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Two new banks to be established in 
Turkey. 
| Page 7, Col. 4 


Settlement Is Slow 
On Irrigated Lands 


Commissioner Mead Reports 
Construction Is Progressing. 


Construction work on scveral Federal 
reclamation projects i$ progressing rap- 
idly, with an unusually large number 
of construction contracts entered into 
in the past month; settlement of idle 
land, however, continues to lag behind 
construction, the Commissioner of Rec- 
lamation, Dr. Elwood Mead, announced 
June’ 23 in a statement made public 
by the Department of the Interior. 

Many improvements are being made in 
towns and cities on the older projects, 
Dr. Mead said. A notable instance of 
construction progress was at Stony 
Gorge dam, Orland project, Calif., where 
the work continued ahead of schedule. 
He outlined the construction status of 
other projects. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Commissioner Elwood Mead, of the 
Bureau of Reclamation, Department of 
the Interior, states that construction 
work is progressing rapidly on a number 
of projects being developed by the Gov- 
ernment and that the feature of the 
month has. been the large number of 
construction contracts entered into; that 
settlement of idle land continues to lag 


| behind construction; but that many im- 


provements are being made in the towns 
and cities on the older projects. 
Progress at Stony George Dam, Or- 
land project, California, continued to be 
ahead of schedule, he said. Work con- 


that exports of industrial machinery in | 
1927 were greatest since post-war ex- | 


increasingly | 
American | 


| three-fourths of world’s output for next 





| with yield of 745,000 barrels in 1927- 


Page 6, Col. 4 | 


Shipping Board announces that it | 


| dicted as result of law giving patent | 


ence of less than one full grade among | 


by W. C. Deming, President, Civil Serv- 
| ice Commission. 


| Immigration urges further restriction | 


Tron and Steel 


of Canadian provincial | 
bonds offered by Nova Scotia and New | 


| Courts, 


; crease during May. 
Montreal as of April 30, 1928, indicates | 


national railway. 
Page 7, Col. 4 
in Japan 


Increased profits shown by Belgian | 
' 
| 


Thirty-eight banks are 


merged into 12 during April. | 


Page 7, Col. 3 
Air Service pianned from Seriin to 
Leningrad. 
Page 6, Col. 6 
Department of Commerce is informed 
that recent decree removing street gas- 
oline stations in Cuba may be modified 
following protests. 
Page 6, Col. 4 


Game and Fish 


Department of Commerce is’ advised 
that international whale oil combine re- 
cently formed in Norway has bought 


year. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Norwegian whaling establishes record 


28 season. 
Page 3, Col. 3 


Gov't Personnel 


Personnel announced of Government | 
commission to participate in 150th an- 
niversary of Northwest territory by 
Gen. George Rogers Clark. 

-Page 2, Col. 5 

Stimulation of scientific activity pre- 


protection for Government employes. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Civil Service Commission—Article 
by W. C. Deming, President, Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. 


i : Page 9, Col. 3 
Gov't Topical Survey 
Civil Service * Commission—Article 


Page 9, Col. 3 
I mmigration 


Chairman of House Committee on | 





of nonquota admissions from countries 
in the Western Hemisphere. 
Page 1, Col. 5 


Inland Waterways 


ad- | 


Senator Thomas urges creation of 
permanent fund for emergency relief in 
disasters. 

Page 1, Col. 5 | 


| Insurance 


Norwegian whaling establishes record | 


Counsel for Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau rules that superintendent of in- | 
surance of New York, as liquidating | 
agent, is required to file income tax 
returns for insurance corporation in 
liquidation. 

Page 7, Col. 5 


Operation of restricted sorting of 
iron and steel articles suspended by In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 

Page 6, Col. 6 


Judiciary 
Senator Norris declares that techni- 
calities in American criminal procedure 


guilty, citing recent oil cases in Federal 


Page 3, Coil. 1 
Labor 


- Employment and wage disbursements 
in anthracite fields of Pennsylvania in- 





Page 5, Col. 7 
Employment service of Department 
of Labor to ascértain effect of labor 
saving devices in displacing workers. 
Page 9, Col. 2 
Six new labor disputes brought to 
Department of Labor for settlement in 
week ended June 23. 
Page 2, Col. 7 


Manufacturers 


Device for sealing glass jars is held 
to be patentable. (Ex Parte Jaeger.) 
Page 8, Col. 1 


Mines and Minerals 


Employment and wage disbursements 


| in anthracite fields of Pennsylvania in- 


crease during May. 
- Page 5, Col. 7 


National Defense 


Secretary of War announces issuance 
of new regulations to extend scope of 
commendation for exceptionally mer- 


; to be patentable. 


| 
| 
| investigation of public utilities. Wit- | 
{ 


| Radio Corp. v. General Radio Co.) 


ed in Today’s Issue 
Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


> 


itorious conduct in the Army in time of 
peace, 


Page 2, Col. 4 
_ Secretary of War directs distribu- 
tion of foreign decorations to Army - 


| Officers as authorized by Congress. 


Page 1, Col. 7 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Department of Wart. 
Page 9 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Department of the Navy. 
Page 9 
Department of War announces that 
the United States Army Band will at- 
tend the International Exposition to be ! 
held in Seville, Spain, in 1929. | 


' Page 3, Col. 5 
Oil 


Senator Norris declares that techni- 
zalities in American criminal procedure 
have become loopholes for escape of 
guilty, citing recent oil cases in Federal 
Courts. 

Page 8, Col. 1 

Department of Commerce is informed 
that recent decree removing street gas- 
oline stations in Cuba may. be modified 
following protests.. _. | 


Page 6, Col. 4 
Patents 


Device including esseritial elements 
of patent held to be an: infringement; 
langpage of claims in coupler for audio 
amplifier tubes found to be definite; | 
patentable novelty is upheld. (Hiler 
Radio Corp. v. General Radio Co.) 

Page 8, Col. 2 

Stimulation of scientific activity pre- 
dicted as result of law giving patent 
protection for Government employes. 

i Page 1, Col. 2 

Device for sealing glass jars is held 
(Ex Parte Jaeger.) | 
oe Page 8, Col. 1 

Validity of Swedish patents is ex-- 
tended from 15 to 17 years. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

See Special Index and Law Digest 
on Page 8. 


Postal Service 


Thirteen ocean mail routes certified 
to Shipping Board by Acting Postmas- 
ter General W. Irving Glover. 

Page 1, Col. 3 


Public Health 


Study by Public Health Service. indi- 
cates that women, while having a 
longer average of life, are ill more 
frequently than men. 





Page 2, Col. 5 

Veterans Bureau awards contract for 
new veterans’ hospital at Fargo, N. D. 
Page 2, Col. 5 


| Public Utilities 


Conclusion of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony on May 17 hefore 
the Federal Trade Commission in its 


ness: Samuel E. Boney. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
Federal Trade Commission announces 


| hearings in its investigation of public 


utilities affairs. 
Page 3, Col. 7 
See under Railroads and Shipping 
headings. 


Radio 


Device including essential elements 
of patent held to be an infringement; 
language of claims in coupler for audio 
amplifier tubes found to be definite; 
patentable novelty is upheld. (Hiler | 


Page 8, Col. 2 

Bureau of Standards explains results 
achieved in development of more ac- 
curate instruments to measure radio 


; frequencies and keep stations on al- 


E Page 1, Col. 2 
Reclamation 


Commissioner of Reclamation reports 
rapid progress in construction of ree- 
lamation projects with settlement slow 
on idle irrigated lands. 


lotted channels, 
i 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 


\ \ Page 10, Col. 3 
Railroads 


Charleston & Western Carolina asks 
to be relieved from any order to install | 
automatic train control on grounds that 
it has killed no passengers in 30 years 
of its operation. | 

Page 1, Col.'4 

Interstate Commerce Commission sets | 

date for hearing on order to L. F. | 





sisted mainly of placing concrete and 
assembling spillway gates and frames. 
During the month of May 2,256 cubic 
yards of concrete were placed, bringing 
the total at the end of the month to 
40,404.6 cubie yards in the dam, or about 
93.7 per cent of the concrete for the 
whole structure. 

At Gibson dam, Sun River project, 
Montana, 19,300 cubic yards of concrete 
were placed during the month, bringing 
the total at the end of the month to 
45,300 cubic yards, with a balance of 
115,000 cubic yards still to be placed in 
the dam. Solid rock amounting to 2,700 
cubic yards was excavated from the spill- 
way shaft. 

At Owyhee dam, Oregon-Idaho, good 
progress on the construction of the rail- 
road to the dam site continues to be 
made. Bids for the construction of the 
dam were to be opened on June 7, 

Highway Being Retreated. 

At Echo dam, Salt Lake Basin project, 
Utah, excavation for the cut-off trench 
was carried on, the material being placed 
in the dam. Work was started on clear- 
ing and stripping for 300 feet upstream 
from the dam toe for placing the earth 
blanket. Work on the construction of 
the relocated highway and railroad was 
continued by the three sub-contractors 
of the Utah Construction Company. 

On the Kittitas division of the Yakima 
project, in Washington, work continued 
on the construction of the Easton dam, 
about 22 miles of Main Canal, one mile 
of the South Branch Canal, the first 11 
miles of the North Branch Canal, cleayv- 
ing of the reservoir site above Easton 
dam, and clearing ana grubbing for later- 
als under the main canal. 


Development work on the older proj- 


ects is also going forward. The placing 
of the bitulithic paving on the five miles 
of Federal Aid Highway east of Yuma, 
Ariz., is progressing rapidly and should 
be completed early in July. Satisfactory 
progress was made on the construction 
of the new Yuma courthouse. 

Through the action of the Grand Val- 
ley Water Users’ Association, Colorado, 
which has served notice on ali delinquent 
water users that. their lands are subject 
to foreclosure and that such action will 
be taken unless prompt payment is made 
of the delinquent charges, a considerable 
number of water users have made pay- 
ments and several have offered to deed 
to the association the tracts which they 
hold and are unable to handle. The as- 
sociation plans, if nécessary, to take title 
to a considerable area .of the vacant 
farms, holding them for resale, at prices 
which should result in their develop- 
ment. : 

The brick and sand plant, Minidoka 
project, Idaho, is now being operated 
continuously. The production of brick 
this season has been over 500,000 com- 
pared with 200,000 up to the same time 
last year. A refrigeration plant has’ 
been acquired and placed in operation at 
Chinook, Milk River project, Montana. 
The plant was financed by local capital 
and constructed chiefly to handle poultry 
products. As a result of the activities 
of the surveyor economist, employed on 
the Lower Yellowstone project, Montana- 
North Dakota, to solicit settlers from 
points in Colorado one farm has been 
sold and other deals pending. | 

More than 25 farmers have signed up 
for the 400 bushel potato club sponsored | 


sion Bureau. Each member of the club 
raising 400 bushels of potatoes per acre 
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ee 


Loree to show cause why authority to 
set as director of: Kansas City Southern 
Railroad should not be ‘revoked. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
_ Fifteen ‘Southern railroads file peti- 
tion with Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for rehearing or modification of 
reports and: orders in Consolidated 
Southwestern Cases, 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Summary of rate complaints filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, 
Page 6 
Operation of restricted sorting of 
iron and steel articles suspended by In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, 
wage 6, Col. 6 
Tennessee and North Carolina Rail- 
way authorized by I. C. C. to acquire 
and operate line of the Carolina & 
Georgia Railway. 
‘ Page 6, Col. 7 
Rate hearings scheduled by Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 
hs Page 6 
Decisions on rates handed down by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Page 6 
Increased profits shown by Belgian 
national railway. 
ti : Page 7, Col. 4 
British railways develop special cars 
to compete with nonrail transportation. 
Page 6, Col. 4 
Orders in finance cases issued by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
E Page 6, Col. 6 
Chairman of Interstate Commerce 
Commission, in reply to Representative 
Hock (Rep.), of Marion, Kans., defends 
methods of Interstate Commerce Gom- 
mission against charge of unnecessary 
delay. Page 6, Col. 4 


Science 


Stimulation of scientific activity pre- 
dicted as result of law giving patent 
protection for Government employes. 


Page 1, Col. 2 
Shipping 


Thirteen ocean mail routes certified 
to Shipping Board by Acting Postmas- 
ter General W. Irving Glover. 

Page 1, Col. 3 

Coast Guard will study movements of 
icebergs as aid to shipping. 

tae Page 1, Col. 4 

Shipping Board announces that it 
will make tests with models to ascer- 
tain possible increases: in speed of 
ships through alterations in design. 

Page 6, Col. 7 


Sugar 


_ Revised estimates on world produc- 
tion of sugar made public by Depart- 
ment of Agriculture indicates increase 
in 1927-28 over preceding ‘season. 


. Page 1, Col. 1 
Tariff 


Tariff Commission plans series of 
conferences abroad for discussion of 
foreign costs of production. 

Page 1, Col. 7 


Taxation 


Counsel for Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau ruies that superintendent of in- 
surance of New York, as liquidating 
agent, is required to file income tax 
returns for insurance corporation in 
liquidation. Page 7, Col. 5 

Full text of regulations of Treasury 
Department on computation of taxes 
on alien property. (T. D. 4168.) 

Page 4, Col. 1 

Digest of revenue act relating to in- 
heritances in force in Mississippi in 
1927, 

Page 9, Col. 1 

Calendar of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals. 

Page 4, Col. 6 

Sce Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 4. 


Bureau of Education reviews ad- 
vantages of providing industrial train- 
ing for Alaskan natives within Alaska. 

Page 2, Col. 4 





Tobacco 


‘ 

Department of Commerce is informed 
that Egypt is beccming increasingly 
important market for American 
cigarettes. Page 1, Col. 5 


V eterans 


Veterans Bureau awards contract for 
new veterans’ hospital at Fargo, N, D. 
Page 2, Col. 5 





| or more will be awarded a medal and 
receive a certificate of the accomplish- 
ment achieved. 


Contracts have been let in the amount 
of $141,000 for the ccnstruction of a new 
hotel in Carlsbad, New Mexico. The 
hotel will be of the Indian pueblo type 
of architecture, three stories high, and 
containing 100 great rooms. Building 
permits in El Paso from January to May 
totaled practically $700,000, compared 
with $314,200 far the same period in 
1927. The Phelps-Dodge Company has 
announced the construction of a three 
million dollar copper refinery. The 


plant will employ approximately 500 men, 
and the daily payroll will average $1,000. 
Twenty-five thousand pounds of copper 


bullion will be refined each month. 
The Great Northern Railway branch 


line between Bend and Klamath Falls 
This 
new road opens a direct eastern outlet 


was officially opened on May 12. 


from southtrn ‘territory near Klamath 
Falls. 


substantial repairs and additions were 
made to other dwellings. 

The Yakima Creamery Company dedi- 
cated its new $16,000 creamery building 
on May 26, and announced the immediate 
construction of a plant to produce pow- 
dered milk. Permits have been issued 
for the construction of one cold storage 
warehouse to cost $120,000. The seitiers 
on the Wildwood division, Shoshone 
project, met with the manager of the 
Project Telephone Company on May 30, 
as a result of which plans are being 
made by the company to extend a line 
from Powell to. the Government telephone 
line on’ the Willwood division. 


Two new houses were completed 
on the Belle Fourche project, South Da- 
kota, during the month and a number of 


Need of Further 
Restriction See 
In Immigratio 


Laws Are Advocated Lim 
ing Entries From Coug 
tries in the Western 
Hemisphere. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
nonquota status was available only | 
the wives and unmarried children und 
18 years of age of the citizens of t} 
United States. Under the new law, a 
proved by the President May 29, 192) 
nonquota status is available to Am 
ican-born. woman who has lost h 
citizenship by marriage to an alien pri§ 
to September 22, 1922, if she has sin 
been widowed; also, to the husband @ 
an American woman citizen, if marrie] 
before June 1, 1928; also, to the wife arj 
unmarried child under 21 years of ag 
of an American citizen. These add] 
tional exemptions will authorize the ac 
mission of an accumulation of less the) 
4,000 deserving cases and in future year 
will add about 1,000 annually to our in 
migration. 

The new Jaw further alters the prefey 
ence provisions of the immigration ad 
of 1924 and in part satisfies the clamc 
that has been heard for the past fov 
years with reference to the separatio# 
of alien families. Beginning July | 
1928, the first half of each quota will by 
reserved for fathers and mothers Cc) 
citizens, husbands of citizens (if mavy 
ried after May 31, 1928), and agriculgn 1 
ists (from countries having quotas ' c 
more than 300). The second half o 
each quota will be reserved for the wive 
and unmarried children under 21 o 
aliens who have been lawfully admitte 7 
to the United States for permanent resi) 
dence. 


Double Purpose Is Served. 


In this amendment of the preferenc 
provision a double purpose is servec 
First, we shorten the waiting tim 
abroad of persons entitled to prefer 
ence; second, we defer (perhaps indefi 
nitely in some cases) those whose cominy 
would amount to the planting of nev 
seed in this country. Brothers, sisters 
aunts, uncles, cousins, nieces, nephews. 
and aliens of no relationship desiring te 
come to the United States are set aside 
in favor of the wives and minor childre1 
of those already here. The whole quota 
if demand therefor exists, is to be made 
up of those on whose sccount alien or” 
ganizations in the United States have 
been setting up a cry for relief since the 
act of 1924 was put on the statute books, 

I am sure it will be recognized imme- 
diately that the new act is a distinctly 
restrictionist measure. When we give 
preference to the wives and minor chil/ 
dren of aliens we expedite their immi# 
gration. Once here they are not a \ 
able to come in nonquota status aft 
their husbands or fathers acquire citi] 
zenship. This means eventually a les 
sening of the total of nonquota admis-} 
sions. Further, the deferment of broth a 
ers, sisters and so forth, means the post-] 
ponement of the day when newcome1 
plead for admission of another crop o 
wives and minor children, either as pre 
erence or nonquota cases. ; 

The problem of immigration today is 
not the allocation of the European quotas | 
either among nationalities or among 
classes of relationship, but the lessening} 
of the number of nonquota admissions.) 
This is emphasized when we consider the 
thousands entering the United States 
across our southern border, all of whom) 
come exempt from quota restriction, The 
Committee on Immigration and Natural- 
ization of the House, of which I have 
been chairman more than nine years, 
devoted several weeks to a study of this 
problem, and doubtless will pursue it 
further hereafter. 

Limitation is Inevitable. 

My own opinion is that sooner or later 
a limitation upon Western Hemisphere 
immigration is inevitable. The problem 
is to find an appropriate, fair and | 
equitable basis upon which to build, 
it. In this, as in every other leg- 
islative proposition, we want to t@-| 
ploy a rule of reason which will do} 
no one, citizen or alien, irremediable in-' 
jury, but will work to the advantage 
of the people of the United States, tend-: 
ing to homogeneity, and advancing the 
interests most especially of those who) 
lator with their hands. y 

A third legislative accomplishment in 
immigration was a small bill over which 
there was much discussion, namely, the 
measure to admit in nonquota status 
American Indians born in Canada. When 
the immigration act of 1924 was passed 
no one dreamed that its exclusion pro- 
visions, referring to orientals, would be 
construed to apply to Canadian Indians. 
Such a construction was had, however,. 
and remedial legislation became neces- 
sary. The crossing of the northern 
boundary of New York and adjoining 
States by these people has been thought 
to be a right since colonial times. It is 
now restored by the recent statute. 

The last immigration act to be men- 
ticaed, which was really the first to be) 
enacted, is the resolution postponing for) 
another year the operation of thé ng- 
tional-origin. provision of the immigra-/ 
tion act of 1924. This is an involved and 
technical matter concerning Which many 
earnest and conscientious supporters of} 
imvaigration restriction are in disagree-| 
ment. The House of Representatives 
di? not favor the national-origin propo- 
sition at the outset, and, in my opinion,| 
thc House would repeal it instanter if] 
given an opportunity. The Senate, on the) 
other hand, has been convinced of its] 
merit. In view of this disagreement the 
best that could be done was to afford the 
scicntists of the State, Commerce, and 
Labor Departments another year in} 
which to study its workings. 

The matter will come up again next 
winter. I believe that a plan can b 
worked out by whith none of the coun- 
tries whose present immigration quota 
are 10,000 or less will be cut down; that 
immigrants from these countries, whit 
include Sweden, Norway, Finland, Den- 
mak. Italy, and some others, will be} 
permitted to come as family units, This 
adjustment and the restriction front 
Mexico will round out and make com- 
jlete the immigration act of 1924, whic 

is now generally conceded to have i 
a great blessing to the United Stat ; 
\ 





